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RECONSTRUCTION AND REFORM 
IN CHINA’ 


W. L. HOLLAND 


THE problem of reconstruction and reform in China is an old one, and it 
is one of the discouraging features of the present-day Far East that this par- 
ticular problem is in many ways perhaps farther from solution today than it 
seemed ten years ago. Many people, thinking back to the year 1936 in China, 
which I happen to remember well as I was then living there, must be cast 
down by the contrast between the appalling problems which China faces today 
and the hopeful and ambitious plans that the National Government were then 
about to put into force. Under the leadership of Dr. T. V. Soong a well- 
conceived and, on the whole, very sensible plan had been drawn up for the 
development of the key Central.China provinces as a nucleus from which the 
whole national economic reconstruction of China might be carried out. This 
fact is worth emphasizing not merely by way of contrast, but in order to make 
clear what an immense handicap the war has imposed on China. To a country 
which had so little surplus productive capacity, so little margin between bare 
existence and prosperity, the war brought a double disaster: it destroyed the 
pathetically small industrial equipment which China possessed, most of it 
being concentrated unfortunately in her seaport towns; and it also undermined 
and in some respects even wiped out the skills, prestige and national influence 
of a vitally important little group of people, technicians and capable, well- 
trained administrators, who were absolutely essential to the development of 
China as a modern State, by forcing so many of them back into the almost 
mediaeval western part of China. Even during the war, this fact was clearly 
discernible, but it has come to the fore more glaringly since the surrender, 
because today China faces not only the enormous job of reconstructing the pre- 
war China, but of assuming fresh responsibilities in vast new areas over which, 
in 1936 for example, she did not have actual control. Of those areas, of course, 
by far the most important is Manchuria, where the process of re-establishing 
Central Government control is going very slowly and haltingly. 

A re-examination of this problem of reconstruction and reform, which 
has been a chronic problem with China ever since the fall of the Manchu 
Empire, is particularly important today for several reasons. One reason is 
that the destruction and disorganization of economic life and of government 
brought about by the war has been so catastrophic that, even in a country much 
better equipped than China, it would take a very long time and the labour of 
thousands of extremely capable people to restore it even to its pre-war 
position. Unfortunately, China has neither the technical resources nor the 


1Address given at Chatham House on June 4, 1946. 
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personnel to make a quick recovery. The process of readjustment to normal 
peace-time life is difficult enough in a Western country like France, and yet 
France has, I imagine, ten times if not fifty times the number that China has 
of qualified administrators capable of carrying out a policy once agreed upon. 

Perhaps even more important is the fact that China today has been forced 
into an extremely difficult and even dangerous international role. She has 
been dubbed with the title of one of the four Great Powers, and most people 
who think about it at all seriously will realize that that is, in many ways, a 
pretence, an illusion, perhaps a very dangerous illusion. For not even the most 
enthusiastic friend of China would pretend that China has either the military 
power or the administrative organization to discharge what will be regarded 
as the minimum responsibilities of one of the Great Powers. The danger 
arises, therefore, that China will be called upon to pretend to carry out jobs 
for which she is not equipped or, as is perhaps more likely, that she will have to 
“borrow power” and be given external aid to discharge some of the functions 
of a Great Power and thus really be put into the position of a dependency of 
one of the other Great Powers. Today indeed it must seem to some observers 
that in many respects China is becoming a quasi-dependency of the United 
States. That is, perhaps, only a temporary condition, and there are many 
good reasons why China has had to seek and accept aid from the United 
States ; but I think one should keep in mind constantly this inherent contra- 
diction, illusion if you will, that China is being forced to play a role today for 
which she is very ill-prepared. 

We speak sometimes of the “Crisis in China,” a hackneyed phrase which 
has been used for many decades. I suggest that what we see today in China 
is really a combination, perhaps a culmination, of four great crises, any two 
of which would, in many another country, have brought about something 
approaching a national disaster. Perhaps it is one of the great tributes to the 
unshakable, almost rock-like character of China—as a culture, not so much as 
a nation—that it can survive such a succession of disasters as the war has 
brought to it and with which it is now confronted. 


The military crisis is probably the most important of China’s difficulties. 
This was brought home to me very vividly at the time of the surrender in 
Nanking at which I happened to be present. It was a peculiarly ironic situa- 
tion because, even while the surrender was taking place, the normal municipal 
functions of the city of Nanking were being carried on by Japanese troops and 
Japanese civilians. I wondered whether General Ho Ying-chin, who received 
the Japanese surrender, thought back to that earlier agreement which he had 
made only a few years before’ with General Umetsu in North China, an 
agreement which really opened the way to another great stage in the process 
of Japanese aggression in China. The irony of the situation was all the more 
striking because it was literally impossible at that time for the National 


1In May, 1935. 
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Government to assume control of the vast areas of Eastern and Central China 
which the Japanese were turning over, and it was only by bringing in little 
token armies, with the use of American planes and American technical per- 
sonnel, that China was able to establish even symbolic authority in some of 
the key cities of the newly liberated areas, particularly such places as Shanghai, 
Hankow, Tientsin and Peking. 

That, I think, symbolizes dramatically the astonishing difficulties which 
China faces, not only in playing the role of a Great Power but even in carry- 
ing out the normal minimum responsibilities of a modern State within her own 
boundaries. If one wonders why the process of national consolidation and 
the establishment of a somewhat more stable political régime in China goes 
so slowly and with so many set-backs, one need only look at the colossal mili- 
tary problem which still continues to exist. Even today in parts of North- 
Central China the effective military control of areas is in the hands of troops 
who only a few months ago were literally part of the Japanese military 
organization. In some parts, indeed, as an American writer has recently re- 
ported,’ for instance in parts of Shansi, Chinese Generals, Yen Hsi-shan in 
particular, have continued to use Japanese troops, not yet repatriated, to carry 
on the process of guarding railways, warding off attacks from the Communists, 
in some cases launching attacks on Communist forces; and in other parts of 
China there are well-organized groups, some of them Communist armies, some 
partisan groups under the leadership and influence of Communists, who exer- 
cise de facto control and run local governments of their own. 

One of the outstanding examples of this inability of the Central Govern- 
ment to exercise real authority in its own country is seen in Manchuria. I do 
not believe that anyone is in a position to tell the whole inside story of 
Manchuria because, until we know whether or to what extent Japanese arms 
were allowed by the Soviet forces to fall into the hands of the Chinese guerrilla 
or Communist forces, it will be impossible to judge the relative strength of 
the political groups there. But I think it would be a great mistake to assume 
that the balance of political forces in Manchuria is solely the result of deliberate 
Russian action. Perhaps as a result of Soviet occupation the Chinese Com- 
munists were put in a favourable position there and were enabled to take over 
rapidly in certain towns from which the Russians had retired, but I think one 
must admit that there was clearly a great deal of underlying local resentment, 
suspicion, even hostility towards the attempt of the Central Government to take 
over Manchuria and that the Communists could not possibly have succeeded in 
organizing resistance on the scale that they have done in a country as large as 
France and Germany together had they not been able to mobilize and use that 
underlying feeling of local separatism. 

The really significant fact for the future of China is, however, that, in this 
vitally important part of the country where the only basis for heavy industry 
in the near future exists, China has, by a combination of circumstances, been 


1John Hersey, “Letter from Peiping” ‘(April 25), New Yorker, May 4, 1946. 
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deprived of the opportunity on which many of her leaders had relied to estab- 
lish a nucleus for her great national programme of economic reconstruction. 
First, the Chinese, having had their hopes raised by the fact that Manchurian 
industries were not seriously damaged by war and had not been destroyed by 
the Japanese, felt that they were on the point of taking over intact a huge 
heavy-industry apparatus. Then, just as it seemed within their grasp, they 
found that a great part of the machinery, the plants and the technical organiza- 
tion, had been taken away, within a few weeks, as part of Russian policy. That 
has been a bitter blow to the Chinese and it has had some very deep and far- 
reaching effects on Chinese thinking. It is very hard indeed to judge the 
intensity of Chinese feeling on the matter because of the great restraint the 
Chinese have shown in not expressing their resentment and bitterness more 
openly than they havé done. There have been demonstrations, but they are 
far short of indicating the real depths of disappointment and resentment which 
the Russian actions in Manchuria caused. 


The second great crisis which confronts China today is the paramount need 
to create not a real democracy—because no serious student of China would 
pretend that that is likely to come even in a decade—but at least a régime 
which permits of some long-overdue administrative reforms and tolerates the 
existence of some kind of opposition. That is one of the great tasks which 
General Marshall is trying to carry out. He has at his disposal a variety of 
inducements, some might call them weapons, more particularly his power to 
decide the conditions on which a very large American loan will be granted to 
China. It is, however, an astonishingly difficult job because almost invariably 
when a particular reform is proposed in China it seems to strike at the very 
root of the existence of the Chinese Nationalist Party, the Kuomintang, and, 
though the need for reform is recognized by all the more progressive members 
of the Kuomintang, the fear of opening the gates to criticism, to public attack 
in the press, becomes so great that many of the older and still very influential 
members of the Party are inclined to hesitate and delay and find ways of avoid- 
ing the execution of agreements. Again and again it has been necessary to 
postpone the proposals for the creation of a more representative Assembly, and 
even more or less obvious reforms, such as admitting members of the minor 
political groups such as the Democratic League, or some of the members of 
the Communist Party, to nominal posts in the Central Government or Local 
Governments, have had to be deferred. On the other hand, I would not pre- 
tend that the fault lies wholly on the side of the National Government. It 
has a great responsibility just because it is the Government, and it therefore 
must take the initiative in making the changes; but I think it is obvious to 
any realistic student of the situation that the Communists have very shrewdly 
used the development of both military and political events to step up their 
demands when occasion made it expedient and, so far as they have done that, 
they have, of course, confirmed the suspicions of some of the more die-hard 
members of the Kuomintang that any attempt to compromise with the Com- 
munists would lead to disaster. 
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On the other side, I think one must take account of the fact that there has 
been a great gap between the promises and the performance of the Govern- 
ment, even in such relatively minor matters as the liberalizing of the press. 
All sorts of loopholes have interfered with the actual carrying out of announced 
reforms. The press, for example, has been given a great deal more liberty, 
and there is now certainly far more free discussion and even criticism of the 
Government ; yet the Government, in its control over the registration of news- 
papers, still holds in its hands a very powerful weapon for restricting the press, 
and more recently that power has been used to abolish a whole series of more 
or less opposition newspapers in the city of Peking. This power was used 
earlier in Shanghai and no doubt will be used in other areas. 

A further factor is that any political solution in China today is danger- 
ously affected by the trend of events in the outside world. One of the really 
remarkable developments of recent months has been the parallelism between 
the movement of American-Russian relations and the development of political 
reform in China. One of the great handicaps that General Marshall has to 
contend with is that, almost as soon as American-Russian relations begin to 
deteriorate, he finds his own problem in China made immensely more difficult, 
because the more intransigent members of the Kuomintang then tend to ask 
why, when American public opinion is clearly hardening against Russia, they 
should go out of the'= way to make further concessions to the Communists in 
China. That fact is, I think, important, because it is only one indication of 
what in the long run, if one is looking ahead to the very worst possibility, 
might lead to a situation in which China would become the great battleground, 
the arena, in which the rival philosophies of American democratic capitalism 
and Soviet communism might clash. I do not suggest that that is an immediate 
risk, but it is certainly not something which can be disposed of as mere idle 
speculation, because the more China is forced to rely upon purely American 
methods, purely American instruments, whether aeroplanes or technical 
assistance, to carry out her own internal policies, the more the Russians will 
conclude that this is part of what they are now convinced is a long-term period 
of American expansion or imperialism, and the more they will feel that China 
is to become simply a vast sub-colony of the United States. Unfortunately— 
and here I think I am not revealing any great secret, because anyone who has 
wandered around the maze of the Pentagon Building in Washington in the 
last few months will have heard similar talk—there are some people in the 
United States, more particularly in the Services, who are all too willing to 
talk today about the inevitability of conflict with Russia. This attitude, com- 
bined with some other aspects of American policy, such as the demands for 
bases in rather remote parts of the world, together with the supply of American 
arms, technical assistance, and probably, in the near future, very large loans 
to China, can be made to seem to an already suspicious Russia as evidence of 
a long-term American policy which the Russians may feel is inimical to them. 
It is, therefore, one of the great tasks of American and Russian statesmanship 
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to see that their overall relations are so conducted that China will not be made 
the battleground in which their divergent policies will be fought out. 


The third great crisis which confronts China, perhaps in many ways the 
greatest, is the whole problem of not merely restoring her sorely shattered 
economic machine, but of setting in motion a programme which will do some- 
thing to relieve the appalling misery in which the great masses of China live 
today. It would take too long to give in detail the complex problems that 
China faces in beginning the task of economic reconstruction. Those who 
have looked at the record of U.N.R.R.A. in China wili realize how immense 
a task is involved in even the first few steps towards restoring the flow of 
internal trade, rebuilding the key means of communication and transport, and 
creating once again the network of credit and banking and trade connections 
which are necessary if the economy is to be set going again. 

One of the outstanding difficulties, to which I have already alluded, is the 
way in which the war has undermined, and in so many cases actually 
destroyed, the influence and leadership of that key group of modern business 
men, financiers, engineers and technical experts, who are absolutely essential 
to the economic revival of China. The problem is made even worse because, 
to man the jobs which China is now obliged to fill in an organization like the 
United Nations, she has to send abroad dozens of able, qualified people, many 
of whom are desperately needed at home to carry out work of administration 
and reconstruction. I cite that just as a small example of how acute this short- 
age of personnel is. It is very difficult for Western people to realize what a 
handful of people really run China, in both the political and the economic 
sense. In the Western world we are accustomed to the fact that if a key 
figure is removed, there is usually a competent second-in-command to carry 
on. In China, there is often no second-in-command and the removal of one 
man can cripple a whole Government department or a whole programme. Un- 
fortunately, at a time when China perhaps stands in most urgent need of out- 
side technical assistance in the form of foreign engineers, or foreign technical 
advisers, there is a good deal of feeling in China against the employment of 
foreigners. I do not say that that feeling is complete and universal, but there 
is a considerable amount of reluctance to repeat what many Chinese would 
feel to be a reversion to the old days, when they felt themselves at the mercy 
of foreign Powers. That is understandable enough and, having achieved the 
abolition of extra-territoriality and regained the foreign concessions, many 
Chinese, the younger officials especially, feel that after having held out 
throughout the war when some of the Western Powers were temporarily 
over-run and defeated in Asia, they have no need to rely upon the Westerners 
in their post-war plans. 

Yet I think that most serious students quite certainly agree, and many of 
the more thoughtful Chinese realize, that now, as never before, the case for 
foreign assistance, preferably under some kind of international safeguards, is 
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acute. Nevertheless the opportunities, and the legal and administrative 
channels, through which such foreign assistance might come and might be 
effective, are still extremely difficult and uncertain. Even in the operation of 
U.N.R.R.A. we have seen that the sheer administrative weakness of the 
Chinese operating organization, the Chinese National Rehabilitation and 
Reconstruction Administration, was such that it was unable in many cases 
to move large supplies of relief goods from the ports to even a few hundred 
miles inland where famine was acute, and that, though there has been in- 
competence, in some cases corruption and misdirection of supplies, which is 
almost inevitable under conditions of that sort, yet, because China is officially 
a Great Power, it is politically difficult for her, or at least for her younger 
bureaucrats, to accept the idea that large-scale foreign technical assistance 
might be of real help. 

One other very real problem confronts China today in the economic sphere. 
With the passing of the foreign concessions and extra-territoriality, foreign 
business has to operate in China under totally new conditions of Chinese law, 
and, until there has been much greater clarification of how that law is to be 
administered, it will be very difficult for foreign business to operate on any 
large scale and to make the contribution that it can to the economic revival of 
the country. I cannot speak with any knowledge of the progress of the 
British-Chinese Commercial Treaty, but the American-Chinese Commercial 
negotiations have gone very slowly and, although most of the more obvious 
defects in the original draft of the Chinese Company Law have been removed 
or are being removed, there is still a great deal of hesitancy among the larger 
American firms to commit themselves very firmly to long-term programmes of 
business in China. It is not merely a question of what the law states; there 
is always the chronic problem of what Chinese law means in practice. In the 
first place, the problem of an official translation is a very real one. Further, 
there is the ever-present problem that law itself is an almost alien concept to 
many Chinese, and the habit of resorting to law is a kind of desperate last 
measure that sensible men try to avoid as long as they possibly can both in 
Chinese business and in other aspects of Chinese life. That is a commonplace, 
but it presents a very real problem, because there are practically no real 
precedents to which foreign businesses hoping to operate in China can turn 
for assurance on what kind of treatment they may expect under the new con- 
ditions. That is a very serious difficulty, because I think it is quite true to 
say that many of the larger American concerns at least are prepared to go 
into business in quite a big way in China. I am well aware that in British 
opinion the American merchants in China have always tended to take a rather 
short-term view, and I believe there is a good deal of substance in that 
criticism. Very often American business in China has been insistent on rather 
quick returns for its investment. Their operations have been well described 
by a British business man in Shanghai as trading with China whereas in many 
cases some of the better established British firms trade in China, and there is 
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a very real difference of approach involved in that distinction. But I think 
that difficulty has been realized by many American firms, and there is now 
more willingness to think in terms of decades rather than of the next two or 
three years. But even with that willingness, until there is some very significant 
and clear-cut development in the Chinese-American Treaty which is now 
pending and in the actual administration of the Chinese Company Law, foreign 
business is not going to revive very quickly. 

A further fact for remark on the general economic problem. in China is 
that, with the undermining of many of the modern Chinese businesses and 
Chinese banks as a result of the war, an added difficulty has arisen, for the 
influence of the Government in business in China is today far greater than 
it was before the war. No one, I think, claims that in China private enterprise 
will ever play the predominant role that it does in the United States: even 
the most ardent exponents of rugged individualism expect that there will be 
considerable areas of economic life in China which will be largely run by the 
Government. Even allowing for that, there is still a great deal of direct and 
indirect control of, and interference with, what the Chinese themselves believe 
ought to be private business. One of the great jobs that has to be done, and 
again it is one that can be done largely by the persuasion of outsiders, is to 
convince the Chinese Government that it should relax some of the war-time 
controls which throttle a great deal of individual initiative on the part of 
Chinese business. That is an extremely important subject, because it will be 
a continuing problem in China to create the conditions that will give the en- 
couragement and the incentive to Chinese business to get on with the job of 
conducting all the innumerable little transactions which are really the life- 
blood of Chinese trade and internal economic life. 


The fourth great crisis which confronts China is a perpetual one: the 
problem which arises out of the continuing pressure of humanity on food and 
on resources. Unless one realizes how perilously close to disaster much of 
China is even in good times, it is very difficult indeed to form right judgments 
on the kind of policies that she can carry out. Because the margin between 
existence and death is so narrow, the Chinese public official has practically no 
ground in which to manoeuvre, no ground in which to make mistakes or carry 
out experiments. The slightest miscalculation, for instance in a food- 
requisitioning programme, or in drafting labour to build roads, or in estimating 
the capacity of a river to carry relief supplies, may result not merely in 
embarrassment to a group of people, but in widespread death. That has been 
seen too often in the last few months, in the attempt to carry out some of the 
relief policies of U.N.R.R.A.; at a time when food was piling up in Shanghai, 
people were literally dying of starvation by thousands in Hunan, which is 
normally one of the great surplus rice-producing areas of China. It means 
that China, unlike some wealthier countries, cannot afford to take the time to 
make the experiments which many another country made in order to devise 
the best ways of carrying on particular types of operation. 
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In the short period of the next ten years, it is obviously impossible for 
even an ideal Chinese Government to do very much in the way of tackling 
this fundamental problem. Yet I suggest that unless this present opportunity 
of reform and of economic reconstruction is used in such a way as to take 
at least some of the first steps towards dealing with the underlying problems 
of land reform, of relief from uneconomic and intolerable usury and taxation 
in the villages, from corruption on the part of local administrators, it will 
never be possible really to deal with the continuing crisis in China of the pres- 
sure of people on resources. I well remember, because I actually typed the 
phrase for the first time when I was working as an assistant to Professor R. H. 
Tawney in China in 1930, that he described China as in the position of a man 
standing up to his neck in water, where even a ripple can drown him. That 
is a very telling illustration of the narrow margin that continually exists. 
Direct Government policies and propaganda alone can take steps to retard the 
age of marriage, to permit and encourage contraception, to create all the new 
types of economic incentive which will make people prefer in the long run to 
have three children who live rather than six, of whom half die in infancy. Not 
until that is achieved shall we get any real solution to the problem of economic 
recovery and reconstruction in China. It has often been said that the three 
great curses of China are soldiers, babies and proverbs. No one who is at all 
interested in the tremendous problems of China can overlook this perpetual 
problem of the “torrent of babies,” as someone has described it, which means 
that even the slightest gains brought about by industrial organization and 
science and new methods of transport are overtaken and eaten up in an imme- 
diate increase of population. 


I will conclude with proverbs, because they do really lie at the base of a 
great many uf Chinese difficulties. Anyone who has lived in China must be 
struck by the fact that in almost any circumstances, in the face of any kind of 
problem, a Chinese can quote a proverb. Confucius or one of the other great 
sages always said something which applies to the circumstances under dis- 
cussion. The proverb becomes a kind of substitute for thought and there is a 
tendency to assume that government can be conducted by precept. That has 
a much deeper significance than it might seem on the surface, because a word 
in China has an almost mystical significance, it is almost a kind of deed in 
itself: and while one is often tempted to criticize the Chinese for their great 
ability to devise plans and announce spectacular programmes and not carry 
them out, one has to realize that the ideograph in China has a real emotional 
and moral significance which gives it a kind of sanctity. And there, of course, 
is one of the enormous tasks which Chinese education faces. It must create 
not merely new habits of thought and new ways of conduct, but a whole series 
of new traditions and new loyalties and, most of all, must replace the old family 
loyalties which govern so much of Chinese life today by a set of new im- 
personal loyalties: loyalties to a State, a local village council, a particular 
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factory, to any one of a number of institutions which make up a modern nation 
and which are so vital to the carrying on of the ordinary work of the modern 
State. 

Without that ideological change there can be no long-term reform. For- 
tunately, part of that change comes about as a by-product of economic recon- 
struction. The process of carrying on modern industry does a great deal to 
create the new tastes and the new types of outlook and thought which will 
bring about some of these changes. 

I have deliberately stressed the fact that there is an enormous job lying 
ahead of China and if I have failed to comment on some of the more promising 
and hopeful things in China—and there are a few—it is only because I think 
we have tended to err a little too much on that side in the past and because I 
know that there are many who are well aware of the fact that the mere con- 
tinued existence of the Chinese as a people for so many centuries is in itself 
an assurance of the fact that, as a people, they will continue to go on. The 
great problem is whether that people will become a modern nation and, above 
all, one of the great nations of the Far East, capable of taking its place in the 
family of nations and of filling the vacuum left by the destruction of Japan as 
a Power. 


























IDEALS IN AMERICAN FOREIGN 
POLICY’ 


PERCY W. BIDWELL 


A British writer recently commented on the “puzzling dualism” in 
statements of American foreign policy. He found lofty and generous pro- 
fessions of idealism uttered almost in the same breath with strident pro- 
nouncements on American military, naval and aerial power. Which is the 
true voice of America? What will be the direction of American policy in the 
perilous years to come? Will it give continuing support to the United Na- 
tions and its ancillary organizations? Will it actually participate in the 
promising new plans for constructive co-operation with other nations or will 
the United States, relying on its new-found military might and economic 
predominance, decide to “hoe its own row?” These are great questions. 
The answers are heavy with significance. I cannot answer them; I know 
no American who can. Perhaps I can help others to frame their own answers 
by commenting briefly on some of the changes in emphasis that are taking 
place in American thinking about foreign policy. 

Let me begin by pointing out some of the contrasts between 1946 and 
1919. Ten months after the Armistice that ended the first world war, 
Americans were feverishly debating whether or not they should enter the 
League of Nations. Now, ten months after V-J Day, the United States finds 
itself a charter member and one of the leading participants in the United 
Nations. My country has taken leadership in setting up the new Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, the Bank for Reconstruction and Development and 
the Food and Agriculture Organization. It has taken the initiative in estab- 
lishing an international organization for the regulation of air transport. 
Finally, and most important, the United States has proposed a plan for 
international control of the production of atomic energy and to prevent its 
destructive use in warfare. In the face of these facts it would seem unwise 
to predict that history will repeat itself and that, with the enemy defeated, 
Americans will again withdraw, leaving their Allies to wrestle with the 
problems of the peace. 

Isolation versus international co-operation was for twenty years the 
issue at the heart of all discussions of American foreign policy. The Japanese 
put an end to that controversy at Pearl Harbor. If, after that disaster, there 
were any who still were confident of the ability of the United States to live 
in security, untroubled by the fear of attack, they were convinced of their 
error by the atomic bomb. 


1Address given at Chatham House on July 9, 1946. 
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But if isolationism is dead, some isolationists are still very much alive. 
They are changed, but not converted. New issues, not as clean-cut as the 
old, are emerging in the discussion of American foreign policy. In our 
thinking we are now in a transitional stage. For the first century and a 
quarter of our national history we had no positive or comprehensive ideas 
about foreign policy. Lord Bryce, writing as late as 1911 in his American 
Commonwealth, said he would mention the foreign policies of the United 
States only as the traveller did the snakes in Ireland, to note their absence. 
We had, indeed, two basic principles, a phrase from Washington’s Farewell 
Address, warning against entangling alliances, and the Monroe Doctrine. 
Both of these principles were negative in their implications. They were 
interpreted to mean that the United States must keep out of European affairs, 
and Europe must keep out of America. In the Pacific, it is true, the begin- 
nings of an active policy were evident as early as 1850. In 1867 we purchased 
Alaska, carrying the American flag to a point less than two hundred miles 
from the coast of Asia. But it was not until the war with Spain that the 
United States acquired the status of a world Power. At that time a handful 
of intellectuals, the first Roosevelt, Admiral Mahan and Henry Cabot Lodge, 
understood the significance of our acquisition of Hawaii and the Philippines, 
and heartily approved. But the bulk of Americans were not aware of the 
meaning of the new expansionist policy. “The Americans,” wrote Lord 
3ryce, “drifted into dominion and were amazed to find whither they had 
drifted.” 

To many the war with Spain was a sort of junket and the taking of the 
Pacific Islands just another step in the long westward march of the American 
people. Old traditions die hard, and now, a half century after the Battle of 
Manila, having taken part meanwhile in two world wars, millions of Ameri- 
cans are only remotely interested in foreign affairs; millions more are only 
dimly conscious of the need for a positive foreign policy. 

Over against this great body of indifference you may set that relatively 
small but nevertheless important group, writers, teachers in colleges and 
universities, statesmen, men of large affairs. This group understands the 
significance of the change that has come about in America’s position in the 
world. They know and they say, some with deep humility and others not 
so humbly, that the United States having now become the greatest Power 
on earth, our action and, equally, our inaction is of desperate importance to 
all the world. 

So far they agree, but when the discussion turns to how we should act 
agreement vanishes. Some, who for want of a better term might be called 
idealists, would act in accord with certain high principles and lofty aspira- 
tions. They speak in the language of Wilson and the Atlantic Charter. They 
talk about co-operation in the United Nations. Others, who call themselves 
realists, think and talk in more concrete terms. Holding that the only ob- 
jective of American policy worth considering is national security, they are 
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more concerned with air and naval bases, with jet-propelled aircraft and 
guided missiles, and with the dangers of Russian expansion, than with the 
Four Freedoms and collective security. 

In October 1945, on Navy Day, President Truman made a succinct 
statement of the goals of the American foreign policy. Since then he has 
twice repeated and re-emphasized them, in his annual message to Congress 
and in his Army Day address at Chicago. The President listed peace first. 
The United States, he said, renounced territorial expansion; it had no plans 
for aggression against any State. Moreover, the United States would not 
approve of aggression if practised by any other Power. The President laid 
emphasis on the sovereign equality of all nations, large and small. He said 
that Americans believed in the eventual return of sovereign rights and self- 
government to all peoples who have been deprived of them by force. In 
a qualified manner he indicated that his countrymen approved the grant of 
independent status to dependent peoples, at least to those who are prepared 
for self-government. 

Americans believe in democracy as well as in independence. Peoples 
should be free internally as well as externally. To this end the United States 
will continue, the President said, to promote freedom of expression and 
freedom of religion throughout the peace-loving areas of the world. Amer- 
icans had such faith in democracy that they would extend its blessings 
even to the Germans and the Japanese. Hence, they wanted to help the 
defeated enemy States to “establish peaceful governments.” To make the 
job of promoting democracy complete, the United States would try to attain 
a world in which Nazism, fascism and military aggression could not exist. 

The American goals of foreign policy, according to the President, are not 
exclusively political; we are interested in promoting freedom in trade and 
communication as well as freedom in government. Specifically, the President 
mentioned freedom of the seas, equal rights on boundary rivers and water- 
ways that pass through more than one country. He repeated with approval 
the now familiar phrase of the Atlantic Charter, “access on equal terms to 
the trade and the raw materials of the world.” 

Taken altogether this is a comprehensive programme. But the President 
did not anticipate that the United States would accomplish all these great 
objectives single-handed. He admitted that the preservation of world peace 
required a United Nations Organization, ready to use force when necessary. 


Professionals in the field of foreign affairs, and even some who have not 
been initiated into all the mysteries of this esoteric branch of human know- 
ledge, have little difficulty in picking flaws in the summary of American 
policy as presented by the President. They point out rather obvious incon- 
sistencies. They find it full of vague generalities and question-begging 
phrases. They bewail the lack of crisp, precise definition of objectives, the 
proclamation of what Americans will fight and die for in the field of foreign 
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policy. As nearly as I can judge, however, the average American would sub- 
scribe one hundred per cent to the President’s speech. Its expression of 
lofty ideals together with its inconsistencies and evasions reflect Joe Doakes’ 
sentiments of goodwill and tolerance. Its amateurish, naive qualities cor- 
respond to his lack of understanding of the practical difficulties of conducting 
foreign affairs according to the Ten Commandments and the Sermon on 
the Mount, Above all the average American citizen has not reckoned the 
cost of his generous programme. He has not stopped to consider the 
sacrifices, not only in blood, sweat and tears, but in some of his own treasured 
ideals, which may be required if the United States is seriously to undertake 
to bring about the millenium in international relations. Take for example 
the ideal of self-government and democracy. This is something that Joe 
Doakes knows about by experience. He enjoys the excitement of a national 
election campaign, he is proud of being free to express his opinions on rival 
candidates and platforms. The results, when the returns are all in, often do 
not satisfy him, but on the whole he believes it is a good system, better than 
any other he ever heard about. If democracy is good for the United States, 
he argues, it must be equally good for the Roumanians and the Argentinians. 
Giving force to this homespun philosophy is the conviction that America, a 
strong, new country, enjoying the manifold blessings of liberty and prosperity, 
has a mission to perform, to redress the wrongs and alleviate the sufferings 
of less fortunate peoples. This is not a new development in American 
thought. More than a century ago Robert Breckonridge wrote that it was 
the mission of America to advance the moral elevation of the world, “to 
teach man to govern himself, to love his fellow... to teach the nations that 
all are equal ...to reverence human rights, to raise up the down-trodden.”* 

Americans who hold these views are rarely troubled by practical diffi- 
culties. They do not stop to consider how much they themselves have profited 
from traditions of self-government reaching back to Magna Carta, traditions 
not a part of the inheritance of the Latin-Americans nor the inhabitants of 
the Balkan States; nor do they remind themselves that democratic institu- 
tions in the United States, even after a hundred and fifty years of experience, 
are still far from perfect. 

Furthermore, the idealists, if I may thus label them for convenience, do 
not fully appreciate that their objective of promoting democracy may conflict 
with another objective, namely the enjoyment of complete sovereignty by all 
States. Suppose for a moment that the Roumanians or the Argentinians do 
not want our type of democracy? Suppose they are so benighted as to prefer 
to live under a dictatorship of some sort? Americans since the days of 
Wilson, and long before that, have stood for self-determination, They have 
believed that people should live under governments of their own choice. Have 
they then the right to insist that all people, everywhere, shall choose democ- 
racy? Questions such as these are confusing, not only in America, I suspect, 


1Merle Curti, The Growth of American Thought (New York, 1943, p. 412). 
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to the mind of the average citizen, who wants his foreign policy stated in 
simple, direct terms. But in the process of his political education they are 
very necessary questions. For they reveal that a statement of foreign policy 


which runs principally in terms of lofty ideals is not sufficient as a guide to 
action. 


This war has enormously stimulated the discussion of foreign affairs and 
foreign policy throughout the United States. In literally thousands of com- 
munities in the past few years millions of serious-minded citizens have 
attended public meetings where professors and State Department officials, 
and occasionally a Senator or Congressman, have described the agreements 
reached at Dumbarton Oaks and at Bretton Woods, or have argued the case 
for the United Nations or for world government. A few newspapers—not 
as many as one would wish—and a few first-class radio commentators are 
doing a good job in keeping the public informed and interested in foreign 
affairs. 

To a certain extent the present flood of publicity on international affairs 
is reminiscent of 1918 and 1919 when President Wilson’s plan for the League 
of Nations stirred the imagination and roused the enthusiasm of millions of 
his countrymen. But those who went through that experience make this 
comparison. They remark on the more sober and restrained tone of the dis- 
cussions of 1945 and 1946. They note, often with disappointment, the lack, 
nowadays, of the messianic fervour that characterized the pro-League argu- 
ments of a quarter century ago. A calculating appraisal of the practical 
possibilities of collective security seems now to have replaced the former 
visions of the City of God. If these observations are correct, and I am in- 
clined to accept them, they are, I believe, a reason for encouragement rather 
than foi disappointment, because to my mind they indicate a hopeful 
transition in American thinking about foreign policy. They show that people 
in the United States in their dealings with foreign countries are beginning to 
be concerned less exclusively with aspirations and ideals and more with what 
practically can be acomplished. 

Striking evidence of the new turn in thought appeared in the early years 
of the second world war, when the amazing success of Hitler’s aggression 
policies awakened interest in the teachings of Haushofer and MacKinder. 
The geographers emerged suddenly as the architects of high policy, pushing 
aside the philosophers and political scientists who had long held the stage. 
Devotees of the new cult of geopolitics talked glibly of “heartlands” and 
“islands of the world.” They bought maps in which the continents appeared 
in surrealistic distortions. They stared into their globes with the intensity 
and hopefulness of crystal-gazers. To those who did not accept the new 
gospel it seemed that even if Hitler failed to conquer the United States, 
Haushofer might. 

The new realism has been given additional impetus, but fortunately a 
somewhat different direction, in the training programme for officers in the 
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United States Naval Reserve, which was set up in a number of American 
universities at the instance of the Navy Department. In this programme the 
prescribed course in “The Foundations of National Power” stresses physical 
resources and technological development, giving much less attention to the 


intangible factors of social psychology which determine a nation’s willingness 
to use its power. 


A statement of the creed of the new school of foreign policy might run 
something like this: 

(1) The primary objective of United States foreign policy is to promote the 
security and welfare of the people of the United States. 

(2) The United States is, and expects to remain, the dominant Power in 
the Western Hemisphere. We, working together with the other 
American republics when possible, but against any of them when neces- 
sary, will oppose the intervention of any non-American Power in the 
affairs of this Hemisphere. 

(3) We shall oppose, by force if necessary, the attempt of any Power to 
dominate Western Europe, or the area in Asia bordering on the Pacific 
Ocean north of the equator. 

Those who profess this creed of blustering realism are not isolationists— 
far from it. They obviously intend that the United States shall take its part, 
and a very active and decisive part, in world affairs. But although in their 
talk about the American Century they seem to flaunt their nationalism, or 
imperialism, it would be unfair to accuse them of rejecting ideals altogether. 
They do not reject them, but they set them apart, distinguishing between 
“objectives,” which have prior importance, and aspirations or things which 
the United States would like to achieve if it were practicable to do so. 

The development of the new realism in American discussions of foreign 
policy indicates an increasing sense of responsibility in international relations. 
As long as Americans felt secure in their isolation and untrammelled by any 
obligation to’ participate in the affairs of the world, they were free to give 
advice to other countries and to enunciate general principles for the conduct of 
international relations. In this happy state of mind they were neither worried 
by the thought that their chickens might come home to roost, nor that they 
themselves might be called upon to put their well-advertised principles into 
practice. But now a large number of thoughtful Americans are aware that the 
United States can no longer escape the great responsibility that attends the 
possession of great power. 

Thus, the critical question at present about American foreign policy is 
not, as in 1919, whether we shall take a hand in world affairs or whether we 
shall go isolationist. The question now is “How shall we use our power?” 
Shall we use it with moderation and with wisdom, in patient striving to make 
the United Nations a going concern, or shall we, backed by our surpassing 
economic power and the terrifying threat of atomic warfare, become imperial- 
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istic, attempting to force our policies on an unwilling world? Actually, the 
struggle between idealists and realists for the control of American foreign 
policy is not so sharply defined, but every day furnishes illustration of the 
basic conflict. Mr. Truman, in his Navy Day speech before stating his Twelve 
Point Programme, realistically laid great stress on the predominant power 
of the American Navy. At the San Francisco Conference the United States 
delegation took the lead in drafting the trusteeship provisions of the United 
Nations Charter. But now when it is suggested that any of the Pacific 
Islands which American forces wrested from the Japanese should be put 
under international control, the realists raise strenuous objection. Idealists 
would entrust to the United Nations all the secret processes of producing 
atomic bombs; realists would guard them jealously for national defence. In 
the continuing controversy over the treatment of Germany and Japan the 
clash is apparent between the advocates of moderation and those who would 
make unrestrained use of present power, not necessarily with a revengeful 
spirit, but impatiently, for the immediate accomplishment of short-run 
objectives. 

Thus far I have not mentioned American relations with Russia which it 
is generally agreed present the supreme test of the wisdom of our policy. Of 
the critical importance of Russia in world affairs Americans of all sorts and 
conditions are keenly aware. At meetings at the Council on Foreign Relations, 
whatever may be the announced topic, the discussion sooner or later is sure to 
turn to the actions, or intentions, of the Soviet Union. In a recent tour of 
nine cities in which the Council has established corresponding committees, I 
found the same preoccupation with Russian policy. Thoughtful, well-informed 
Americans have worked out a middle-of-the-road attitude toward Russia 
that faces facts without sacrificing ideals. They recognize that much of the 
difficulty in dealing with Russia arises from an inheritance of mutual sus- 
picion and distrust for which past policies of the United States and other 
western Powers have been largely responsible. But that is not the whole 
cause of our troubles, for even if we could wipe clean the slate of history, if 
we thoroughly understood the Russians and they us, there would still remain 
the fundamental differences between dictatorship and democracy, between 
communism and free enterprise. Some Americans hold that these differences 
must cause continual and increasingly bitter conflict, until the Russian system 
or ours rules the whole world. These people claim to be realists, but for 
the most part they are unwilling to accept the only realistic conclusion which 
can be deduced from their premises, which is immediate preparation for a 
third world war. 

The majority of thoughtful Americans do not talk of inevitable conflict. 
They recognize Russia’s power and ambitions. They do not minimize the 
clash of interests. But they do know there is not the slightest chance in the 
next ten years of mobilizing Americans to fight Russians. Hence, with more 
realism than the realists, they conclude that the only rational policy for the 
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United States is to find a modus vivendi. That does not mean appeasement, 
nor does it mean a blanket rejection of all Russian proposals, simply because 
they are Russian. It means rather establishing a scale of priority of 
American interests and objectives and saying “No” to the Russians only 
when we are convinced their policies actually threaten world peace and 
security. This group, moreover, would not be content with pursuing a purely 
negative policy towards Russia. It would attempt to enlist Russian par- 


ticipation in all constructive measures for scientific and cultural advance, and 
for economic and social betterment. 


To attempt to portray the thinking of Americans on foreign affairs is an 
over-ambitious undertaking. In a population so varied, spread over such a 
vast territory, there are myriads of currents and counter-currents of opinion 
which defy attempts at description and evaluation. But it is evident that a 
great process of education in foreign affairs is now taking place. The presence 
of the headquarters of the United Nations in New York City in some degree 
makes it an American institution, entitled to its full measure of newspaper 
publicity and local pride. Popular magazines with a nation-wide circulation 
carry to literally millions of readers discussions of problems of foreign policy— 
what to do with the atomic bomb, the occupation of Germany, what to do 
about Russia, the British loan. Most of the articles are more objective, more 
temperate, and more informative than those which appeared in similar pub- 
lications twenty-five years ago. On the radio the news of the world is broad- 
cast in the home regularly every hour by several of the great national systems. 
In the movies, with the exception of one or two films, little has been accom- 
plished, but this institution has great potentialities for bringing to the 
American people a truer appreciation of their new place in the world and 
their responsibility in international affairs. 

In the colleges and universities, the undergraduates, and particularly the 
young veterans returning to complete their studies, are enrolling by the thou- 
sands in courses having to do with foreign policy. To meet this demand a 
number of the universities have organized new departments of study. Others, 
for example Yale, Princeton, Columbia, Johns Hopkins, have established Insti- 
tutes or Schools dealing exclusively with international affairs. One notes, 
also, in visiting the universities and conferring with the teachers and scholars 
in this field, a new emphasis and a scientific approach to the problems of 
world affairs. The chatty conversationalists who had the news of the world 
at their tongues’ end, and the exhorters full of enthusiasm for the bright new 
world, are now less prominent in college faculties. Their place is being taken 
by teachers, who want to know what makes nations tick, why they act as they 
do in their relations with others. This they recognize is a question for which 
there is no easy off-hand answer; it demands knowledge of geography and 
economics as well as politics and social psychology. 
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Although the trend in thinking and writing about foreign policy, both 
within the universities and outside, seems to be in the direction of greater 
realism, we should not conclude that American idealism will no longer be a 
powerful factor in world affairs. As a British editor recently remarked, 
“No nation is more firmly on the side of the angels in the long run.”* But 
sometimes the long run has been distressingly long. It is a huge task to stir 
the interest of a hundred and forty million people, actively engaged in their 
own exciting affairs, in the fate of Iran or the Dodecanese Islands. Equally 
formidable is the job of furnishing them with pertinent information, and of 
arousing their will to action. But the task is not insurmountable; much has 
already been accomplished and important new undertakings are now in the 
planning stage. The goal of all such educational ventures will be to make 
Americans better informed about what is taking place outside their country, 
and to make them more competent to choose between conflicting views on 
policy. Thus, I believe, the inertia that now clogs American action will 
gradually be lifted and the “long run” will be shortened. 

Meanwhile, we may look forward to a gradual integration of American 
thinking about foreign policy, with the result that the perplexing dualism 
which I have described will become less pronounced. Our practical experi- 
ence in dealing with foreign countries in the United Nations will supplement 
our more formal education in international affairs. We shall learn by doing. 
In this process our idealists will have to set practical bounds to their aspira- 
tions, and our realists will discover that a foreign policy couched purely in 
terms of national interest and national power makes no effective appeal to the 
masses of the American people. For the springs of action, the motive forces 
which imnpel our democracy to great deeds are not the desire for greater 
national wealth or prestige, but the ethical and religious ideals that are a part 
of our common cultural heritage—human sympathy, freedom and justice. 


1The Economist, February 23, 1946. 








THE GENERAL SHIPPING SITUATION’ 
THE HON. JOHN S. MACLAY 


I must first make it clear that I speak entirely as an individual and that 
what I have to say must not be taken as the views of any official body or of 
any other shipowner. In fact, it will be remarkable if any of my remarks 
correspond with the views of other shipowners because, from the nature of 
our trade, we tend to be individualists. 

Inevitably the war has produced drastic changes in the quantity and 
distribution of world shipping and these changes I propose to indicate as 
briefly as I can. The figures are as accurate as can at present be obtained, 
but the post-war figures cannot be entirely relied on as information about 
ships which were in enemy possession during the war is not yet complete. 

On September 1, 1939, world tonnage, including tankers, amounted to 
56.8 million gross register tons. In spite of the huge tonnage sunk during 
the war (not less than 21 million tons of United Nations shipping plus the 
very large number of enemy vessels destroyed), the shipbuilding efforts in 
the United Kingdom, in Canada and, above all, in the United States, have 
been so effective that the figure for world tonnage on September 30, 1945, 
was no less than 69 million tons. In other words, the available world tonnage 
had increased on that date by more than 12 million gross tons. That in itself 
is enough to make shipowners of every nation think hard and begin to study 
estimates of the future volume of world trade. The problem becomes still 
more complicated when changes in distribution of ownership between 1939 
and 1946 are considered. 

In brief, during that period tonnage belonging to nations other than the 
United States decreased by 19 million tons, while United States tonnage 
increased by 31.6 million tons; namely, from 8.5 to 40.1 million tons. The 
only other increase during these years was by the Dominions, i.e., Canada 
and Australia, whose tonnage increased during the period under review from 
1 to 2.6 million tons, the increase being almost entirely Canadian. 

Of the other nations, the neutrals—Spain, Sweden, Turkey, Brazil, 
Panama and the other smaller shipowning nations—all came out of the war 
with about the same fleets as they entered it. The tonnage owned by Belgium, 
Holland, Norway and Denmark has decreased by about half; France and 
Greece find themselves with only about one third of their pre-war merchant 
fleets; other countries, including Germany and Japan, are estimated to have 
dropped from over 15 million tons to just under 5 million tons. 

Finally, the United Kingdom and her Colonies (excluding the Dominions) 
are left with three-quarters of their pre-war fleet, having dropped from 16.5 
million tons in 1939 to 12.5 million tons on September 30, 1945. The follow- 
ing table gives the principal figures: 


1Address given at Chatham House on March 19, 1946. 
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Gross TONNAGE: FIGURES IN MILLIONS 


1939 1945 
NATION (Sept. 1) (Sept. 30) 

United: Kanadom: «0.208. oern cs 16.5 12.5 
BOT SRORID Goincacc.<ciccarsspnmdeartenaanines 8.5 40.1 
So Saka een es Cero cat LC nr ai cae 
COST C2 Sa pe II ee Br iinet lier Os emir 
TOMMIMNE Cf csicoh.-csscckccosccemtttaetnce totaetee 42 2.4 
I os aesisscsssssesniopaseneen eames, 2.7 1.4 
Wemee oak alkenes 2.6 0.9 
eee Sibi sbvaciceanasdkc tte otnd ete 1.7 0.5 
British Dominions .........c.cccsscssssssssssessessees 1.0 2.6 
MEE Ss :s5ssccsccsscgleadeneneeoreaeee 1.0 1.1 
MEPIS 5, cet, «cs spncscenscsnsseestiee antes 0.9 0.5 
RENE os cis scishusdacas sdhacdeccharvorecmcnncmeatiotenneta 0.8 0.8 
WRN 25.2) ities ee eee 0.7 0.7 
BAMBI 8 coicsc ti alessstdctsceea aaa 0.4 0.4 
NRA ae sccsapvecieeseseis bass tessa 0.4 0.2 
WO VEOR WOTIIEIOS 5 crsciccssstisitvvrccoretioeiatnes 6.1 4.9* 

56.8 69.0 


*(Including Germany and Japan) 


At this point a word of warning is necessary. All these figures have been 
given in gross register tons and cover every class of ship (United States ships 
trading on the Great Lakes alone are excluded). The figures will not neces- 
sarily correspond with those issued by the United States authorities because 
these are given in dead-weight tons. It is to be hoped that in future agree- 
ment will be reached between shipowning nations to present their statistics in 
strictly comparable form, as much confusion has been caused in the past by 
failure to do so. 

From these figures it will be seen that the world shipping position today 
is dominated by the enormous American fleet and that the future of world 
shipping must depend on the use the Americans make of that fleet. 


Shipping can be divided into five distinct categories: passenger vessels, 
cargo liners, tramps, coasters and tankers. There are sub-divisions within 
these categories which can be ignored for the purpose of this paper. 

Tankers, being vessels used exclusively in the carriage of bulk oils, form 
a separate subject. Similarly, coasting tonnage constitutes a subject all of 
its own—of great importance but one which links up with the inland trans- 
port problems of the various countries and is therefore outside the scope of 
this paper. 

There is some overlapping between passenger vessels and cargo liners 
but, for my present purpose, by passenger vessels I mean ships whose primary 
concern is the carrying of passengers rather than cargo. In this class of ship 
the United Kingdom is still the dominant owner. Although the United 
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Kingdom suffered serious losses during the war in this class of ship, she still 
controls by far the largest volume of passenger tonnage. Before the war 
United Kingdom supremacy on certain routes was sometimes threatened by 
foreign government-subsidized vessels. Germany and Italy operated some 
fine ships on the Northern Atlantic and Eastern runs. The United States 
and Japan both provided serious competition in the Pacific. But this was 
largely a question of individual ships added to already fully-tonnaged runs 
competing for the cream of the passenger traffic. 

One point must be emphasized: people were very ready to criticize British 
passenger ships before the war, particularly on the eastern services, on the 
ground that foreign vessels were considerably faster. It must be remembered 
that speed is the most expensive of all commodities in a ship. Not only are 
the engines expensive, but the hull has to be modified to get speed and the 
alterations to the hull, together with the size of the engine room, reduce the 
carrying capacity of the ship. 

Unfortunately, the ownership of large fast liners is apt to become a matter 
of international prestige rather than one of competitive efficiency and in almost 
every case the vessels which challenged the United Kingdom before the war 
were subsidized in some way or another by their respective Governments. 
British owners of passenger liners had to stand on their own feet. British 
mail contracts bore direct relationship to the service rendered and could not 
be considered as subsidies. While some government assistance was given 
in the financing and insuring of the two “Queens,” the ships had to trade as 
economic units. 

Today the United Kingdom, in spite of heavy losses, still remains the 
dominant owner of passenger ships, and it is hard at this stage to say what 
difficulties owners are likely to meet. Undoubtedly the question of foreign 
subsidized competition may arise again but possibly the most serious problem 
will be that of the competition of air transport. This should not cause serious 
concern if air passengers are charged fares adequate to cover the cost of 
operation. If air transport is to be heavily subsidized the future of passenger 
liners must be obscure. 

I would add that it is most improbable that air transport will constitute 
any threat to cargo shipping in the foreseeable future. In support of this a 
short quotation from an address on this subject to the Institute of Transport 
by Mr. Leslie Runciman in 1942 is of interest, when he showed first, that one 
moderate sized cargo vessel in a single peace-time year carried three times as 
much freight measured in ton miles as the whole of the highly organized 
domestic air lines of the United States; secondly, that the cost per ton mile 
by air was about 30d. while the similar cost for the ship before the war was 
about one-thirtieth of a penny. 

Air transport will, of course, compete for the carriage of certain high- 
valued non-bulk commodities, small valuable package goods, but air com- 


petition with ordinary cargo shipping, I am convinced, can be ignored for 
years to come. 
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From now onwards my remarks should be taken as applying only to cargo 
liners and tramps, the carriers of all the world’s goods other than bulk oils. 
It is in these categories that the United States now dominates the world, and 
it is necessary at once to consider two aspects of the position: first, the quality 
of the United States fleet, and, secondly, what is known of American policy 
with regard to its use. 

On quality I believe there has been much misinformation. American 
tonnage falls broadly into two classes; first, the Liberty ship, the vessel turned 
out in fabulous numbers by methods of pre-fabrication and mass production 
during the war years—the ship which if it did not save the cause of the United 
Nations certainly shortened the war by a great many years; secondly, ships 
of 14 knots and faster. 

Between the wars the United States built a negligible number of ships. 
In 1941, when Sir Arthur Salter went to the United States to discuss the 
American shipbuilding programme, it was with considerable nervousness 
that a target, first of 5 million dead-weight tons for 1942 was discussed and 
later, when this target was raised to 8 million tons, it was felt by many that 
the figure was a pious hope very unlikely to be realized. It is enough to say 
that 8 million tons dead-weight were completed in 1942 and in 1943 United 
States production reached the incredible figure of over 19 million tons. 

As the United States had a very small trained labour force, it was 
obviously necessary to draw into the shipyards numbers of workers most of 
whom had never seen a ship, many of whom had never even seen the sea. 
Inevitably the ships they produced were not perfect, but stories of ships break- 
ing in two and developing major structural weakness were greatly exag- 
gerated. At one stage, when 2,200 Liberty ships had been launched, five had 
broken in two; 150 had developed structural weakness, but all but three of 
these vessels were cured in one treatment—not a bad record for a completely 
newly-trained labour force. The Liberty ship, which constitutes the great 
bulk of the American fleet, was undeniably the ideal vessel for the war job she 
was called on to do. Her trouble, from the post-war commercial point of 
view, is that her fuel consumption is fairly heavy and her speed is only 10 
knots. This, however, is not worse than the average speed of the world 
tramp fleet, and at any period when freights are reasonably high these ships 
could compete most effectively in the world tramp markets. It is only when 
freights are low that fuel consumption becomes a major factor. 

In the last stages of the war, however, the United States concentrated on 
the production of much faster ships, namely the Maritime Commission “C” 
class ship, varying in speed from 14%4 to 17¥%4 knots, and the Victory ship 
with an average speed of about 16% knots. These, particularly the “C” class 
ships, are just as good as anything afloat of their type. Their engines are 
most efficient and their general lay-out excellent for the average cargo liner 
business. 
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During the war it was thought that the United States would find great 
difficulty in finding crews for this huge fleet. In fact they succeeded. Excel- 
lent training schools were set up and by and large the entire fleet was manned 
by American citizens. It is often said that, for a variety of reasons, the 
United States is not a sea-going nation. At present there is truth in this. 
Many do not care to take to the sea as a life career, but I myself have little 
doubt that manning will not be a major problem in the maintenance of the 
size of the post-war fleet which the United States is likely to wish to keep 
in Overseas operation. Crews will always be found from young men who have 
the urge to see something of the world. They may not spend their lives at 
sea, but with good recruiting propaganda, and the Americans are good at 
that kind of thing, I think they will get the men they need. 

Dealing next with United States policy with regard to the use of their 
fleet, at one time the American shipping community and some government 
officials were talking of huge figures for the American post-war active mer- 
chant marine. Today public expressions of policy are much more reasonable. 
The current slogan is that 50 per cent of American import and export trade 
must be carried in American bottoms. Figures varying between 8 and 12 
million gross tons are openly discussed, but from this are to be deducted both 
tankers and the intercoastal fleet. Responsible opinion talks mainly in terms 
of maintaining a nucleus of ocean-going vessels sufficient to keep a basic 
number of skilled officers, engineers and men in constant employment; a 
nucleus on which to build again if it should ever be necessary for war pur- 
poses. A fleet of reasonable size is considered to be a national necessity both 
for economic protection and for purposes of national defence. In passing, 
it should be noted that American intercoastal shipping, i.e., the trade between 
the east and west coasts of the United States, is carried on in large vessels 
which are perfectly capable of overseas trading and, therefore, any such 
shipping used on the coast in peace-time could be switched to overseas opera- 
tion if circumstances warranted. 

What, then, is the figure necessary to satisfy the 50 per cent of foreign 
trade formula? No one to my knowledge has made any public statement of 
this. My own guess is that it will be found that the post-war overseas fleet, 
after a few years, will not be of very alarming size. The pre-war American 
fleet of dry cargo vessels trading overseas was only about 2 million gross 
tons. Even if the post-war fleet is more than doubled, it is not a very alarm- 
ing figure, but it must be remembered that there will be one great difference, 
namely that every ship in this fleet will be of 1414 knots or better speed, and 
this is just the class of ship in which the United Kingdom suffered the most 
serious losses during the war. On June 30, 1945, I think we had about 400 
less ships of this type than we had before the war. 

Another reason why I think that we need not be over-concerned about 
the prospect of an American large merchant marine policy is that responsible 
American shipowners and many government officials are frightened of starting 
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another period of high subsidies. American costs of operation are very high 
compared to those of other nations. Both shipowners and government officials 
at present are remembering vividly their experience between the wars. They 
believe that if the United States tries to maintain too big a fleet it is bound 
sooner or later to run at a loss. One Congress might sanction the subsidies 
necessary to cover the loss, another might refuse them. The change from 
a high subsidy policy to something more nearly approaching the cost of 
operation is likely to pull down good owners and bad. Also there are many 
who believe that a large merchant marine is really a luxury for the United 
States ; that other nations should be allowed to earn the foreign exchange they 
badly need by concentrating on overseas shipping. 

If the foregoing turns out to be reasonably correct, it is clear that we are 
faced with the quite remarkable problem of what is going to happen to the 
rest of the American fleet, and if shipowners all over the world could be sure 
of the answer, they would be very much happier. On February 26, 1946, a 
Bill’ was finally passed by Congress which is intended to cover the disposal 
and future operation of the American fleet. I understand that it provides for 
the sale of American Government ships, first to American shipowners, secondly 
to foreign owners, and thirdly, to immobilize by laying up whatever vessels 
are unsold by the end of a certain period. No one can guess accurately what 
will happen, but it seems unlikely that very many ships will be bought by 
foreigners ; exchange obviously presents great difficulties, and the great ship- 
owning nations will prefer, by and large, to rebuild their fleets with the very 
best type of modern tonnage. There may, however, be a certain number of 
sales to South American and other countries which have not previously been 
owners of large merchant marines, and some Continental countries may also 
buy if they can find the exchange. (One of the dangers of the United States 
50 per cent formula as a basic national policy is that it puts uneconomic ideas 
into the heads of other nations.) 

American shipowners are expected to take over only the fast types of 
ship. They are unlikely to touch the slow Liberty vessels. The entire active 
merchant marine will be of very high-class, but the creeks and rivers of the 
United States will be filled with older tonnage and the Liberty fleet. 

It is necessary to add that it is the present intention of the United States 
authorities to immobilize by Act of Congress that section of their fleet which 
is not disposed of, by tying it up in such a way that it will not hang over the 
world market. Some such phrase as “only to be commissioned in the event 
of national emergency as proclaimed by the President and Congress of the 
United States” will doubtless be used, but the very fact of the existence of 
this laid-up fleet is bound to influence shipowners for many years to come, 
as no one can be certain what a new Congress may decide. Even if the ships 
are not particularly efficient in peace-time conditions, a rising freight market 
could make them a paying proposition as long as they are capable of steaming. 


1The Ships’ Sales Act. 
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The post-1914-18-war American fleet, which also lay idle year after year, 
undoubtedly had a depressing effect on the world shipping position until 1933 
or 1934. In fact some of this idle fleet rendered admirable service in this 
war, more than twenty years after it had been built. 


I have sketched the world position as it is today, trying to outline a few 
of the factors which are influencing shipowners all over the world in their 
decisions about new building. Discussion of the detailed implications both to 
the United Kingdom and to other nations would take far more space than I 
can give, but I will say one word about the United Kingdom. Cargo liner 
owners, just as the owners of passenger ships, are now in the unenviable 
position of being forced, in order to preserve their trades, to renew their fleets 
at a period of very high costs. I think many will be doing so with the full 
knowledge that they must be prepared to write down heavily the value of 
their ships as soon as they are launched. Few of us believe that present 
prices will continue for more than a few years. British tramp owners, on 
the other hand, are bound to go more cautiously. Provided they can preserve 
the nucleus of their office and sea-going staffs, it is possible for them to wait 
for a while and watch. What happened after the last war is in the minds 
of many—ships bought at huge prices, making high profits for not more than 
eighteen months, then the inevitable consequence of world over-tonnaging, 
and the forcing out of business of many firms. Everything depends on how 
the United States handles its surplus tonnage. Congress is an unpredictable 
quantity and only experience will show at what level freights will be three 
years from now. In my view it will be better for the United Kingdom in the 
long run to submit to a reduced fleet for a year or two so that ten years from 
now we may find ourselves with an industry financially sound and the owners 
of a thoroughly efficient, completely up-to-date merchant marine. 


In future years there is bound to be much discussion of international pools 
and international schemes. Some of these must undoubtedly be studied with 
great care, but there are certain essentials which, writing as an individual, 
I believe it is of the utmost importance to bear in mind. The great merchant 
marines of the world in the past have been built up by sheer efficiency of 
construction and of management. The ideal conditions for world shipping 
are achieved when there is the maximum freedom for multilateral trade and 
a minimum of flag discrimination and government subsidies. Only in such 
conditions can the world’s goods be moved with the maximum efficiency and 
the minimum cost. The need for the restoration of these conditions has been 
foreshadowed by numerous international statements, by Governments, Inter- 
national Chambers of Commerce, trading associations, and other organizations. 

All alternatives to these principles ultimately lead to some form of quota 
system; i.e., the allocation by international agreement of quotas of tonnage 
which may be operated by different nations. The difficulties and dangers 
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which must arise if any attempt is made to parcel out world tonnage on such 
a basis are most alarming. It is perhaps sufficient to give two illustrations. 
If any attempt were made to allocate world ownership of tonnage on a quota 
basis, some yardstick would be necessary because there are many nations 
today who have very small merchant marines who would be delighted to 
increase their fleets if they could do so without risk of loss. Take one possi- 
bility—the yardstick of population; obviously an absurd one. Nevertheless, 
if it were used, it would give the following order of maritime precedence: 

(1) China 

(2) India 

(3) Soviet Russia 

(4) United States. 


Another yardstick which might be considered more reasonable is that of 
percentage shares in world trade. Thus, if tonnage were related strictly to 
trade, on 1939 figures the British Commonwealth and Empire as a whole 
would remain about stationary, but the United Kingdom’s share would be 
heavily reduced. We would be left with less than half our pre-war fleet. 
Norway is even more dependent on her merchant marine than the United 
Kingdom for her economic life and Norway under that system would have a 
negligible fleet. Other results would be equally absurd. 

It would be, I submit, impossible to find any yardstick which would deter- 
mine the relative sizes of national merchant marines without causing the most 
serious international friction. 

While recognizing that nations will feel that a certain minimum fleet is 
essential for purposes of economic and strategic protection, it is earnestly to 
be hoped that just as quickly as possible the maximum freedom will be given 
to the maritime nations of the world to determine the size of their fleets 
through no:mai well-tried methods of commercial negotiation and discussion. 
This need not necessarily mean indefinite cut-throat competition. Before 
1939 the shipowners of the world were learning how to use liner conferences 
and other schemes of international co-operation to avoid ruinous competition, 
particularly in times of low freights. These methods may well be developed. 

That this is well in the minds of the Governments of the principal maritime 
nations can be seen from the recommendation of the United Maritime Authori- 
ty agreed by the representatives of eighteen nations at their final meeting on 
February 14, 1946. This recommendation included the words “being 
unanimously of the opinion that the return to normal processes of international 
shipping should not be retarded.” This recommendation went on, however, 
to agree to methods of dealing with the acute problems which still continue 
during the transitional period from war to peace and included recommendations 
for continued international co-operation for a period of at least eight months. 
Doubtless at the end of these eight months the position will again be reviewed, 
and if conditions are still abnormal some further international arrangement 
may be made between Governments to cover the pressing needs of relief, etc. 
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What will come after is impossible to say. Many of us hope that Govern- 
ment controls will disappear, and that the shipowners of the various nations 
will be allowed to work out their own futures by the well-tried processes of 
commercial negotiation. The Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations may, of course, wish to keep an eye on this industry, so important to 
the whole movement of world trade. If so, well and good, but I, at least, 
trust that it will be no more than a friendly and watching eye, and that it will 
be left to the shipowners’ national and international organizations to conduct 
the international affairs of the industry. 


Summary of Discussion 


LieuT.-CoLoneL C. L’EstRANGE MALONE raised the question of a quota 
system in regard to the merchant navy : he pointed out that the only alternative 
appeared to be a policy of scramble or the law of the jungle. For whalers and 
in some respects tankers some form of international quota had been agreed 
and he wondered if it would not be possible to make one more effort to come 
to agreement, perhaps with the United States and one or two other big mer- 
chant navies, in regard to total tonnage. 

Secondly, whether or not by international agreement we decided on a 
tonnage for the merchant navy, was it a practical policy to maintain that ton- 
nage, whatever the conditions of trade in the United Kingdom, by such means 
as continuation of the pool, or subsidies, or any other means necessary? 


Mr. Mactay said that for the United States and the United Kingdom to 
endeavour to decide on the right tonnage for each of us would involve great 
difficulty. How should we be able to stop other nations taking exception to 
it? And were we to support the tonnages decided upon through thick and 
thin by subsidies? And what about India? If we said that the United King- 
dom, a very small island, should have its 20 million tons, or whatever was 
agreed, whereas our prevailing share of world trade was relatively small, how 
would countries with enormous populations and potential trade, such as India 
and China, react? The International Tanker Pool had been a very effective 
instrument before the war, but it was easier to deal with tankers which were 
relatively small in number, and under a small number of owners. A similar 
kind of pool might be made to work for cargo ships. The basis of that pool 
was that people laid their ships up when the world was over-tonnaged and 
got paid so much out of the pool while the ships were laid up; but we were 
caught between two things; we wanted to keep our fleets making money and 
our men and ships at sea, and you could not work it both ways in an inter- 
national pool. 

That led to the second question, how, having decided on a figure, we 
should keep a minimum fleet at sea. He thought that we must do so, because 
the United Kingdom above all must have an adequate merchant marine and 
enough men constantly available for reasons of national defence. We could 
stand for a few years a smaller fleet than before the war, but within ten years 
it was hoped we should get back to and even exceed that figure; if this proved 
impossible by normal means, the industry must remain in closest touch with 
the Government and, by subsidies or some other means, build up and main- 
tain the necessary fleet. It was hoped that subsidies would not be necessary, 
but this depended largely on the subsidy policies of other Governments. 
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Mr. J. H. Borvase said that it seemed to him that the lecturer had dis- 
posed rather easily of the huge American surplus fleet, in view of the agitation 
persisting in the United States now for a large mercantile marine. In face 
of the American Loan position, how was that going to affect shipping and the 
question of Empire Preference? Further, he was sorry to hear the lecturer 
say that it was not necessary for a tramp owner always to remain in business ; 
the question of personnel had not been raised and the lecturer would no doubt 
agree that, after the work the seamen had done inthis war, they should be 
taken into consideration. Whilst the seafaring unions had asked to be repre- 
sented at the meetings which had been taking place with regard to the future 
of world shipping which, up to now, had not been accorded, it was regrettable 
that the United Maritime Authority had been disbanded. If there was to 


be any competition this time amongst shipping owners it must not be fought 
out on the backs of the seamen. 


Mr. Mac tay said that the American Loan might make some difference ; 
it was not known if the Government might decide that some of the dollars 
could be used in the purchase of American ships, but in any case it would not 
be a great factor in the disposal of the American Merchant Marine. 

In regard to Empire Preference, before the war a quite extraordinarily 
high percentage of inter-Empire trade was carried by British tonnage—over 
90 per cent. That had been achieved without any arbitrary rules and he was 
personally opposed to arbitrary rules because such a measure invited retalia- 
tion by other nations; he thought it would be a mistake to attempt to codify 
our Empire trade and pnt it in a “Navigation Act.” 

On the subject of crews, in giving the example of the tramp owner, he 
had been using rather extreme figures. His point was that the liner-owners 
were committed to building at any given moment to preserve their trade, but 
this did not necessarily apply to tramp owners. One of the disasters of 
fluctuation was in the employment of seamen. There had been a Continuous 
Employment Pool during the war and the Shipping Federation was preparing 
draft proposals for a continuation of that scheme, so that a nucleus of British 
seamen would go into the industry knowing that they would have continuous 
employment indefinitely, subject to the obvious safeguards on each side, even 
though the size of the fleet fiuctuated. 

With regard to the disbandment of the United Maritime Authority, he 
had said an international arrangement was continuing for another eight 
months, though not in the same form. Various recommendations had been 
referred to the constituent Governments to continue the form of collaboration 
which had been necessary during the immediate post-war transition period. 


Lieut.-CoLonet H. E. Crocker asked how British shipping was to com- 


pete against subsidies by other Governments; was there any organization 
which would control subsidies? 


Mr. Mactray said that it was not known at present which nations might 
start subsidies after the war, but certainly the United States was very fright- 
ened of a high subsidy policy. They, however, would adhere to what they 
called a differential subsidy. They would obviously consider it essential to 
keep some ship-building yards going in the United States and they would 
undoubtedly subsidize to enable American owners to buy American ships at 
the equivalent cost of foreign-built ships. There would also probably be an 
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operating cost differential, because their operating costs were much higher 
than those of other nations; that applied to wages, repairs, etc. Beyond that, 
in their present temper, they were not anxious to go; though, of course, one 
could not be sure that they would not change. 


Mr. E. H. W. Arxinson asked whether the Americans were likely to try 
to achieve their intention to carry 50 per cent of cargoes to and from the 
United States in American bottoms by means of legislation, a Navigation 
Act of their own, competitive methods or other means? 


Mr. Mac tay replied that it was his impression that America was deter- 
mined to have a fair-sized efficient seagoing fleet. The problem was made 
easier by the fact, previously mentioned, that shipping between the coasts 
was carried on in big ships which could go overseas, so they had those to fall 
back on as well as their overseas fleet. But they would decide on a minimum 
fleet, so that they always had trained men, trained operators, and some of 
their yards working. In case of need they would achieve that by subsidy. 
It was hoped that they would not aim at anything fantastic like 20-30 million 
tons of active shipping but, if for example they decided to double their pre- 
war overseas dry-cargo fleet, it would only mean increasing to between 4 
and 5 million gross tons and the drop in the German and Japanese fleets 
should allow for that without causing any great difference to international 
shipping. 


POSTSCRIPT NOTE 


The principal provisions of the United States Merchant Ship Sales Act, 
1946, which are relevant to this paper are as follows: 

Declaration of Policy. “(a) It is necessary for the national security and 
development and maintenance of the domestic and the export and import 
foreign commerce of the United States that the United States have an effi- 
cient and adequate American-owned merchant marine (1) sufficient to carry 
its domestic water-borne commerce and a substantial portion of its water- 
borne export and import foreign commerce and to provide shipping service 
on all routes essential for maintaining the flow of such domestic and foreign 
water-borne commerce at all times; (2) capable of serving as a naval and 
military auxiliary in time of war or national emergency; (3) owned and 
operated under the United States flag by citizens of the United States; (4) 
composed of the best-equipped, safest, and most suitable types of vessels, 
constructed in the United States and manned with a trained and efficient 
citizen personnel; and (5) supplemented by efficient American-owned facili- 
ties for shipbuilding and ship repair, marine insurance and other auxiliary 
services. 

(b) It is hereby declared to be the policy of this Act to foster the de- 
velopment and encourage the maintenance of such a merchant marine.” 
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Sale and Charter of War-built Vessels. The Act provides for the sale 
or charter to United States citizens of war-built vessels of all classes and for 
the sale (not charter) to non-citizens of war-built vessels of all classes except 
passenger ships and a few specialized Liberty hulls. Preference is given to 
citizens over non-citizens, and sales to non-citizens may be made only if the 
vessels in question have been available for a reasonable period for citizens to 
purchase or charter. (In the case of the faster types of dry-cargo vessels 
and tankers, this period is set at 90 days.) Prices for non-citizens are not 
yet finally determined but are likely to be reasonable and to bear relation 
to pre-war cost of building outside the United States. 


Withdrawal of United States Government from Commercial Operation 
of Merchant Shipping. After the cessation of hostilities (defined as “the 
date proclaimed by the President as the date of the cessation of hostilities in 
the present war, or the date so specified in a concurrent resolution of the two 
Houses of the Congress, whichever is the earlier”) “operation of vessels in 
commercial service by the United States, either for its own account or through 
operating agents under agency agreements, shall, except as to the Panama 
Railroad Company and other services specifically authorized by law, be con- 
tinued only to the extent necessary to effect orderly transfer of vessels to 
private operation.” 


National Defence Reserve Fleet. All vessels unsold, and therefore re- 
maining in the ownership of the Maritime Commission on December 31, 1947, 
will be placed in a “National Defence Reserve” and shall be “preserved and 
maintained by the Commission for the purposes of National Defence.” Ves- 
sels placed in such a reserve shall “in no case be used for commercial opera- 
tion except if requisitioned under Section 902 of the Merchant Marine Act, 


1936.” 


In brief, therefore, the Government of the United States will go out of 
the shipping business, a decision of great importance to shipowners all over 
the world; but the following uncertain factors remain: (a) the date of Ter- 
mination of Hostilities which determines the date of withdrawal of the United 
States Government from commercial operation; (b) the number of ships 
unsold on December 31, 1947, which will determine the tonnage to be placed 
in the “Defence Reserve” and therefore the United States’ share of the total 
active world merchant fleet at that date. 

In the meantime, world shipbuilding figures show that at the end of 
June 1946, a total of 3,277,325 tons gross were under construction of which 
53.9 per cent is being built in Great Britain and Ireland. (The figure is 
1,764,943, the highest recorded for Great Britain and Ireland since June 
1922. Tonnage under construction in the United States is down to 386,583 
gross tons.) 
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On the basis of these facts one can, by making some possibly dangerous 
assumptions, compile a very rough balance sheet of what the world position 
may be at the end of 1947, although this must obviously be highly conjectural. 

At the end of 1945 world tonnage, as stated in the paper, stood at 69 
million tons. To this must be added new building for two years, which may 
approximate 6 or 7 million tons, giving a total of, say, 76 million. Assuming 
a total active United States fleet of all types including coastal, intercoastal 
and tankers of 12 million tons (possibly too high a figure), and assuming 
sales abroad of 5 million (probably a high figure), some 23 million tons of 
United States shipping would be left for immobilization as a Defence Re- 
serve. This figure would therefore be deducted from the world total of 76 
million, leaving an active world fleet of 53 million tons as against the 1939 
figure of about 57 million tons. As that figure, however, included a substantial 
number of laid-up or otherwise ineffective ships, it seems that, on the 
broadest basis, one might expect the effective world fleet at the end of 1947 
to be roughly equivalent to what it was at the outbreak of war. One might 
also expect the distribution of merchant fleets among the nations gradually 
to be resuming its pre-war shape. 

No one yet can tell how the volume of world seaborne trade will then 
compare with the pre-war volume, but assuming a reasonable expansion, 
certain obvious conclusions can be drawn. 


July 31, 1946 
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RUSSIA IN EUROPE: THE CONFLICT 
OF VALUES’ 


EDWARD CRANKSHAW 


I think most people would agree that the main sentiment of the average 
well-intentioned Englishman face to face with Russia is bewilderment tinged 
with hostility. Not everyone, of course, is bewildered. There are the British 
Communists, for whom everything that Moscow does is right; and there are 
the congenital anti-Bolsheviks, for whom everything that Moscow does is 
wrong. But the rest of us, who try very hard to keep some kind of grip on 
the real world of human beings instead of slipping off into a painless void of 
fantasy, are, quite simply, bewildered, distrustful and increasingly hostile. 
Two years ago it was very different. Two years ago we were sympathetic 
in the extreme. The Kremlin has performed a remarkable feat in changing 
this sympathy into distrust and hostility in so short a time. But even so, 
it is an unsatisfactory sort of hostility. It is hostility towards the unknown 
and the incalculable, because very few people have a clear idea of this Russia 
which arouses in them so many emotions of distaste. Is it a nation or is it a 
government? If it is a government, is it Bolshevism as such, or is it Stalin- 
ism? And what sort of an image does the word Russia now convey? The 
lying propaganda of the Moscow wireless; the drunkenness of Russian troops 
in Vienna; the bleaknesses of Mr. Molotov—all these things we know at first 
hand. And then there are the rumours: the arbitrary violence of the Security 
Police, the N.K.V.D. (the People’s Commissariat for Internal Affairs) ; the 
mass deportations of Poles, Roumanians, Estonians and the rest; the forced 
jabour-cainps; the dictatorship of the Kremlin; the rigid censorship; the 
restriction of the liberty of the individual—and all the paraphernalia of what 
we rightly regard as totalitarianism. These items do not compose the portrait 
of a living people. But they are all we have. Two years ago we had a differ- 
ent set of images. Then we had the glorious Red Army, the sacrificial pur- 
pose of a people with an idea, the indomitable, wise and far-seeing Marshal 
Stalin. Those items did not make the portrait of a nation either. 

It is not my task to solve any problems of international relations. The 
most I can hope to do is to clear away some irrelevancies in order to suggest 
the real nature of the problems, because what I take to be the fundamental 
conflict between Russia and ourselves is so far largely concealed. It is 
nothing less than a conflict of human values, and it is now hidden behind the 
more obvious and spectacular conflicts, such as capitalism versus socialism, 
or Leninist-Marxism versus western liberalism, or Mr. Molotov versus Mr. 
Bevin. These more obvious tensions are real enough: there is no need to 
minimize them. But they spring from a deeper conflict, which they partially 

1Address given at Chatham House on July 18, 1946. 
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obscure. They are essentially conflicts of cross-purposes, futile and danger- 
ous. They are dangerous because they are misleading and precisely because 
they so successfully conceal the major issue. We have the impression that if 
only we could remove these short-term misunderstandings and suspicions or 
at any rate begin to see behind them, the problems of Anglo-Russian relations 
would solve themselves. Nothing, I believe, could be farther from the truth. 
For behind these differences we should find a fundamental opposition which 
is nothing less than the conflict between two distinct attitudes towards life 
and society: the Russian and the Western European. 

This opposition is of ancient standing. It is a great deal older than Mr. 
Molotov, or Lenin, or even Karl Marx. It has done plenty of harm in the 
past, without being adequately diagnosed. One could say, for instance, that 
it was one of the main causes of the first world war. Today its diagnosis is 
an urgent necessity, because, for the first time in history, the Russian attitude 
to life and society is an active force in the West. For the first time in history, 
nations which have hitherto found their chief inspiration in the West are now 
being influenced by Russia. Eastern Europe, in a word, is becoming Russian- 
ized. And we have not, the great majority of us, a clear idea of what this 
means. We think in terms of some kind of communism versus some kind of 
capitalism, we talk about Iron Curtains, and we leave it at that. But Russian- 
ization is something very much deeper and more radical than communism, 
which, as such, need be no more than an economic reorientation. Russian- 
ization entails a spiritual reorientation, of which Russian Communism is 
merely an outward sign. It means, among other things, the abandonment of 
Graeco-Roman ideals and the substitution of something quite different. It 
could mean, in short, the end of Europe as we understand it. 

One of the chief reasons for our bewilderment and increasing hostility 
face to face with Russia is, as one would expect, ignorance. But it is not 
the sort of ignorance that can be set right by a visit to the country, to see it 
for oneself and get to know the people. It is fairly safe to say—and recent 
experience supports this—that the more, up to a point, the ordinary liberal 
Englishman gets to know about Russia the less he will like what he knows. 
The reservation “up to a point” is important. Since the war, when Russia 
could do no wrong, a good many facts have become common knowledge, 
facts of the kind which could not be made public during the war, and which 
would not have been believed if they had been. And none of these facts is 
attractive. The more we learn, the less we like what we learn. Already quite 
a number of honest people are beginning to feel that we fought and conquered 
Hitlerism in order to make the world safe for—Hitlerism. And I am reason- 
ably certain that a brief stay in Russia would make them feel this more 
strongly than ever—not the kind of stay enjoyed by, for instance, Mr. 
Priestley, but the kind of stay inflicted on British seamen unloading a cargo 
at, say, Archangel. That is what I meant by saying that our ignorance is not 
likely to be dispelled by “seeing for ourselves.” We should either see too 
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much, and translate it into terms of English life, which would give us alto- 
gether a wrong idea of Russian life; or we should see too little. Our ignor- 
ance goes too deep. 

This ignorance, which makes most of our talk and speculation about 
Russia so irrelevant, is aggravated by the very human habit of thinking about 
other nations in terms of their institutions, instead of thinking about the insti- 
tutions in terms of the people who evolved them. Parallel with this, and in 
spite of continual demonstrations to the contrary, is our persistent belief that 
the same word, or its literal equivalent, means the same thing in all countries. 
Where Russia is concerned this double error works with quite exceptional 
potency, because, for one reason and another, most of us do not know the 
Russian people at all. So we are forced to think of them in terms of their 
institutions, and we are forced to think of their institutions in terms of our 
own. Nothing could be more fatal. An obvious example is our habit of think- 
ing of Russia in terms of socialism, instead of thinking of Russian Socialism 
in terms of Russia. Socialism, of course, we think of in terms of Keir Hardie, 
Mr. Dalton, or, more exuberantly, Karl Marx. This kind of thinking can 
cause a great deal of bewilderment which hardens into hostility. And simple, 
concrete words are just as bad as abstract concepts. Our whole picture of 
Soviet Russia is falsified by words. To the British soldier the word “trans- 
port” calls up an image of a phalanx of three-ton trucks, solid, immaculate 
and uniform. But pronounce that word to a Russian and he will see in his 
mind’s eye a long procession of farm-carts hauled by thin and hairy ponies; 
and even the farm-cart is a flimsy affair like an outsize wooden pig-trough 
on extemporized wheels. During the period of the first Five Year Plans 
the word “wrecker” caused us a good deal of concern. But one has to remem- 
ber that at that time the average Russian factory was not what we should 
call a factory at all, but a sort of improvised workshop. Even the fine, new 
modern production lines were staffed mainly by the sort of people who, in 
Great Britain, would never be allowed within reach of a’ machine. ‘The 
atmosphere was the sort of atmosphere one would achieve by populating a 
machine-shop with peasant characters from Chekhov, Turgeniev, or 
Dostoievski. Parts got lost, machines were not bedded down and threw 
themselves over when they were started up, whole batteries of machines 
would stand idle for months for lack of simple maintenance, cars would be 
put together without their distributors because the supply of distributors had 
been exhausted and production must not stop. The only way to bring this 
kind of thing to an end was to call it sabotage or wrecking and punish it with 
the most fearful severity. Indeed, it was wrecking. The sort of carelessness 
which the ordinary Russian would dismiss with a shrug, and which is now 
called wrecking, would be known over ‘here as criminal negligence. In 
Archangel during the war I saw a Russian major make a sudden assault on 
a lend-lease wireless set designed for tanks. He attacked it with a three- 
pound hammer. No, he was not a wrecker. The proud demonstrator of the 
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set, a British signals officer, had told him that it would stand up to anything, 
and he was sceptical. His scepticism was justified. The wireless set broke. 
When the British officer protested that standing up to anything did not 
include deliberate assaults with hammers, his Russian opposite number 
replied, quite amiably, that in his army it had to, because if a Red Army 
tankist could not get his set to work in the middle of a battle the first thing 
he would do would be to hammer at it with the butt of a tommy-gun to try 
and make it go. 

This may seem a long way from an abstract conflict of values. But the 
main purpose of this digression is to emphasize the dangers of thinking about 
Russia and the Russians in terms of our own experience. This applies to 
military transport; it applies to carelessness in factories; it applies to tank- 
wireless operators; and it also applies to almost every aspect of life. It 
applies, as we have said, to socialism; and it applies to liberty and freedom. 
I should like to make it clear that I have not been trying to denigrate the 
material achievements of the Soviet régime. On the contrary, these are real 
and tremendous, and cannot be decried. Indeed, it is only when there is some 
idea of the impossible conditions in which they were created that their true 
magnificence can be appreciated. Every solid creation of the first Five Year 
Plans was a triumph over inefficiency. The wonder is not that a conveyer- 
belt sometimes broke down, but that it ever got moving at all, because it was 
built under the supervision of Western engineers by men and women the 
great majority of whom were illiterate peasants or only a generation removed 
from illiterate peasants. It was got moving and kept moving, now without 
the Western engineers, by these same peasants, who were taught to read so 
that they might understand the book of instructions. It is different now. 
There is a younger generation which has been reared to the job of running 
machines. But the high-lights of those early days of the industrialization of 
Russia are far more wonderful than we can easily imagine, which is why the 
Russians are such bores about them: they know, none better, how wonderful 
they are. But that is enough about the glories of Soviet power, Soviet heavy 
industry, Soviet agriculture, Soviet social services, Soviet education and all 
the rest. I have only mentioned them for their part in the general setting. 
The background is the old Russia, which has ideas about life and society 
which are different from ours; and that is where the conflict lies. 

Faced with the accumulating evidence of the underlying harshness and 
cruelty of life in the Soviet Union, but having nothing against the Russian 
people as such, we are inclined to attribute the things we dislike to the régime 
of the moment. For Englishmen of the Right this is easy: one can pin any- 
thing on communism. But it is also just as easy for Englishmen of the Left: 
one can pin anything on Stalin, and call him the great betrayer. So everyone 
is prepared to accept the fact that most ordinary Russians are all right, 
but . . . and that explosive “but” is invariably followed by a condemnation 
of the régime: the Communist régime, as such, if you belong to the Right; 
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the Stalin régime, as distinct from the Lenin régime, if you belong to the 
Left. Rarely does one hear anyone asking whether there may not be some- 
thing inherently Russian in the evils which today we put down to the Kremlin, 
but which only the day before yesterday we visited on the Tsars. It seems 
such an obvious question to ask. But I suppose the reason we so rarely think 
of asking it is that, to us, it is all but inconceivable that any nation, any set of 
people under the sun, could fail to regard our own conception of individual 
liberty as the ultimate summit of human felicity. This, I think, is where we 
go wrong. 

Where the Russians are concerned it is particularly easy to go wrong in 
this way. We know by their writings of the nineteenth century that they 
possess great independence of mind and spirit. We know that they are 
peculiarly open-minded and susceptible to influences of every kind. We know, 
further, that the history of Russia flickers with peasant risings, great and 
small. We know that the peasants, as serfs, were used harshly, kept down, 
and deprived of all human rights. We know that the revolutionary spirits 
among the Russian intelligentsia cried out against this oppression and were 
sent into exile for it. And knowing all this, knowing also that in the end the 
Tsars were at last swept away in a successful revolution, we very naturally 
conclude that what the Russian people cried out against and finally drowned 
in blood was what we ourselves in their position would have cried out against: 
namely, the autocratic principle and all its works. But I think this conclusion 
is wrong. The Russian people did not rise up against any principle at all. 
They rose up against intolerable conditions of life, as they had done in the 
past : but their violence was not directed against the autocracy as such, or any 
other principle of government. It was not directed against the Tsardom. It 
was directed against a corrupt bureaucracy and an effete nobility which were 
making life too hard for the people. They wanted an alleviation of the con- 
ditions of their lives, not the overthrow of a political principle. 

The stock reply to questioning about the strange way of the Russians is 
that they are a backward people. But why should they be so backward? They 
have a large and rich country—far and away the largest and richest in the 
world. Why have they not developed this country, which, in the eighteenth 
century, was certainly less backward than North America at that date; and 
look at North America now! The answer to that, of course, again the stock 
answer, is that Russia was ruled by an autocrat through a corrupt bureaucracy, 
and that until 1861 the mass of her people were serfs, or bond-slaves. All 
that, of course, is true. But what exactly is it meant to explain? Why was 
Russia ruled by an autocrat? Why was her bureaucracy corrupt? Why 
was her nobility effete? Why were nine-tenths of her people serfs—and far 
more slave-like in the year 1800 than in the year 1600? Why when the rest 
of Europe was flinging off the last traces of the feudal system was Russia 
hugging it more closely round her than ever before? Is it true to say that 
all this was the cause of Russia’s backwardness? Might it not be more 
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accurate to say that it was the result of her backwardness? Then, if so, 
again why was she backward? And, in any case, what do we mean by back- 
wardness ? 

These questions, and others like them, come gushing forth the moment 
one starts to contemplate with an open mind, with a mind as free as can be 
from Western European assumptions, either the history of Russia, or the 
modern Russian way of life, which are inseparable. We cannot possibly hope 
to answer them here in detail. But it is a good thing to ask them and then 
let the mind.chew them over, because they are just the questions which, sooner 
or later, one will find oneself asking if one speculates long enough and logically 
enough about the behaviour of Messrs. Molotov, Vishinsky, and Gromyko. 
They are not rhetorical questions. By answering them we should find the 
answer to our first question: What is the fundamental difference between the 
Russian and the Western European attitudes to life and society? The ques- 
tions demand answers, because it is impossible to pretend that in the days 
before the machine-gun a great nation of peasant serfs, scattered over the 
biggest mass of land in the world, could be kept down by a supreme autocrat 
working through a corrupt bureaucracy and an indolent nobility—unless, in 
some way, the peasants connived at being kept down. No autocrat could have 
held down the British people in a state of increasing bondage. He simply 
could not. The British people would not have put up with it. The conclusion 
is that the Russian people did put up with it; and it is worth bearing in mind 
that when serfdom was finally abolished this action was not a surrender to 
a popular movement—the serfs did little or nothing to free themselves. Their 
liberation came about, for one reason and another, by the usual decree from 
above. 

There were, of course, popular movements, Russian history is full of 
them. The most famous, the Stenka Razin rebellion in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and the Pugachév rebellion in the eighteenth century were initially very 
successful. But they soon flickered out ignominiously, because they lacked 
an idea or a faith. They had no more significance than the innumerable burn- 
ings of local manor-houses by infuriated villagers. They were despairing re- 
volts on the part of an oppressed people who could stand their immediate con- 
ditions no longer, which is a very different thing from a political revolt. In- 
deed, the rising which finally overthrew the Romanovs and paved the way 
for the present régime was not very different in kind. It had no real idea. 
The idea was provided by Lenin, whose October Revolution was a political 
revolution with a faith, within the framework of a typical Russian revolt with 
little more significance than the stampeding of cattle driven crazy by the 
warble-fly. 

We have to ask why this should be. The problem is how far back to go. 
I should like to go back to the legendary days when the Eastern Slavs of the 
Dnieper Basin came under the Scandinavian Ruriki. I should like to work 
out in detail the influence of the climate and the topography of the great 
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Russian plain on the Russian people through the centuries. I should like to 
discuss the implications of the Byzantine influence, the Tartar invasions, and 
the Iron Curtain in reverse which for so long barred the Russians from the 
West. There could be no more attractive field for constructive speculation. 
But we must not enter it here; we should never come out. For our immediate 
purpose we have to decide what the Russians are, not how they became what 
they are. Although I believe that all these things, and many more, had their 
effect on the development, we must now content ourselves with recording 
that for perfectly understandable historical and geographical reasons the 
Russians developed their own society in isolation from the West, that this 
isolation both accentuated their peculiarities and was itself, later on, 
accentuated by them, that the society they developed was an autocracy based 
increasingly on serfdom, and that the serfs, although they grumbled, although 
they detested the government and everything to do with it, although they 
considered it their first duty to cheat the government on every possible 
occasion, still regarded the Tsar as above the government and all humanity. 
Not only did they not take any stock in that individual freedom which we 
regard as the sine qua non of existence, but they would almost certainly have 
despised it if it had been offered to them; and these people were the immediate 
forbears, often the grandfathers, sometimes the fathers, of the great mass of 
the people of Russia today, including several members of the highest councils 
of the Kremlin. 

We have, as I have said, to ask why. We also have to ask how this atti- 
tude—we could call it non-political, but that would beg the question, we could 
call it servile, but that would not be true—is to be reconciled with the known 
facts about Russian independence of mind, Russian boldness of spirit, Russian 
resistance to being governed, Russian hankering after anarchy. Indeed, if 
we can suggest the secret of this reconciliation, which must be effected in the 
bosom of every Russian simply by the fact of his being a Russian, then I 
think we shall have suggested the answer to the “Why?” And the key-word, 
I believe, occurs in that last phrase: “the Russian hankering after anarchy.” 
For anarchy is an absolute; it is the absolute of freedom; and the Russian 
is an absolutist. If he cannot have anarchy, which is absolute freedom, it 
does not matter what he has. And he cannot have anarchy, the Russian 
knows that as well as we do. So they wash their hands of the whole business 
and have an autocracy instead. We, not being absolutists by temperament, 
take the nearest thing to absolute freedom that we can get, which varies with 
social conditions from age to age. We call it compromise, or savoir vivre. 
The Russians would call it betrayal—betrayal of self. 

That, it goes without saying, is an over-simplification; but I believe it 
takes us very close to the heart of the Russian nature, which I have seen 
explained in no other way. There are the two hard facts which appear to 
be contradictory, which are indeed contradictory, but which nevertheless exist 
together: independence to the point of anarchy and an easy acceptance of 
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autocracy. In the Time of the Troubles in the early seventeenth century, 
when the Poles who had occupied Moscow offered union to the Muscovite 
boyars, they promised also freedom from the tyranny of an autocratic Tsar. 
But the boyars replied that the Polish idea of freedom looked to them more 
like licence, and that in any case, rather than live in a society where brother 
might be superior to brother, they preferred to submit as equals to the will 
of a supreme over-lord: “If the Tsar acts unjustly, it is his will. It is better 
to suffer injury from the Tsar than from one’s brother. For he is the com- 
mon ruler of us all.” This was not very long after the boyars themselves 
had suffered so bloodily at the hands of Ivan the Terrible. They knew what 
autocracy could do. Or again, to return to the peasants: when Pugachév 
raised the peasantry in the early years of the reign of Catherine the Great, 
he was able to do this only by pretending to be the dead Tsar Peter, returned 
from exile to fight for his own and the rights of the people of Russia vis a vis 
the landowners. One could multiply these interesting examples. But the 
point I am making is that these are the people, from the nobility to the 
peasant-serfs who, we are asked to believe, are backward because for so long 
they were held down by an absolutist tyranny. I suggest that that explanation 
simply does not hold water. 

Responsible historians will probably wince with pain at these arbitrary 
excursions into Russian history. I beg their forgiveness. I am not setting 
up to teach history, only appealing to history to support a self-evident fact— 
self-evident, that is, to anyone who has lived for any length of time in Russia 
and read at all deeply in her literature—namely, that the Russians are natu- 
rally independent to the point of anarchy. They are also receptive. They are 
receptive to every foreign influence. The Russian nation is a group of people 
each member of which is unshakably convinced that he is as good as anyone 
else, who is equally convinced in his more sober moments that everyone else 
is as good as he is, who regards it as a degradation of the lowest kind to see 
the liberty of action of one man curtailed in any way for the benefit of another, 
who believes, above all, that it is the prime duty of man to be true to himself, 
who regards compromise not as a sign of strength but as a sign of the dilution 
of personality, or self-betrayal, who is, moreover, susceptible in the extreme 
to outside influences of every kind, who is, in a word, completely experimental 
and mentally free, in the way that, in the West, only artists are experimental 
and free (and not by any means all of those). When you have a group com- 
posed of such members, which nevertheless, faced with a cruel and impersonal 
universe, realizes the necessity for combination in a coherent community but 
refuses to recognize any hierarchy within itself, then, evidently, without a 
very tight and universally acknowledged control from above you are going 
to have an immediate state of anarchy. But the Russians know too much 
about life to believe that a nation can exist in a state of anarchy in face of a 
cruel and hostile universe, however much they may desire that consummation, 
and dream of the withering away of the State. So they accept, as a necessary 
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evil, the tight control from above. Hence the Tsarist autocracy. Hence the 
Kremlin dictatorship. Hence, too, the passion for orthodoxy, any orthodoxy, 
which, imposed from above, and, as it were, outside, will keep the people to- 
gether: first the Greek Church with its accent on formalism; now the Com- 
munist Party with its rigid body of doctrine. Hence, too, the formalism of 
so many Russian institutions. Hence, finally, the interminable protocols of 
Mr. Molotov. All this, I suggest, is the rigidity of a naturally fluid people who 
have to forge hoops of iron round themselves or disintegrate utterly. And it 
all comes from a natural individualism which makes our own vaunted rugged 
individualism look like an abandonment of personality. So, indeed, it is; or, 
if not an abandonment, at any rate a dilution, because every single institution 
in Great Britain depends for its smooth running on the voluntary adaptation 
of extreme points of view—in a word of personal points of view—to other 
points of view. This the Russian will not, will not have. He regards it in 
the light of a betrayal of self, and therefore he would rather be coerced, how- 
ever brutally, by a supreme and untouchable authority than dilute his in- 
dividuality in the least degree, or surrender his claim to equality with all men 
by voluntary participation in what we should call a democratic society based 
on mutual give and take. So he is coerced, for one outcome of his way of 
thinking is that in small units, such as the ancient commune, or Mir, or even 
the mediaeval free-city, he contrived an equalitarian society run by a freely 
elected dictator; while when it came to the larger organizations of society, 
such as the whole nation, he could still regard all men as equal under God 
and the Tsar. He rendered certain things to God and certain things to the 
Tsar. It might indeed be everything he had. But, essentially, it was a sub- 
mission to force majeure, and the great thing was that he kept his soul. He 
made no concessions to what he did not believe. We, on the other hand, with 
our perpetual concessions, with our whole existence based on concessions, 
would appear to him to have made a bargain with the devil. “The Russians,” 
said Professor Miliukov, “lack the cement of hypocrisy.” And this, I think, 
is what he meant. It is one way of putting it. Another way would be to say 
that they lack the sense of compromise, of give and take. Lacking this, they 
have to be held together, or down, by an autocratic pressure. There is a 
good deal to be said for this sort of arrangement. The only thing is that it 
ignores the effects of absolute power both on the wielders of that power and 
on those who submit to it. 

It may seem a long flight from the N.K.V.D. and the protocols of Mr. 
Molotov to this high metaphysical plane. But in fact it is not, I think, so very 
long. Indeed, unless one is prepared to make this sort of flight, and on the 
oddest occasions, there is no coming to grips with the Russian mind, or soul, 
The last thing I have attempted is to “explain” the Russians. All I have tried 
to do, with the sketchiest apparatus, is to throw a gleam of light on what 
appears to me a deep-seated characteristic of the Russian nature so far re- 
moved from anything in our own national character that we might be forgiven 
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for not suspecting its existence; and one which also has a very close bearing 
on our surface differences. For instance, allied to it, indeed, inseparable from 
it, is a deep and impassioned sense of social justice. Hand in hand with the 
Russian’s unshakable conviction of his own absolute validity is, as I have 
already suggested, an equally deep conviction of the absolute validity of every- 
body else. “It takes all sorts to make a world!” we are apt to exclaim with 
grudging resignation. But the Russian proclaims it joyfully, as the keystone 
of his philosophy. The corollary of this is that no man should live at the 
expense of any other. For centuries the Russians have believed this and 
sulked because of its impracticability ; while we, making our bargain with fate, 
coming to terms with life, have built up a great culture on an essentially 
predatory system. The Russians, the great mass of them, refused to play 
that game. They preferred to go without the culture. So that even in the 
nineteenth century the Russian intelligentsia and the great writers of the new 
age could declare, and mean it, that so long as a single individual! had to go 
without boots the fine flowers of culture were a mockery and a lie. What is 
happening now is that the Russians have at last stopped sulking. Now, with 
their new orthodoxy, with the dynamic of Leninist-Marxism, which appears 
to answer so many of their deepest needs, they think they have a practical 
solution to the problems of human equality. They have their inevitable 
autocracy, but now, at last, every single Russian may feel that he is a part of 
it; and those who do not had better look out, for one of the paradoxes of 
the whole position is that in the impassioned attempt to create a society in 
which no man shall live at the expense of any other man, in which the in- 
dividual shall be inviolable within the limits of a rigid orthodoxy, is that the 
unfortunate individuals who cannot, or will not, fit themselves into that ortho- 
doxy must be utterly destroyed—to hasten the day when the State may 
wither away. 

I am not suggesting that this is the kind of thought that goes on con- 
sciously in the Russian mind. It does not. I have exaggerated, over-simpli- 
fied, rationalized and dramatized what is, I think, a largely unconscious mo- 
tive. The practical expression of this motive is a species of totalitarian State, 
with the appearance of which we are now sufficiently familiar. My only 
concern has been to suggest that the Soviet State as we see it today is not, as 
commonly supposed, an affair of this or that régime, but an affair of the 
Russian people. It is important for us to decide whether indeed this is so. 
Régimes may come and go, but nations go on for ever. There are nearly 
two hundred million Russians, and they are now established in Europe. The 
immediate causes of conflict between the Russian Government and the British 
Government are familiar enough to everyone. They are serious, but the pro- 
found opposition which I have tried to suggest seems to me a great deal more 
serious. The most interesting aspect of the whole situation is that you have 
on the one side a great and potentially all-powerful people whose convictions, 
long dormant and vague, are now crystallizing into an active faith, and on 
the other an old-standing culture which has temporarily lost its drive. 
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H. S. DEIGHTON 


THE name, Middle East, applied, as it generally is, to the Arabic-speaking 
lands south and east of the Eastern Mediterranean, satisfies no one. It has 
been singled out for condemnation by Mr. Churchill, and has never been 
praised, rarely defended. Yet it persists in general use, principally, perhaps, 
because it is the name given to the highly important British army command 
which is established in this area. There is something appropriate in this per- 
sistence. For the name is Western and military, and it is solely because of 
its military significance to the Western Powers, or to those countries which, 
by employing Western techniques, have acquired the status and obligations of 
Great Powers, that the area is today of such first-rate importance. 

Its peoples, in common with other non-Europeans, are today struggling 
with the new circumstances created by the rise and spread of Western methods 
and ideas, as well as of Western power. They are trying to make the neces- 
sary changes with a minimum loss of their traditional way of life. Their 
existing society, that is, although quite inadequate as it is to the circumstances 
of today, is still sufficiently strong and attractive to make them seek adapta- 
tion to the new world, rather than to acquiesce in absorption in it. Para- 
doxically, perhaps, the very nature of Western culture has encouraged this 
attitude, for not the least important of Western exports to the Orient has been 
the West’s most dominant political concept, the idea of nationality, with its 
strident insistence upon the independent development of the self-conscious 
territorial group. Some four hundred years ago, when the peoples of Western 
Europe began those intellectual and technical developments which were to 
make them so overwhelmingly powerful, they adopted a system of political 
expression through the nation-State. They retained a great measure of their 
common cultural life but politically they were divided into separate societies, 
each regarding its political independence as the first of all considerations, and 
maintaining it by the operation of the principles of the Balance of Power. 


When the period of Western advance began, the peoples of the Middle 
East, together with those of the Balkans and North Africa, were a part of 
the Ottoman Empire. From Constantinople, in the sixteenth century, the 
Sultan ruled what was perhaps the strongest of contemporary States, and a 
society which, for Muslims at least, was self-sufficient. By the end of the 
eighteenth century, this empire was feeble and its spiritual resources were in 
decay. At the moment when its peoples began to be susceptible to Western 
ideas, they and their territories became of the very first importance to that 
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Balance of Power upon which the political structure of the West was de- 
pendent. In the second half of the eighteenth century, the “Eastern Question” 
took its present shape, partly as a result of the successful policy of expansion 
which Russia, under Catherine the Great, pursued at the expense of the Ot- 
toman Empire. But the modern history of the Middle East may safely be 
said to have begun with Bonaparte’s arrival in Egypt in 1798, and his sub- 
sequent invasion of Syria. From that time the disposition of Middle Eastern 
territories became a major concern in the political life of the Great Powers, 
and from then we may date the spread and ever-increasing influence of 
Western ideas throughout the area. 

The pressure of world politics upon the Ottoman Empire grew throughout 
the nineteenth century and culminated after the 1914-18 war in the destruction 
of all that remained of it at the hands of Allied armies, chiefly British. During 
this period the British Government regarded the fate of the Sultan’s domin- 
ions as of major importance. Industrial and commercial development and 
the attendant increase of population in the United Kingdom had made her 
entirely dependent upon a world-wide trade, whose security rested in its turn 
upon the control of the seas, which Britain possessed until 1914. The Middle 
East constitutes a land-bridge between three continents. Possession of it by 
a predominant sea-Power makes it possible to limit the scope of a military 
conqueror by confining the area of his conquests to a single continent. Thus, 
conversely, for a military conqueror possession of the Middle East is the 
key to world power, because it opens the way to acquisitions of territory so 
vast that the advantages of sea-power would themselves probably be offset. 
The importance of this has been fully recognized by military leaders, by 
Napoleon and by the Germans in two wars. The two most important of 
modern would-be conquerors, Napoleon and Hitler, having been frustrated 
at sea and in the Middle East, exhausted their resources in futile efforts to 
break out by way of Russia. Since the Napoleonic Wars, the protection of 
her interests in the Middle East has been a fundamental obligation of Britain’s 
armed forces, second in importance only to the defence of the British Isles 
themselves. “No less than eleven times in the last hundred years, were we 
involved in major international crises owing to complications in the Near 
East. Neither the Iberian nor the Italian Peninsula, neither Germany nor 
the Habsburg Monarchy, have proved so inextricably interwoven with every 

-imaginable issue of foreign policy, as have the issues involved in the fate of 

Turkey and her former vassals,” wrote Professor Seton Watson in 1937.* 
Recent events have served only to justify emphatically the importance at- 
tached by the Foreign Office to this area. For Britain this importance is 
absolute and, it should be remembered, it is almost entirely strategic. There 
are other British interests, commerce, air-routes, a large number of British 
subjects and, in particular, oil, but, except for this last (which is in itself 
largely a military concern) they are of relatively minor importance. 


IR. W. Seton Watson, Britain in Europe, 1789-1914 (London, 1937, p. 648). 
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During the nineteenth century and until the outbreak of the first world 
war, the affairs of the Middle East were regulated at the international con- 
ference table by the Great Powers, who were concerned not so much with the 
fate of its peoples as with international politics. Only in European Turkey, 
in the Balkans, where the spirit of nationality in its Western form began to 
be influential towards the end of the eighteenth century, did the feelings of 
the subject peoples of the Empire make themselves seriously felt. In con- 
sequence of this influence, the Balkan group of nation-States had become 
firmly established in something like its present form by the end of the Balkan 
wars which preceded the outbreak of 1914. For the southern parts of the 
Empire, the Arabic-speaking area, this period was largely one of acquiescence 
in a fate which was principally determined by Britain’s reaction to her sus- 
picions of France, of Russia in particular, and, later, of Germany. 

Britain was guided by fear, not by ambition, in this area, so that her policy 
was as far as possible one of maintaining the status quo. Russia made steady 
territorial acquisitions at Turkish expense in the hundred years before 1878, 
and the French displaced the Sultan in North-West Africa and made little 
secret of their ambitions further east. Thus it was that British policy was 
largely negative in intention. The British Government had all it wanted in 
the Middle East and was moved only by fear of change. Thus for a long 
time its policy was that which was summed up, and often bitterly attacked, 
in England as “bolstering up the Turk.” But throughout the century, the 
strength of the “sick man” ebbed away, until the continued fulfilment of his 
functions clearly demanded more than the mere supporting of his wasted 
body. British fears that the vital strategic areas of the Middle East would 
fall into the hands of those who might use them to injure, and perhaps to 
destroy, her security were no longer allayed by the mere fact of continued 
Ottoman sovereignty over them. The period of support was followed by that 
of occupation. At the time of the Treaty of Berlin (1878) Cyprus became 
a British base, and in 1882 Egypt was occupied. 

After 1878 Russian policy substituted Far Eastern for Middle Eastern 
ambitions, but German intervention revived the general interest in Ottoman 
lands from the end of the century, and the most important secondary cam- 
paigns of the first world war were fought in the Middle East. As a result of 
them the Ottoman Empire disappeared and British forces occupied, for a 
time, the whole Arabic-speaking area, from Persia to the western borders of 
Egypt. The policy of supporting the status quo had long proved inadequate 
to British needs and since the turn of the century, when Turkey had begun 
to move into the German orbit, it had been impossible. In 1919, Britain was 
the effective ruler of the Middle East, but her aims remained, as they had 
always been, largely negative. Thus she had not the will, even if she had had 
the power, permanently to replace Ottoman by British rule. Nor was the 
problem any longer one to which a real solution could be found at the con- 
ference tables of Europe. The age was past when the motives arising from 
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the relationships of the European Powers, which had inspired Napoleon’s 
expedition, could alone determine the future of the Middle East. The in- 
fluences, the ideas, which he had brought in his train, had taken root and the 
national aspirations of the peoples which had been of such consequence in the 
nineteenth century history of the Balkans now took their place in the Arab 
world of the Eastern Mediterannean. 

In this development Britain had played a considerable part. Arab nation- 
alism was a comparatively recent growth in 1919. Signs of such a movement, 
incoherent and half-conscious, have been discerned by commentators on the 
history of Muhammad Ali, the ruler of Egypt in the first half of the last 
century whose conquests in Arabia, the Sudan and Syria gave him a short- 
lived empire, which was largely Arabic-speaking, and important intellectual 
beginnings were made in Beirut, after 1860. But the really effective life of 
the movement began after the revolution of 1908 which put the Ottoman 
Empire under the government of the “Young Turks” of the Committee of 
Union and Progress. This government, whose declared policy had been the 
equality of the peoples under Ottoman rule, quickly showed itself to be in 
effect an expression of purely Turkish nationalism. By reaction, the Arab 
leaders became separatist, with a declared aim of autonomy, which showed 
itself, with British encouragement after the outbreak of war, as a more typical 
expression of nationalism, aiming at independent nation-Statehood. It is im- 
portant td notice that the real and declared aims of this movement were the 
achievement of a single Arab nationality, for the sense of unity which under- 
lay it was, and still is, often obscured by the equally real divisions and rival- 
ries among the Arab peoples, which obtained fuller expression at the peace 
settlements. The triumphal march in Arabia proper of Abdul Aziz Ibn Saud 
and his Wahabis destroyed the basis of Hashimite power and removed all 
prospect of an Arab unity, centred around the family of the King of Mecca, 
such as some British officials had looked to see. At the same time the rivalry 
of the Powers, in particular of Britain and France, led to the establishment 
in Arab Asia of “zones of influence,” which effectively divided its government. 
The result was something very like the “Balkanization” of the Middle East. 
The separate States, some more, some less, self-governing, and some not self- 
governing at all, of Saudi Arabia, Iraq, Syria, Greater Lebanon and Palestine 
divided the Arabs east of Sinai. Syrians and Iraqis became more or less 
absorbed in the political life of their new States, while Saudi Arabia stood 
aloof. But the idea of unity was never lost, concentration upon local affairs 
did not destroy the sense of a common destiny which had been vigorously en- 


couraged by the leaders of the movement and which rested upon the substan- 
tial foundations of a common tradition of religion and culture, as well as a 
common language. All that was required to bring this sense of unity to an 
active political expression was a common cause, and the peace settlement had 
provided for this, in the policy of the Jewish National Home in Palestine. 
The geographically absurd division of Syria into two States, Syria and 
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Palestine, each in a different “zone of influence,” had from the first aroused 
resentment among the Arabs and, justly or not, a bitter sense of having been 
cheated. After the persecutions of the Hitler régime provided the stimulus 
to serious and large-scale Jewish immigration, this feeling hardened into an 
active opposition which united the Arabs. In earlier years there had been a 
great measure of agreement to condemn and oppose the rule of the French in 
Syria, although unity was not complete because of the uncertain attitude of 
the Christian Arab minorities. But Palestine was an issue which divided 
none of the sections of Arab society and it was upon opposition to political 


Zionism and, after 1940, on active opposition to the French in Syria, that 
the Arab League was built. 


When the League came into being after the conference in Alexandria in 
October 1944, it was both bigger and less homogeneous than the political 
structure which had been the object of the Syrian intellectuals or of Hashimite 
ambitions, for it included Egypt. Egypt had never been an integral part of 
that community of Arabic-speaking peoples along her eastern border. She 
regarded herself as a separate entity and was so regarded by the early pro- 
tagonists of Arab nationalism. There was no place for Egypt in the schemes 
which emerged from Beirut. This difference was accentuated by the period 
of the British occupation which effectively cut her off from the Ottoman 
Empire and brought her under the direct control of a Western Power. Yet 
the result was to fit Egypt for leadership in the intellectual struggle for adap- 
tation to the new conditions of a life dominated by Western methods, and for 
freedom from direct Western rule, towards which the Syrian intellectuals had 
been urging the peoples of Arab Asia. The occupation confronted Egyptian 
society with the immediate necessity for economic and intellectual adjustment 
and, since it began as a move to crush the first outbreak of a popular Egyptian 
nationalism, it made real the political conflict with the West. 

By 1939 Egypt was more really independent than any of the major Middle 
Eastern countries, with the possible exception of Iraq. National feeling was 
strong among her educated and politically vocal classes and, while these 
represented only a small percentage of the total population, the masses 
although uncomprehending, were for the most part thoroughly under the 
control of the most nationalist of the important parties, the Wafd. Political 
life was dominated by the perpetual struggle between the Palace and the 
Wafd, whose successive leaders, Saad Zaglul Pasha and Mustafa al-Nahas 
Pasha, had always seemed to the royalists, to desire a place in the national life 
which was scarcely consistent with the existence of a monarchy. National 
feeling was still strong, but largely quiescent, satisfied by the Anglo-Egyptian 
Treaty of 1936 which seemed to offer to the Egyptians, what they had always 
wanted, freedom from British interference and occupation without the loss 
of British protection or the severance of that special relation between the 
two countries, of which the most nationalist leaders had always declared 
themselves to be in favour. 
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Economically and intellectually there could be no question of Egypt’s 
pre-eminence among the Arab peoples. In the sixty years which followed the 
occupation, the population of Egypt had increased four-fold to seventeen 
million, more than the total population of all the States of Arab Asia. Cairo, 
with over a million inhabitants, was the greatest city in the Arab, as indeed 
in the Muslim, world and Mehalla-al-Kubra, where nearly thirty thousand 
people were employed in textile manufacture, was its largest centre of in- 
dustry. There was a flourishing Egyptian steamship company and the Misr 
Airwork Company operated a service, largely piloted and maintained by 
Egyptians, which linked the urban centres of the Middle East. The war 
furnished further evidence of the extent of Egypt’s adaptation to modern life. 
Over a quarter of a million skilled and semi-skilled workers were employed 
by the Allies, and there seems general agreement among British officers who 
have had charge of labour engaged upon mechanical work that the Egyptian 
is the most easily trained and most reliable of Arab technical workers. 
Financially too, Egypt is far stronger than any of her neighbours. 

The period of British occupation has fitted Egypt intellectually, no less 
than in the sphere of economics, for the path of leadership. The challenge 
to the traditional in religion and thought was immediately recognized and 
accepted, with results which have given Egyptian thinkers and writers pride 
of place in Arab intellectual life. This is not apparent to most Western ob- 
servers at first sight. Most of the publicity of Arab life which reaches English- 
speaking readers comes, directly or indirectly, from Lebanese sources, and 
there is a tendency in the West to look to Beirut as the centre of Arabic in- 
tellectual life. This is both misleading and dangerous, particularly dangerous 
because the Lebanese thinkers, although always active and often attractive, 
particularly to Western readers, do not represent anything but a small minori- 
ty of Arab opinion, for their problems and their background are those of 
a minority. In the first place they are not Muslims. Their part in the rise 
of Arab nationalism has been very great, particularly in the earliest stages of 
its growth, but neither that fact, nor their talent for the spreading of their 
views, warrants the assumption that their leadership continues, or that the 
opinions which they express are those of the majority of their Arabic-speaking 
fellows. The picture of the Arab world and its future which comes to us 
from Beirut is the result of active thought on the part of an educated, in- 
telligent, Christian minority. It is an attempt to solve the very real problem 
of the Lebanese Christian who looks for happiness in his environment. There 
is no justification for the assumption that this solution is likely to attract en- 
tirely the Sunni Muslim majority of Egypt, Iraq, Syria and Palestine, which 
is engaged upon a similar quest. The intellectual struggle, the outcome of 
which will determine the nature of Arab society in the future, has been and 
is being fought out, for the most part, in Egypt. 

Much the greater part of the Arabic-speaking world is Muslim, and its 
future must lie either in the adaptation of Islamic society to the essentials of 
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modern Western ideas or its destruction by them. It is perhaps not fully 
recognized in the West that the issue is not an entirely new one. It has been 
seen and faced in Egypt, ever since the renewal of intimate contact between 
East and West some hundred years ago. During the past fifty years much 
has been done to prepare the way for the assimilation by Islam of modern 
ideas. Historically, this was to be expected for, since the days when the 
Ommayad Caliphs kept their official accounts in Byzantine Greek and Ab- 
bassid scholars learned from and developed the findings of Hellenic science, 
assimilation has been a notable characteristic of Islamic culture, and perhaps 
its most important source of strength. There is no apparent reason why 
modern Western thought should be any more difficult to digest than were 
the cultures of Persia and the Byzantines. There is much evidence that it is 
not. It is true that there are many Egyptians who would like to turn their 
backs upon the West and all its doings and retire into a world that no longer 
exists. Their number increases in times of difficulty and moments of exasper- 
ation, but, although many, they are not important, for they are not to be 
found among the leaders of political and economic life and only rarely among 
intellectuals. Egyptian thinkers, such as Dr. Taha Hussein, and religious 
leaders such as those who have taken their inspiration from Muhammad 
Abdu, have so far succeeded in relating Western and Islamic ideas that their 
incompatibility is no longer generally accepted, indeed their compatibility is 
generally assumed. It has been truly said “a stage has already been reached 
when Egyptians advocate Westernism without being aware that they are in- 
fluenced by European ideas at all’’’—or, it might be added, without ceasing 
to be essentially Egyptian. 

The results of this intellectual activity are widely disseminated. The 
Al-Azhar University, for centuries the intellectual centre of Islam, retains its 
position, attracting and training hundreds of non-Egyptians every year. In 
Cairo, and more recently in Alexandria, two modern universities under State 
control, receive increasing numbers of students from Arab Asia, while many 
of their Egyptian graduates are employed in the educational services of Syria, 
Iraq and the States of the Persian Gulf. Egyptian State Broadcasting pro- 
vides the most widely used Arabic services, and Egyptian film studios have 
at present a monopoly of the rapidly expanding market for Arabic films. 
Al-Ahram, published daily in Cairo, is the most responsible and the most 
widely read of Arabic newspapers. The habit of reading, and the even rarer 
habit of buying, books is more strongly developed in Syria than in Egypt, 
where the staple reading of the literate minority is provided by the largely 
irresponsible press. But if the best market for the publishers of Arabic books 
lies in Syria and Lebanon, their offices, their workshops and their authors 
are largely Egyptian. It is true to say that “the library of an educated man 
in the Near East is predominantly an Egyptian library,” for Cairo, is “the 


Major A. S. Eban, “The Modern Literary Movement in Egypt” (International Affairs, 
April 1944, p. 178). 
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scene of a fierce and continuous spiritual conflict whose issue, once resolved, 
will determine the mood and aspiration of Egyptian society, and not of 
Egyptian society alone.” 

The war accentuated almost all the characteristics of Egyptian life. 
Economically and socially the process of Westernization was much accelerated. 
Allied military requirements and the absence of imports greatly stimulated 
the growth of industry and its familiar social consequences are already 
showing themselves. There is a general awareness of social problems and a 
great appearance of concern about them on the part of political leaders. 
Labour organization has developed and the trade unicns, while they have yet 
to show themselves capable of effective action in the face of employers who 
have government support, have recently displayed a remarkable discipline 
and restraint during general strikes organized for political purposes. Even 
more remarkable was the general steadiness and loyalty to the British alliance 
shown by the country in 1942 at the time of greatest danger. But British 
policy has itself been largely responsible for a sharp increase in anti-British 
feeling since the end of the war. In part, this was due to a failure to con- 
ciliate, perhaps even to consider, Egyptian feeling and, in part, to an arbi- 
trary act of intervention in domestic politics in 1942, which may have been 
amply justified by military circumstances, but which has had the effect of 
greatly exacerbating both the latent anti-British feeling and the mutual 
hostility of the most important forces in Egyptian political life. In these 
circumstances Egyptian politicians have tried to concentrate public attention 
upon matters about which theré was likely to be little disagreement, upon 
issues which were likely to unite rather than to divide the people. In par- 
ticular they concentrated upon relations with Britain and upon the Arab 
League. The League has the blessing of the British Government; support 
for its long-term aims is a declared principle of British policy. If this article 
has not entirely failed in its purpose it will have become clear that the re- 
sources of the League must be drawn, to a very great extent, from Egypt. 
Thus the Anglo-Egyptian crisis which arose in the spring of 1946 confronted 
the Arab leaders with the possibility of a most serious dilemma, for, as their 
hopes within the Arab community depend upon Egypt, so in the wider sphere 
they look to Britain. An independent group of Arab States, free from inter- 
ference and occupation, would not constitute the equivalent of a Great Power. 
For many years at least, the Arabs will not possess the industrial resources 
necessary for that. But, it is argued, such a bloc, intensely anxious to pre- 
serve its own independence and lying across the path of a possible future 
attempt to repeat the German plan of expansion, would exactly suit the 
purposes of the British Empire which has no ambitions to domination in the 
area. The Arabs, on this view, will look naturally to Britain for industrial 
supplies and technical assistance so long as they are left free to choose their 
own course. But Anglo-Egyptian hostility would oblige the League to side 
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with Egypt and, if this were to happen, hostility to Britain might become its 
driving force. Conversely, of course, so long as Anglo-Egyptian relations are 
good it will be in the interests of the League to keep them so. 


The original aim of the Lebanese Christian intellectuals, then of the other 
Arab nationalists—the Hashimites, who had positive ambitions centred 
round the idea of a kingdom whose capital was to be Damascus, and the 
educated Syrians—had been independence of Constantinople; they were 
primarily anti-Turkish. Egypt, on the other hand, had been virtually free 
from Turkish control since the time of Muhammad Ali, indeed, in nineteenth 
century Cairo, Ottoman influence increased as the political power of the 
Empire disappeared. To be Ottoman was to be chic. The Egyptians are 
not Arabs, and both they and the Arabs are aware of this fact. They are 
Arabic-speaking, and they are Muslim—indeed religion plays a greater part 
in their lives than it does in those either of the Syrians or the Iraqi. But 
the Egyptian, during the first thirty years of the century, was not aware of 
any particular bond with the Arab East, and his nationalism, as it grew, was 
not directed against the Turks, but against British control. It was not until 
the issue of Palestine became acute that political Egypt, largely under the 
inspiration of Ali Pasha Maher, began to follow the trend of religious and 
intellectual feeling in the country towards Arabic-speaking unity, and to seek 
advantage and prestige in the leadership of an Arab political group. 

Today the Arab League, while its future is by no means certain, is an 
important reality. It has won the conditional affection and loyalty of many 
of the most important sections of the peoples who make up its membership, 
and so long as it remains under the guidance of Abdur-Rahman Pasha Az- 
zam, it is likely, short of a catastrophe, at least to maintain itself. But it is 
important to realize that it does not as yet represent a straightforward political 
expression of the idea of Arab nationality. 

In every sense, the League today depends upon Egypt. She is, by mere 
counting of heads, a good half of the “Arab Nations.” Financially, indus- 
trially and in point of Westernization she is much the strongest and most ad- 
vanced of the member States. Intellectually, and in the sphere of religion, 
the solid qualities of leadership are hers. But she does not lead a united 
people and her leadership is by no means without reserve. Most thinking 
Egyptians, and most Egyptian politicians, are deeply and sincerely interested 
in the future of the Arabs. There was a time, early in 1946, when it was 
almost certainly true to say that Egyptian feeling was stronger on the subject 
of Palestine than it was on the more domestic question of “evacuation.” But, 
while there is a general feeling of sympathy, there is not a consciousness of 
identity. Egypt sees in the Arab cause a worthy object of real and active 
sympathy and, at the same time, a great and proper opportunity for the 
exercise of leadership, as well as for the enjoyment of its fruits. But she is 
still Egyptian first and Arab only in consequence, and her main interests are 
still domestic. Support for the Arab League unites Egyptian politicians and 
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their followers just because it is a political cause which does not divide them. 
Politically, the main issue is still the familiar one of the rivalry of the Palace 
and the Wafd. Social problems are beginning to occupy the intellectuals and 
the growing body of organized workers, while the strongest popular force is 
probably, the Jkhwan al-Muslimeen (Brotherhood of Muslims), religious, 
immensely powerful, capable of arousing the most dangerous as well as some 
of the finest feelings of the mass of the people, but as yet intellectually barren 
and purposeless. Each of these forces is at present pro-Arab. But each is 
capable, if its interests should demand it, of challenging Egypt’s wisdom in 
playing her part in the League. Meanwhile, the politicians are cautious. It 
is not unreasonable to see in the rejection by the Egyptian Government of 
the British project for a joint Middle East defence plan an unwillingness to 
participate in a scheme which would, in present circumstances, mean an 
Egyptian contribution to the defence of Iraq and Syria. 

Nor are the Arabs of Asia, although their consciousness of unity is cer- 
tainly growing, by any means an united nation. The nation-States created 
by the last settlement, however artificial, have crystallized into political enti- 
ties and older divisions still remain. The areas which were until recently 
under French mandate are stil! the most vigorous sources of the national 
idea. But divisions exist even among them. Damascus is at present in the 
grip of a puritan reaction which will inevitably be challenged by the younger 
generation. Principally this is due to the fact that the established national 
leaders, who have at last come to power, are no longer young. The Maronite 
Christians of the Lebanon are still actively afraid of Muslim domination, 
sometimes to the point of publicly expressing their fears. In Saudi Arabia 
the strong feeling about Palestine, which is common to all Arabs, is expressed 
by the King, but dynastic quarrels with the Hashimite family, which rules 
the neighbouring States of Iraq and Transjordan, are still a serious problem 
for the statesmen of the League. In Iraq, Arab feeling is strong, but so is 
local patriotism, and the need for patriotism is very real, for the Iraq State 
is not sufficiently homogeneous to assume the loyalty of its citizens. Two 
powerful minorities, the Kurds, with their stronghold in the army, and the 
Shias are frankly alarmed by their prospects in a Sunni-dominated federation, 
while in the south, the marsh Arabs, who till the soil in a feudal society, are 
actively interested in ideas which they believe to be communist. 

The Arab League in its present form is probably the nearest approach 
to the political expression of Arab unity that is yet possible. Under its 
present guidance it may achieve much, for there is, evidently, among those 
who are responsible for its policies and declarations, a clear grasp of the 
realities of both contemporary world affairs and Arab society. But, while 
the foundations of an Arab, Muslim society, reasonably well adapted to the 
conditions of modern life, seem to have been laid, the immediate political 
future is by no means so certain. Much will depend upon Egyptian states- 
manship, still more, at any rate in the immediate future, upon the develop- 
ment of Anglo-Egyptian relations. 




















ASPECTS OF ECONOMIC RECON- 
STRUCTION IN WEST AND EAST 


A. BONNE 


I 


THIs paper is an attempt to compare the main reconstruction issues before 
modern industrialized Western society and the predominantly agrarian areas 
of the Middle East. A considerable amount of generalization is inevitable, 
but so long as this is recognized, it will do no harm. 

The Middle East has become part of the international society of nations, 
but it still bears the marks of a régime and civilization of its own with many 
national, political and cultural features in common. Whereas the political in- 
tegration of Middle Eastern countries within the framework of modern inter- 
national relations has recently been almost completely realized, their economic 
life still functions at a very different level and on a different pattern. For 
this reason, economic reconstruction has a different meaning in the Western 
world and in the Middle East. 

The outbreak of the Second World War afforded a temporary solution 
of the central social and economic problem of Western society, namely, 
periodical mass unemployment. The fear that this solution may be only 
temporary has made the demand for a fundamentally new economic and 
social policy, for a planned reconstruction of society, the central issue in post- 
war thinking and planning. The emotional reactions produced among the 
nations hy the war have provided a particularly powerful impetus to hopes 
that a new order may be achieved, and that the anticipated difficulties may 
be surmounted. 

Hence the ideas behind the programmes of reconstruction in the countries 
of the West derive from their economic and social conditions, where the entire 
sense of realities is overshadowed by the threatening and paralysing phenome- 
non of individual insecurity; the arguments and demands embodied in the 
programmes clearly reflect this origin. The real aim of reconstruction is thus 
the restoration of individual security through the limitation and control of 
those hybrid forces which have led Western society to its highest achieve- 
ments of civilization and technical skill but which, when unchecked, can also 
bring it to the verge of the abyss. 


II 


With the safeguarding of the existence of the individual, society will simul- 
taneously find itself stabilized. The ways and means of eliminating mass un- 
employment or of removing its consequences have become steadily more varied 
in the course of recent economic developments. A large number of methods 
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and instruments have been developed which have entirely transformed the 
old, liberal, national economy of the nineteenth century. From an economic 
system allowing free play to the laws of the market there has developed an 
interventionist economy which functions in close dependence on the State. 
Together with those economic processes which work in harmony with the 
“economic principle” there has emerged a sphere in which considerations of 
social security, of levelling of incomes, of increasing opportunities for ad- 
vancement and the criteria of public economics (transport, communal under- 
takings and services) play a significant role. The expression “dual economy” 
has come into use to describe this situation. It indicates the simultaneous 
existence of two apparently contradictory systems, co-existing not always in 
harmony but often enough in mutual toleration. It expresses in summary 
fashion the fact that modern society has gone very far towards finding a solu- 
tion of the contradictory aspects of capitalist production; that the latter has 
opened its gates wide to the potentially dangerous guest Collective Economy 
in the hope that with its support the right to continued existence of the re- 
maining sector of free economics might possibly be better secured. 

The means employed by this Janus-headed economic policy of the Western 
countries are found in both the productive and the distributive spheres. In 
the sphere of production it has been possible to carry out partial planning 
with considerable success. State activity has been extended increasingly in 
all countries to the fields of transport, generation of power, certain key in- 
dustries in primary production, the opening-up o! land, and recently also for 
the planning of investment. Partial planning has also established itself in 
the field of consumption. The socialization of incomes finds its expression 
in the increased assurance of a minimum income, in the introduction of old 
age and unemployment insurance and pensions for widows and dependants, 
in the increasing provision of opportunities for convalescence, modern and 
cheap residential facilities, and the like. 

All these measures, based upon or promoted by the modern State and 
its institutions, and dependent on the collective organs of those participating 
in the modern economic process, hinge upon a series of prerequisite condi- 
tions which are to be found in Western countries. 

These are largely as follows: 

(1) The relation between the masses and the State; 

(2) The suitability of the State apparatus for the effective execution of 
economic and planning policy; 

(3) The stage of development of the population as measured by the level 
of education, of health and of life in general ; 

(4) Economic preconditions as measured mainly by the following criteria: 
(a) standard of national income and productivity; (b) occupational 
structure; (c) ratio between taxes and national income; (d) distribu- 


tion of income among agents of production (agricultural rents, interest, 
wages) ; 
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(5) The trend of movement of the population, i.e., the biological conditions. 


In respect of all these criteria the Western countries show relatively 
uniform conditions. The differences between the data regarding individual 
countries, considerable though many of them may be, appear in general negli- 
gible when the Western countries are compared as a group with those of 
the Middle East. 


- Ill 


It is difficult to explain in a few words the importance to be attached to 
the differences in the conception of the State which characterize the Western 
and the Middle Eastern world. The transformation of the modern Western 
State into a mass-State has basically altered the relation of those masses to 
the State, which was formerly loose, and frequently enough cool or inimical. 
The identification of the mass-ego with the State has been achieved in a de-~ 
gree which would have appeared impossible only a few decades ago. The 
economic and social policy of the modern State is therefore based on a con- 
sensus of the population which actually makes possible the enactments of the 
State and endows them with life. 

In the Middle East the situation is different. Here an administrative and 
State machinery which was alien to the population and distant from the 
masses has prevented, practically up to the present time, the development of 
any feeling of close contact or identity of interest. The political régime of 
the Middle Eastern State was, for the major part of the Islamic period, based 
on the rule of large landowners over the small landowners or the landless 
classes. The great degree of concentration of landed property in the hands 
of large landowners has almost to the present day given the Middle Eastern 
State the character of a class State, resembling that of the feudal States of 
Europe during the early Middle Ages. This resemblance can be traced not 
only in the analogous spiritual foundation as expressed in the unity of the 
political and religious community, but also in the absence of all political in- 
fluence, the non-existence of any genuine representation of the economic 
and cultural interests of the landless population. As a consequence a political 
attitude has persisted, an indifference towards the existence of the State, 
which can be eliminated only with difficulty from the mentality of the native 
populations. The great tradition of the constitutional history of the Western 
State, every phase of which rouses associations of the struggle of the com- 
mon people for political and social rights, is absent in these regions. An 
extensive experiment of State authorities in Middle Eastern countries to 
reconstruct or regenerate the social corpus has, even where it is quite honestly 
designed, first to pierce through a layer of mistrust or lack of understanding 
if it is to find a response. 

This basically different attitude of the citizen to the State, this divergence 
in the sense of responsibility between the public administration and the 
masses, can perhaps be seen most clearly when the share of State expenditure 
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in national income is compared. In Western countries public and State ex- 
penditures have steadily grown in harmony with the general expansion of 
State activities, and even before this war already constituted an appreciable 
part of the total national income. Taxes (federal, state and local) in the 
United States are estimated to have equalled 4 per cent of her national in- 
come in 1850, 10 per cent in 1900 and between 20 and 25 per cent in 1940. 
In 1943-4 about half of the entire national production of the United States 
was claimed by the war budget. In France, Germany and Great Britain 
the share of public and State expenditures amounted to between 30 and 
40 per cent before the war, and has now reached two-thirds and more; in 
Middle Eastern countries until the war it did not exceed 8 per cent even in 
Palestine, where the levels of taxation were highest; in the other Middle 
Eastern countries it remained far below this figure. 

No less necessary for the success of comprehensive planning programmes 
is the existence and capacity of a modern bureaucracy. This bureaucracy has 
developed simultaneously with the Western State as a result of historical 
conditions, and modern society cannot be imagined without it. The reliable 
and loyal administrative apparatus of the modern State and of collective 
organizations is not characteristic only of the capitalist or liberal régime. 
A socialist community requires it even more, in view of the stricter standards 
and values demanded of it. For this reason it may be contended that a 
socialist régime must stand or fall by the loyalty and efficiency of its bureau- 
cracy. 

The Middle Eastern countries at present show no more than the be- 
ginnings of such an apparatus and, what is even more important than the 
figures involved, the administrative staff has not yet fully developed those 
qualities of loyalty and devotion, deriving from self-identification with the 
aims of the State, which are regarded in most Western communities as the 
prerequisite for the exercise of any official function. To withstand the 
practically unlimited opportunities for personal enrichment, and hence for 
defeating the purpose of public service as such, requires a mentality which is 
not yet common in most Middle Eastern countries. It is not merely a ques- 
tion of strength of character. This consideration applies to all countries. 
The trouble is an insufficient realization of the far-reaching consequences of 
such behaviour which could scarcely develop in pre-State thinking; this has 
made corruption so general and tolerated a phenomenon of Middle Eastern 
administration. Hence planning in Middle Eastern regions is likely to be 
carried out only if it does rut involve any excessive demands on the personal 
loyalty and conscientiousnecs of the executing officials. Regional or other 
planning of the kind undertaken in Russia with the enthusiastic co-operation 
of her population is impossible in Middle Eastern countries; or at least not 
possible in the immediate future. 

In cultural standards also grave differences can be seen, as a result of 
which the realization in Middle Eastern territories of any reconstruction 
plans after the fashion of Western countries is scarcely possible. 
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The demand for reforms or a new social order in the West derived from 
a highly developed economic structure, the inner contradictions of which 
called for reconciliation. The working classes of Western countries, which 
have secured for themselves a decisive influence on the economic and political 
shaping of their countries, are, thanks to the introduction of compulsory 
education and modern educational methods, in a position to follow closely 
the processes of public life. They have been able to develop a press of their 
own; they have established powerful political and economic organization: , 
their elected leaders enjoy complete equality and freedom of action with the 
leaders of every other political group; they endeavour to care for the interests 
of their adherents independently, i.e., without reliance on other parties. The 
same classes, which have won for themselves an average working income 
permitting them a decent standard of living, aim if not at an increase at least 
at a maintenance of this income. They are no longer prepared to put up 
with any disruption of their position, no matter whether this takes the form 
of unemployment or a reduction in income. 

As against this the bulk of populations of Middle Eastern countries lack 
one of the basic prerequisites for participation in public life and the enforce- 
ment of their demands, namely, the ability to read and write. The percentage 
of illiteracy, until a short while ago, was still astoundingly high. In Egypt it 
amounted to 77 per cent (1937), in Turkey to 84 per cent (1935). In no 
other country of the Middle East, with the exception of Palestine and perhaps 
the Lebanon, does literacy exceed 40 per cent. It is, therefore, not surprising 
that there are only a very few persons able and prepared to take up the case 
of the under-privileged masses in the Middle East. The education necessary 
before a social struggle can be conducted does not exist as yet in the local 
working classes, while “intellectual” spokesmen have scarcely found their 
way to the masses. 

Not less striking is the deficiency in health conditions. An enormous 
spread of malaria and worm diseases enervates the bodies and minds of the 
population in irrigated districts. Trachoma reduces the working capacity of 
millions of families; backward hygienic conditions, particularly in connection 
with water supply, frustrate the fight against infectious diseases. The per- 
centages of persons afflicted with such diseases exceed many times those to 
be found in Western countries. Were it not for the extremely high rates of 
birth, Middle Eastern populations would continuously decrease. 


The differences in the conditions and prerequisites of social and physical 
reconstruction can easily be rounded off by further data, particularly from 
economic life. To begin with, the Middle Eastern countries have an agrarian 
structure, i.e., the overwhelming majority of the population is engaged in 
agriculture. The percentages—about 70 to 80 per cent—go far beyond the 
proportion of the agricultural population even in such European countries as 
are famed for their largely agricultural production. 
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An analysis of the average productivity of agriculture, when compared 
with the corresponding figures for Western countries, also confirms the 
general conclusion that there are two widely differing groups in existence. 
In the Middle Eastern countries there is a relatively uniform production 
standard of about £25 to £30 per family per annum (pre-war value), 
compared with a multiple of this amount in the group of Western countries. 

I made an attempt to measure the agricultural productivity in Middle 
Eastern countries by using the methods of Colin Clark in order to obtain 
comparable data. The computations were calculated per male earner, and 
resulted in a level of 90-109 International Units (one unit corresponds 
roughly to one dollar) for Egypt, Iraq, Syria and Lebanon and Turkey, 
252 for Palestine as a whole (186 for the Arab and 683 for the Jewish 
population) as against 400-700 for developed European countries, and 1,524 
and 2,444 for Australia and New Zealand respectively where agricultural 
production has reached a record level per capita. 

The capital available per earner again shows a very large discrepancy be- 
tween Middle Eastern and Western regions. Whereas the capital invest- 
ment (excluding land and railways) per head of the working population 
amounted in 1913 to 4,400 International Units in the United States, 3,130 
in Great Britain and 2,510 in Sweden, it reached in Egypt in 1937 only 424 
International Units, and in the Jewish sector of Palestine about 1,850 Inter- 
national Units. 

The national incomes amount to sums which are in the best of cases no 
more than a quarter to a fifth of the national incomes of Western countries. 
In a corresponding ratio the daily wages in industry and agriculture are often 
a fraction of the amounts earned in Western countries. Similarly, the living 
standard of the Middle Eastern masses, as demonstrated in a series of de- 
tailed studies, also shows only a fraction of the expenditure for the same 
purposes in Europe. When the total peace-time income of an agricultural 
family does not exceed £25 to £30 a year, that family can satisfy nothing 
more than its most urgent necessities. These consist of from 70 to 80 per 
cent of foodstuffs, in a combination which, according to the principles of 
modern nutritional science, is quite inadequate to secure the requisite amount 
of protective foodstuffs. As to the distribution of the national income, the 
landowner, either as proprietor of the land or as money-lender, has a claim 
to a very high share in the produce of the land, and draws incomparably 
more from the peasants’ toil than the landowner in the West. 

A particularly striking discrepancy can also be observed in respect of 
the population trend. In Western countries the highest development of 
capitalist economy coincided with the period of the greatest regional increase 
of population. The slowing down of this biological trend, which is observable 
in all Western countries since the nineteen-twenties and is a general phenome- 
non of our epoch, has not hitherto found any parallel in the Middle Eastern 
countries. On the contrary: the increase of population in the Middle Eastern 
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countries has become steadily more intensive during the past twenty years, 
obviously as an outcome of the modern control of epidemics and infant 
mortality. 

An impressive picture of the difference in natural increase between 


Western countries (Group B) and the countries around the Mediterranean 
(Group A) is afforded by the following figures: 


SURPLUS OF BIRTHS (NATURAL INCREASE) PER 1000 
(Average 1931-1935) 


GROUP A 
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'The figures for the United States refer to the period 1933-1935. Since the war 
the United States and some Eurupean countries show an increase in their birth rates; 


but it appears that this increase is connected with war conditions and is a témporary 
phenomenon. 


Comparison of the main differences between Western and Middle Eastern 
regions may therefore be summarized as follows: In the Middle East there is 
a steady population increase; in the West the growth of population is declin- 
ing. In the Middle East there is under-consumption and under-development 
of resources; in the West, before the war at least, a surplus production and 
anarchic markets. The Middle East shows a primitive agrarian structure 
with a backward technique of production, low efficiency among workers and 
a deplorable state of public health; the West shows an urbanized society 
functioning on a technically high level in all spheres, economic, social and 
physical, its main problems lying in distribution rather than in production. 
Above all, political indifference and lack of community spirit dominates the 
Middle Eastern scene as against a high degree of State-mindedness and 
initiative in the West. 
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IV 


What conclusions can be drawn from the structural differences in the 
problems of economic and social reconstruction in the Middle East? 

In the economic field it would seem that the most urgent problem in the 
Middle East is to plan unequivocally for the expansion of production in all 
economic sectors, agriculture, industry and public services. In a sense this 
is an antithesis to the security programmes which underlie Western recon- 
struction where the expansion aspect is second in importance to the need for 
regulating production and distribution so as to secure a stable and in a way 
equalized existence for workers and their dependants. Production in the 
Middle East must be planned on a competitive basis in the long run, but for 
the immediate period protective measures might well be introduced to over- 
come initial difficulties. 

In the social field emphasis must be given to the introduction of a large- 
scale educational programme designed to spread elementary instruction as 
well as technical training with a view to increasing productivity in agriculture 
and industry. The programme must also include education in a wider sense, 
with the object of creating a sense of the needs of society as a whole and the 
mutual obligations of citizens towards the State and community. 


Another task of primary importance in the Middle East is the fight 
against the appalling hygienic conditions and the raging diseases which 
affect the life of the majority of oriental populations to a degree not known 
in the West. Here, too, education for the physical regeneration of the social 
body must accompany the measures and devices of the authorities in order 
that their efforts may be as efficient as possible. 

The scope of the tasks confronting the statesmen and leaders of the 
Middle East today is so comprehensive and formidable that, even more than 
in the West, no immediate progress is possible without the most active par- 
ticipation of the State as the ultimate planning authority. Under the con- 
ditions of utter neglect and helplessness at present prevailing among Middle 
Eastern populations, State initiative in key economic spheres ranks on an 
equal basis with the education of the peoples towards self-help and self- 
organization, which is a very lengthy process. The problems of implementa- 
tion involved are, of course, very intricate and cannot be adequately treated 
here. Let me only stress my firm belief that we are still very far from ex- 
hausting Middle Eastern resources in relation to the populations concerned, 
with the exception of one country—Egypt. 

The main points of a policy of reconstruction aiming at fundamental 


economic and social improvements in Middle Eastern society may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


1 Raising of productivity and extension of cultivated area through the 
54 Pp ~§ § 


inauguration of large-scale development schemes mainly in the field of 


irrigated farming ; 
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(2) Industrialization as a definite State policy; 

(3) Redistribution of national income (including reduction of rent, reform 
of land tenure, improved marketing methods) ; 

(4) Establishment of State services on an increasing scale in the sphere of 
communications, health, education, etc. 


V 


In discussing ways and means of introducing such far-reaching measures 
and reforms into the economy of the Middle East, and chiefly in the agricul- 
tural sphere where the bulk of the population is employed, one is often asked 
who is to initiate and execute them. Many who ask this question believe 
that there is little prospect of the emergence of genuine reform without 
political change. They argue that the ruling vested interests have no desire 
to strengthen the position of the farmer-tenants or workers, and that they 
have the political power in their hands to block any real attempt to raise the 
social standard of the masses. In fact, the representation of fellahin and 
workers in no way corresponds to their number, though they constitute the 
overwhelming majority of the population. 

The lack of confidence thus shown in existing parliamentary bodies can 
be regarded as a confirmation of the above comment on the attitude of a 
considerable section of the ruling class in Middle Eastern countries ; however, 
it ignores tendencies and currents which have recently begun to reveal them- 
selves even in this upper stratum of the population, and certainly among the 
intellectuals and some sections of the working population. Modern Middle 
Eastern society is on the move. The process of adaptation to Western 
models and habits may be protracted, but it cannot be stopped. 

Certain development programmes, such as the Aswan Dam Nitrogen 
Fixation scheme, water companies, electricity schemes, or the big private 
industrial projects, would, in the first instance, be to the principal advantage 
of the wealthier class, but their benefits must in due course be shared by the 
population as a whole. Irrigation works and dams, power stations and in- 
dustrial enterprises would no doubt bring large immediate profits to the 
owners or shareholders of the companies concerned; but, at the same time, 
they would enhance the prospect of a higher standard of living for the masses. 
Hence we need not begin by assuming that there is no hope of improvement 
unless and until a drastic change is made in the political régime. Even 
without a radical political and social upheaval, measures could be taken which 
would set in motion general economic and social advances. 

Apart from the gradual but sure effect of educational measures, interesting 
experience is available on means of speeding up economic reconstruction. 
A case in point is Turkey, where industrialization and agricultural develop- 
ment are pursued as definite objects of State policy. Turkey provides a 
vivid illustration of the pros and cons of the “development from above” policy. 
Where a population is almost completely uneducated, where there is not yet 
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a class of industrial entrepreneurs, there is no alternative to tackling the re- 
casting of State and society firmly from above i.e., through the government 
or other agencies, while simultaneously seeing to it that the policy of raising 
the cultural life of the masses to a more mature level is pursued energetically. 
Western society owes a great deal of its economic and technical progress 
since the industrial revolution to its bourgeoisie, to the alliance between the 
State and the citizenry, an alliance which played a decisive role in the develop- 
ment of modern industrial capitalism. Middle Eastern society lacked all 
such preconditions. The Middle Eastern gentry was and is largely indifferent 
to industrial enterprise. The leaders of the young Turkish Republic there- 
fore attempted to create the necessary basis for social and economic trans- 
formation by an extensive use of the system of étatism, i.e., State initiative 
and guidance both direct and indirect in almost all fields, economic and social. 
It is remarkable that all outstanding reformers of Middle Eastern lands 
proceeded along the line of such a “development from above” policy: Mo- 
hamed Ali, Midhat Pasha and Kemal Ataturk. Today we can understand 
the objects of such a policy much better than was possible then: to provide 
a substitute for capitalist incentive; to procure financial resources without 
loss of independence and to regenerate the social body. No final judgment 
can as yet be passed on the measure of success of Turkish étatism, but it in 
any case constitutes a most significant method of approach to the solution 
of reconstruction problems in backward Middle Eastern countries. 

From the same point of view an important method of approach has been 
demonstrated in Palestine. General and industrial development in Palestine 
is more intense than in any other Middle Eastern country. What is of par- 
‘ticular significance is the manner in which the course of industrialization in 
Palestine is being shaped. Whereas in Turkey and Iran industry was the focal 
point of the State’s economic policy, industrial projects in Palestine have 
materialized without State encouragement. The aid which the State usually 
proffers young industrial enterprises was substituted by self-help on the part 
of the population ; this self-help was often inadequate, although credit institu- 
tions and research centres were able to render valuable service. 

But this is not the sole point of difference between the industrial economy 
of Palestine and that of other Middle Eastern countries. The whole structure 
of the Jewish industrial sector which comprises the bulk of Palestine’s indus- 
trial concerns and her industrial population rests on the employment of highly- 
paid workers, whose wages range on a European scale; hence it has to meet 
competition from the cheap indigenous labour. In Palestine there is, there- 
fore, an extensive labour organization comprising the majority of the workers 
under whose influence modern labour relations on the basis of the free working 
contract are emerging. Thus, more rapidly than in the neighbouring countries, 
conditions in Palestine are approaching those of advanced industrial countries. 
Over and beyond that, we meet in Palestine with new social forms of industrial 


and agricultural organization, in which co-operative ideas occupy an out- 
standing place. 
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It is evident that Palestinian conditions which are the outcome of a mass 
immigration of people of a Western type, cannot be expected to reign in other 
Middle Eastern countries. None the less there are ways of utilizing the 
lessons obtained in Palestine, partly through direct contact, partly through 
methodical study of the applicability of the experience. The significance of 
a concrete example has been stressed by Dr. H. B. Allen, Educational Director 
of the Near East Foundation, in a paper read in 1944 before the Conference 
on Middle East Agricultural Development, in Cairo. This is no doubt one 
of the rersons why the Arab farmer in Palestine, stimulated by the example 
of his Jewish neighbours, has progressed more rapidly than his colleagues in 
neighbouring countries. Dr. Allen says: 

There is one final trait that seems to be characteristic of the peasant in 
the Middle East. While extremely conservative, because of his traditional 
life, and the fact that he has been the victim of so much theoretical advice, he 
is quick to adopt an improved practice that he finds to be really sound and 
that is adapted to his conditions. Moreover the Middle East farmer is a 
great imitator of his own neighbours. As a result of this tendency an improved 
practice that fits the situation will spread considerably faster among villagers 
of the Middle East than is the case, for instance, with many of our farmers 
in America who have enjoyed educational opportunities and a higher standard 
of life. One reason for this is that the peasant lives so slightly above the 
bare margin of existence that he is quick to attempt to increase that margin 
whenever he sees a real opportunity to do so. In view of this fact, improved 
farm practices that can be used with his own hands on his own soil are 
quickly accepted and are soon disseminated through the whole community. 


VI 


How is reconstruction in the Middle East to be financed? The Middle 
East had the good fortune to be spared the devastation experienced in the 
European theatres of war. In addition, as a result of the war, it was the 
recipient of a large stream of money and equipment. The ultimate effects of 
this unique coincidence, which will be felt for a long time to come, will largely 
depend on the use to which that money is put, and the extent to which lessons 
learned during war-time are applied. 

The war resulted in a very considerable increase in the purchasing power 
of the Middle Eastern countries. The credit balances which have accumulated 
in London derived mainly from war-time necessity (mostly for supplies to 
the British Army), but they represent the equivalent of commodities and 
services rendered. The creditor countries are entitled to obtain goods in ex- 
change for the goods and services supplied during the war. What is needed 
is a genuine preparedness on the part of the debtor country to meet its obliga- 
tions and on the part of the creditor countries to enter into a long-term agree- 
ment assuring them of delivery of the goods, even if over a protracted period. 
The amounts involved are very substantial and suffice to form the financial 
basis for the inauguration of a large long-term development scheme. 
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Another important source of finance for development is to be found in 
the newly established international bodies. The new approach to development 
finance has found its most significant expression in the establishment of an 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. Given a low in- 
terest rate many potential areas of development will doubtless prove their 
capacity to repay interest and capital and so to enjoy the important opportuni- 
ties that these new institutions offer. Chapter IX of the United Nations 
Charter, which is devoted to the subject of international economic and social 
co-operation, particularly Articles 55, 57 and 63, are full of promise as in- 
struments to be used in connection with the new attitude towards problems 
of development finance. I doubt if the significance of these new sources of 
finance for the establishment and securing of new criteria of an improved 
social economy have yet been sufficiently appreciated. 

While financial opportunities for reconstruction have been enlarged by 
the war, new political forces released during the same period have become 
increasingly complex and often take on paradoxical forms. The competing 
Middle Eastern nationalisms, fostered for various reasons, together with con- 
flicting oil and power interests, form a none too solid base for a healthier 
economic and social order. This is the more regrettable since postponement 
of genuine reform and improvement can only inflame the unrest that grew 
apace in the war period. 

Lack of an active policy leaves the way open to powerful political forces 
in whose interest it may be to foment discontent. It destroys the confidence 
of the local populations in the ability or the will of the new international 
bodies to fulfil their promises. Finally, it aggravates the inherent difficulties 
of transplanting to Middle Eastern countries modern concepts of democracy 
and social progress. 

Those who follow developments in the Middle East from within observe 
these signs with deep concern. Their apprehensions are not removed by the 
reluctant and sceptical attitude adopted in certain quarters to the main prob- 
lems of Middle Eastern reconstruction. We should not forget that claims, 
much more vigorous today than in the past, for a fundamentally different 
approach to the remoulding of Middle Eastern society are in the air. These 
claims will attract an increasing number of the Middle Eastern populations 
if those who have the insight and the means fail to face the issues of recon- 
struction courageously. 
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THE HUMAN BOTTLENECK 
A. G. B. FISHER 


Even the most lively and active minds find some difficulty these days in 
keeping track of all the urgent problems, internal and international, which 
call for solution. In regard to each one of them we are all agreed that 
“something must be done.” We are often impatient, and sometimes rightly 
impatient, at the intolerable delays which for one reason or another impede 
even the preliminary consideration of many important issues, with the un- 
happy result that in the meantime the situation still further deteriorates, so 
that by the time we get around to doing anything about it, solutions which, 
if applied at an earlier date, might have checked the decline, are found to 
have become quite impractical. 

Before anything can be done about any one of these issues, there are two 
important processes to be initiated. Someone has to apply his mind to the 
problem in question and think out a course of action which may, at least 
provisionally, be accepted as leading in the right direction. And someone has 
to grapple with the responsibility of applying and carrying through the policy 
which has been thought out. Sometimes the qualities demanded by these 
two tasks are combined in the same person, but this is a fortunate chance 
upon which we cannot always count. In any case the human race has not 
been overabundantly endowed with the qualities of farseeing intelligence, 
wise judgment, initiative and drive, tact and pertinacity, which in varying 
degrees are indispensable for successful work in either of the fields just in- 
dicated. It is urgently necessary that we should waste none of the human 
material which is fortunate enough to be equipped with these qualities, for 
the plain fact is that if we take on too many tasks whose successful per- 
formance requires the services of men who possess these qualities, we shall 
find that there are not enough of them to go round. There is a serious “bottle- 
neck” here. It may be that as we look forward to the distant future we may 
dimly descry a happy period when these bottlenecks will have disappeared. 
In that sense they are not strictly speaking to be described as permanent. 
On even the most optimistic interpretation, however, the processes which 
might remedy these chronic scarcities are certain to be so slow that during 
the next few years we must for all important practical purposes accept, how- 
ever reluctantly, a shortage of capacity of the higher grades as one of the 
hard, objective facts in the situation to which our general ideas of policy 
must be adjusted. 

We shall not attempt any exhaustive catalogue of the difficult constructive 
and administrative tasks which now confront us, but a few current illustra- 
tions will make clear the nature of the problem created by this permanent 
bottleneck. Great Britain—and indeed many other countries—has now 
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committed herself to economic policies which assume a much greater degree 
than before of conscious control of many important sectors of the economy 
by an authority responsible to the Government. Some of the sectors where 
radical reorganization is to be attempted have already been announced, and 
other similar decisions will no doubt be made later. Each one of these plans 
requires for its successful administration the services of a considerable number 
of men and women of unusual competence, both inside and outside the Civil 
Service. Whether the plans are good or bad, they will not work if these 
services are not available in adequate volume. Even if political feeling did 
not keep in check any tendency to leave all the traditional administrators un- 
disturbed in their usual places, the task of reorganization cannot well be left 
in the hands of men whose alleged incompetence is one of the most important 
reasons offered for making the change. The new policy presupposes the 
existence of a reservoir of capacity hitherto untouched or employed in other 
less essential work. 

We have similarly undertaken, whether rashly or not, responsibility for 
controlling the destiny of the defeated enemies upon whom we have imposed 
an unconditional surrender. Many who applauded this policy before the 
conclusion of the war were apparently under the impression that it would 
give us an absolutely free hand to do just as we pleased in these territories. 
By now they should know better. At every turn our freedom is limited by 
harsh objective facts. The complex problems which these facts present to 
us cannot be solved without the unremitting attention of a large number of 
men of the highest competence. There are natural objections to making much 
use of German or of Japanese capacity in anything but a strictly subordinate 
role, so that the policy which we now find ourselves trying to carry out again 
presupposes the existence of a large reservoir of capable men and women, 
from whom we can draw for these special purposes. Reliable and authori- 
tative information is unfortunately not easily obtainable, but it seems clear 
that among the fundamental causes of the unhappy experience of the occu- 
pying authorities in Germany must be included the fact that it has not been 
found possible to spare a sufficient number of competent people from work 
at home which was regarded as of more pressing and immediate importance. 

A third illustration suggests itself from a different field. It is a matter 
for legitimate satisfaction at the present time that active steps are being taken 
in so many directions for the creation of new international organs of one 
kind or another. The problem of staffing all these new creations has not yet 
been squarely faced, but there are already clear indications that there will 
not be nearly enough people with the appropriate qualifications to go round. 
The difficulties of UNRRA were no doubt of a special kind, for its personnel 
claims had to be pressed at a time when the highest priority had naturally 
to be given to the rival claims of active warfare. In any discussion of the 
shortcomings of UNRRA it is, however, now worth-while to recall that the 
most important internal cause of its deficiencies is probably to be traced to 
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the impossibility of bringing together at the right time a sufficient number 
of people with the qualities necessary to make UNRRA a complete success. 
The qualities demanded from competent members of an international secre- 
tariat are not indeed in all cases identical with those required to run a modern 
industry within a politico-economic framework of the type which is now being 
constructed in many countries, or to administer a conquered territory which 
has unconditionally surrendered. But there is sufficient overlapping between 
these three purposes to render very acute the problem of short supply in 
relation to any of the qualities in question. And there are numerous other 
vociferous claimants for “first-class” men which cannot be listed here. 

On a higher political plane a similar problem presents itself, though in 
a slightly different form, and the practical consequences of which are no less 
serious. Here it is not so much the paucity of competent men which causes 
trouble, though that factor is by no means negligible, but the superabundance 
of urgent tasks which it has been thought proper to place upon the shoulders 
of a small number of responsible men, who alone, if the agreements and de- 
cisions already made are to be observed, have the authority to give the final 
answers. This prgblem presented itself in a concrete form at the first ordinary 
meeting of the United Nations Economic and Social Council in New York in 
May 1946. Upon the members of the Council is imposed a solemn responsi- 
bility to labour without pause to pluck poverty, disease, and economic in- 
equality from the world. The task is formidable enough, and might well receive 
the unremitting attention of the Council for a long time to come. Nevertheless 
at this meeting the hope was at once expressed that the session “would not 
go on much longer than a week or two in view of the pressing responsibilities 
of many delegates to their own Governments at home.” As one commentator 
observed, “If every United Nations body is to meet only to wish its meeting 
could soon be over, the United Nations will soon become a pious standby 
to fall back on when the direct diplomatic conflict of Government against 
Government has turned out badly for your side.”* In other words the tasks 
allotted to these organizations will not in fact be tackled. We may perhaps 
with some justice reproach some of the Governments concert.ed for their 
inadequate appreciation of the work of United Nations organizations but, 
when all has been said that can fairly be pressed on that score, the fundamental 
point remains that there are far too many problems for which it has been 
assumed that no solution can be found unless they are made the responsibility 
of a few individuals with high ministerial rank. 

What is to be done in the face of all these difficulties? We cannot just 
passively submit to the progressive deterioration of conditions which threatens 
while important key decisions are postponed. The first thing is to ensure that 
all grades of available capacity are in fact being adequately used. We need 
not take the pessimistic view that the shortage of competent high-grade per- 
sonnel is absolute, and that nothing can be done about it. The pre-war re- 


1Manchester Guardian, May 30, 1946. 
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cruiting of personnel for responsible posts was in most countries still too 
much under the influence of social and other prejudices which too readily 
assumed that it was useless to look beyond the normal customary sources of 
supply of competent men and women. War-time conditions necessitated some 
drastic revision of preconceived notions on such matters, for it is one of the 
few useful incidental by-products of large-scale war to provide the most con- 
clusive demonstration of the wastefulness of customary peace-time restrictions. 
Perceptible gaps appeared in some of the barriers which before the war had 
restricted recruitment for responsible posts, and many competent men were 
drawn ‘rom sections of the community which had then been widely regarded 
as most unlikely sources of high-grade ability. Various irrational prejudices 
still, however, stand in the way of the fullest utilization of all the ability that 
already exists. We are too much disposed to rely on people with “established 
reputations” or on those who have passed through the ordinary familiar 
channels from which formal and easily recognizable evidence of skill and 
competence normally emerges. 

It must, however, be admitted that there are certain risks involved in 
experimenting very widely with unknown men. If their achievement is dis- 
appointing, as must in the nature of things sometimes happen, a certain 
ruthlessness is needed in getting rid of them, which may seriously conflict 
with current standards of equity, or indeed make difficult that assurance of 
security of tenure, the absence of which in some cases is a partial explanation 
of our current shortages. And to take extensive risks of this kind usually 
presupposes the existence of an abundant reservoir of “free” ability, from 
which we can make a second or third choice in the event of the first venture 
turning out badly. In Great Britain during the war we were sometimes a 
little puzzled by the kaleidoscopic changes of top-ranking personnel which 
many of the United States governmental agencies were apparently able to 
afford. There is perhaps more ruthlessness in the United States than we 
are accustomed to, but the more significant explanation of this phenomenon 
was to be found in the fact that throughout the war the United States was 
in the happy position of always having a few men not already tied to key 
positions who could be used to replace misfits. Nor, of course, should we 
forget that a high rate of turnover in responsible posts is not as a rule con- 
ducive to continuity of policy or to efficiency in administration. 

In the long run no doubt educational and other reforms which will widen 
the avenues of effective opportunity should do something to establish a more 
satisfactory relation between the supply of high-grade ability and the demand 
for it. Such reforms are, however, inevitably slow in producing their full 
effects, and in the meantime our immediate problems are too pressing to 
justify hope of much aid coming at once from this quarter. 

It may be that in certain directions the situation could be improved by 
paying more attention to the attractiveness of salary and other conditions of 
appointment. Much has been made of this in relation, for example, to the 
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efficiency of the Allied Control Commission in Germany. Engagements for 
longer periods and at better rates of pay, it is said, might produce better 
results, There is no doubt something in this point. We cannot expect men 
to undertake difficult and thankless work at salaries substantially lower than 
is available to them in more congenial surroundings. Nevertheless the 
significance of the point should not be exaggerated. Unfortunately it cannot 
always be assumed that a man who has been appointed to a responsible post 
at a high salary will necessarily be competent to undertake its duties, and the 
offers of very liberal remuneration now being made for top-ranking appoint- 
ments, both at home and abroad, do not necessarily justify any profound de- 
gree of conviction that the men appointed will in every case measure up to 
their highly-paid responsibilities. There is some danger that we may find 
ourselves saddled with an awkward load of third-rate men drawing first-rate 
salaries. 

If at least for the immediate future we have to face the consequences of 
an acute shortage of first-rate ability, we should spend as little time as is 
compatible with the satisfaction to be derived from occasional outbursts of 
indignant emotion, in reviling the shortcomings of the unfortunate individuals 
who find themselves desperately striving to discharge responsibilities which 
are too heavy for them. For our criticisms may often be quite unfair to 
them. They may often be doing quite as well as can reasonably be expected 
of them, and sometimes even a good deal better than anyone might reasonably 
have hoped. If in fact they are not up to the job, it is unreasonable to re- 
proach them unless someone else is readily available who would do it better. 
Many of us take a natural delight in contemplating the deficiencies of our 
fellow human beings, and up to a point this sentiment is healthy enough. It 
would be a sad day when, wearied by the struggle which the duty of perpetual 
vigilance imposes upon us, we passively accepted the work of bungling ad- 
ministrators without vigorous complaint. The real significance of the problem 
which arises here is, however, misconceived if we concentrate our fire too 
much on the shortcomings of individuals who have been entrusted with tasks 
beyond their capacity, or even in some cases with tasks which should never 
have been entrusted to anyone. 

It is, of course, no new experience for us to suffer from the cramping 
effects of a chronic shortage of men with high-grade ability. In every 
direction during the war we had to grapple with the problems which “bottle- 
necks” of this kind created. Whether we were then always successful in 
mobilizing all the existing skill and capacity is a question which we need not 
now debate. The immediate lesson which war-time experience now offers 
to us is the wisdom of insisting that, where supplies are short, we must 
husband our existing resources to ensure that they are made available only 
for relatively urgent needs. The validity of this obvious principle has been 
in no way affected by the formal conclusion of hostilities. Inevitably and 
happily, the order of priority in which we now place the various tasks before 
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us is quite different from the order which was generally approved while the 
war was still raging. But quite rightly the principle is still frequently pro- 
claimed and even sometimes acted upon. Its far-reaching significance in 
relation to the allocation of high-grade human capacity is still, however, in- 
sufficiently appreciated. Some relaxation of war-time standards of austerity 
is quite justified, but so much needs to be done that we should still be very 
careful that we do not waste good men’s time by inducing them to undertake 
tasks which, however valuable in themselves, are of only third-rate impor- 
tance. Whatever else we may think about the wisdom of purging German 
war memorials, the principle enunciated by Mr. Churchill when he reminded 
us that “we have far more to do in building up a new world than that’? is 
certainly by itself sufficient to condemn that policy, and is moreover capable 
of application over a much wider field. 

The danger of diverting the capacity of able men to tasks of third-rate 
importance is particularly acute in the international field. Much effort has 
recently been expended in ensuring that the limits within which the various 
specialized organs of the United Nations are authorized to work shall be de- 
fined in such generous terms that no constitutional problems will arise how- 
ever far it may be desired at some future date to extend their activities. 
Those who have been active in this work are justified in congratulating them- 
selves on their success in extending the list of matters with which these 
organs are entitled to concern themselves, and in principle there is much to 
be said for this attitude. It would be regrettable if at some later date any 
of these new international institutions were to be unduly impeded in bringing 
within its purview any matter of first-rate importance which was relevant to 
the attainment of its objective. As, however, we observe the widening range 
of their formal competence, our satisfaction should at least be qualified by 
the reflection that in practice it will be a matter of the utmost difficulty to 
secure the services of a sufficient number of competent international civil 
servants to handle everything which has been listed. There are always in- 
terests and influences at work which find it convenient to encourage inter- 
national secretariats to get cluttered up with inessential, though highly re- 
spectable, tasks, and we should therefore be careful to leave as few opportuni- 
ties as possible for those who would be quite happy to see the energies of 
the few who will be available for international secretariats sidetracked into 
activities of third- or fourth-rate importance. 

It is possible, however, that all that has been said so far still fails to get 
to the root of the matter. During the war there were many activities of the 
highest possible value for a civilized community which, however reluctantly, 
were for the time being put on one side. It may be that in the still strenuous 
times of transition similar practices of social self-denial may still be necessary. 
Before, however, we definitely relegate the pursuit of these activities to some 
ill-defined future, we should ask ourselves whether we may not in some cases 


1House of Commons, May 29, 1946. 
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have misconceived the nature of the correct approach to some of our pressing 
current problems. Do we not too easily take it for granted that nothing use- 
ful can be done unless the responsibility for directing and organizing our 
activities is formally entrusted to some high-grade administrator with a more 
or less adequate staff attached to him? The word “planning” has such an 
attractively rational sound that there are not many, at least in Great Britain, 
who would care to announce themselves as definitely hostile to it. If, how- 
ever, it is assumed that acceptance of “planning” implies the appointment 
for every important activity of a “planner” upon whose decisions action by 
all his subordinates in that field must wait, there is a grave danger that the 
whole process may break down just because there are not enough men 
available to discharge the “planner’s” responsibility. ‘“Breakdown” is per- 
haps too severe a word to use in this context. Human institutions apparently 
have an almost inexhaustible capacity for carrying on at a low level of effici- 
ency. But if sensible action is continuously retarded and necessary adjust- 
ments are constantly jammed because tired men are unable to make well- 
considered decisions, the results will be scarcely less creditable to us than a 
complete breakdown. 

Now that the idea of planning has become so popular, there is a strong 
tendency in many quarters to decry the value of the “automatic” unconscious 
responses to price and cost changes upon which so much of our economic 
activity depended in the past. The inadequacy of such “automatic” mechan- 
isms is in many directions obvious enough, but though unfashionable, they 
may still have a considerable value. Conscious decisions demand the atten- 
tion of men of first-rate ability, and with a view to ensuring that our woe- 
fully inadequate supplies of men of this type should not be wastefully dis- 
sipated, it would clearly be economic in the profoundest sense to leave as 
much as we pussibly could to automatic processes. Especially in relation to 
the post-war reconstruction of shattered European economies, there is wide 
agreement that the State must take a responsibility much more far-reaching 
than was customary in economic affairs before the war. The reasons for this 
view are clear enough, and there is considerable force in the argument upon 
which it is based. Nevertheless observation of the serious risks of frustra- 
tion and stultifying delay which attend the reference of all important decisions 
to government officials, however competent and far-seeing, induces the re- 
flection that recovery in some cases might even now be usefully accelerated 
if there were less talk about the necessity of waiting for State direction and 
a well-thought-out “plan” and more about the usefulness of individual activity 
which did not wait for advice or direction from above. It is just when things 
are at their worst that bold action by a few individuals may have the most 
useful results, and encouragement to such individuals may be even more than 
usually justified when the community as a whole is apathetic and bewildered. 

Some would almost seem to think that nothing can be done well unless 
it is all consciously planned beforehand. Spontaneity is at a discount, and 
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in our passion for neatness and order some of us accept too lightly the risk 
that nothing may be done, or at least that it will be done too late. The issues 
involved here can be debated at endless length, and there is much more to 
be said about them than falls conveniently within the limits of a discussion 
of the available supplies of high-grade human ability. Here it is sufficient 
to draw attention to the severely practical question whether we might not 
wisely plan for a wider and not a narrower scope for automatic mechanisms, 
simply on the ground that it is highly improbable that at least during the 
next few years we shall be able to discover and command the services of a 
sufficient number of people with the skill and knowledge and force of char- 
acter all of which are necessary for making the conscious decisions which in- 
evitably have to be taken when automatism is absent. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


PEACE, SECURITY AND THE UNITED Nations. Edited by Hans J. Morgenthau. 1946. 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press. London: Cambridge University Press. 
74" x 5’. 134 pp. Biblio. $1.50. 8s. 6d.) 


Tuts little book consists of a series of lectures delivered at an Institute held in 
July 1945 at the University of Chicago to discuss ‘The United Nations and the 
Organization of Peace and Security.” 

The lecturers were all experts in their subjects and the titles speak for them- 
selves: ‘‘Power and Justice,’ ‘‘The Treatment of Enemy Powers,’’ ‘“‘Great Powers 
and Small States,” ‘Regionalism and Spheres of Influence,” “World Organization 
on the Economic Fronts.” Since events in the sphere of international politics move 
swiftly, one might have expected to find the lectures somewhat out of date. This is, 
however, by no means the case. 

In his introduction to these lectures, Hans Morgenthau points out that they are 
less concerned with the actual structure of the Charter and its obligations than with 
those political developments upon which the success of the new international 
organization depends. He considers that this attitude is characteristic of a new 
school of thought amongst American students of international affairs and that it 
owes a good deal to the great debate between internationalism and isolationism. 

The volume is worth reading from cover to cover whether one regards it as an 
interesting and thought-provoking contribution to current international studies or 
as evidence of the way in which American authorities regard problems of international 
co-operation. K. D. CourtNey 


LEs PRECURSEURS DE L’ORGANISATION INTERNATIONALE. By Lé&szlo Ledermann. 
1945. (Neuchatel, Suisse: Editions de la Baconniére. 744” X 5%’. 178 pp. n.p.) 


IN this book Monsieur Ledermann traces the history of the idea of an inter- 
national organization for the prevention of war from its first enunciation by Pierre 
Dubois at the beginning of the fourteenth century to Kant’s essay on Perpetual Peace 
five hundred years later. He rightly distinguishes between works inspired only by 
hatred of war or by the pleasures of peace, and those which are based on the view 
that peace can only be maintained by an international organization possessing consti- 
tutional powers; and confines his attention to the latter category. It is but a small 
group, separated by long intervals of time. French speculative thought is as usual 
in the van. Dubois, Marini, Crucé, Sully and the Abbé de St. Pierre bring us down 
to 1713; thereafter the stream becomes wider, if hardly deeper, with Penn’s proposals 
for a European federation (1693), Rousseau, Bentham and Kant. 

The book is clear, lively and readable, and follows its subject closely with just 
enough description of the political circumstances influencing each writer to make his 
intentions comprehensible. To judge from the bibliography (pp. 165-72) no similar 
study exists in English. The author explains that he has stopped at Kant because 
the idea was brought by him to full maturity. Since, however, the subject is treated 
not as a matter of pure theory but as an idée-force gradually acquiring the power to 
influence men’s actions, one would have appreciated a brief chapter following the 
thread through the nineteenth century. F. P. WALTERS 
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GUERRE OU PAIX? Problémes Internationaux d’Actualité. By Jean Chardonnet. 

Preface by E. de Martonne. 1945. (Paris: La Table Ronde. 714” x 414". 

339 pp. Fr. 100.) 

Les Editions de la Table Ronde is to be warmly congratulated on providing French 
readers with this short but admirably objective review of the main international, 
political and economic factors. M. Chardonnet surveys the fundamental political 
and economic situation in the nineteen-thirties, laying particular emphasis on the 
economic steps taken by Germany and, after dealing with the various international 
conferences (devoting nearly a whole chapter to the Conference of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations at Hot Springs), attempts to sum up the views and trends in the 
various countries as they appeared during the early part of 1945. 

It is particularly gratifying that he gives so much space to very fair and objective 
explanations of the opinions held in other countries. In fact so much of the book is 
concerned with opinion in Great Britain and in the United States, and the author goes 
into economic statistics at such length, that there is only a limited amount to be 
gleaned of the essential French viewpoint. M. E. HuBBARD 


THE INTERNATIONAL POLICE AND WoRLD SEcurRITy. By Victor Altman. 1946. 

(London: Alliance Press. 8’ X 5%”. 105 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

THE idea of an international police has long been canvassed and, with the in- 
auguration of the United Nations and its Military Staff Committee, renewed interest 
has been aroused in the subject. A sober discussion of its practicability and of the 
difficulties involved could have served a useful purpose in clearing the public mind. 
It cannot be said, however, that this book fulfils the need; indeed, it can only add to 
existing confusion of thought. .RB 


TRUST OR PERISH. By John Middleton Murry. 1946. (Rickmansworth: Andrew 

Dakers. 7%" X 5”. 24pp. 1s.) 

Mr. MippLeton Murry makes a profound, brilliant and lucid analysis of the 
present crisis of civilization, of war, totalitarianism and the inadequacy of the United 
Nations Organization. But the suggestion that a unilateral renunciation of war by 
Great Britain might turn Russia’s heart and contribute to a reign of law seems to 
repeat the pacifist illusion, familiar during Hitler’s ascendancy, that you can have 
collective security without force, and non-violence without suffering. 


MarTIN WIGHT 


THE Wor.Lp STATE OR THE NEW ORDER OF COMMON SENSE. By Henrique de 
Pinheiro. Foreword by Clovis Bevilacqua. 1944. (Rio de Janeiro: Grafica 
Olimpica. 714” X 5’. 243 pp. n.p.) 

INTERNATIONAL confederations and world-state utopias can be as respectable 
as Penn and Saint-Pierre, but few remain readable after the lapse of a couple of 
years. This one, written by a Brazilian diplomat in London during the “blitz,” 
organizes the whole of humanity as a federal democracy on the highest Western 
ethical and juridical principles. It has nothing to do with the international politics 
which produce the structure and fitful functioning of the Security Council. 


MarTIN WIGHT 


La FRANCE AVAIT RAISON: SECURITE COLLECTIVE. By Edgard Milhaud. 1945. 
(Neuchatel: Editions de la Baconniére. 8144” X 6’. 351 pp. Fr. 7.50.) 
M. MituHaup’s book retraces the twenty year long history of the attempt to 
banish war and repress aggression after 1918. He concludes his work with a summary 
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of the draft plan drawn up at Dumbarton Oaks and with a comparison between 
the U.N.O. charter and the Covenant of the League of Nations. 


With some of his findings one can agree. In the light of what happened in 1939 


—the last minute, almost panic rallying to collective security when Neville Chamber- 
lain gave the forlorn guarantees to Poland, Greece and Roumania—the long refusal 
of Great Britain to stand solid with Eastern Europe against the threat of aggression 
is seen to have been a blunder. The principles underlying the still-born Geneva 
Protocol were espoused in 1939 though much too late. But what caused Austen 
Chamberlain to throw over the Geneva Protocol in 1925? Was it not misgivings 
and doubts as to the attitude of the United States? And here we touch on the basis 
of the whole failure of the League. No paper guarantees were likely to be fulfilled, 
no international force was likely to be set in motion, with an immense incalculable 
factor in the background. 

Was France right? In a sense yes, but not to the unqualified extent that M. 
Milhaud’s title maintains. One may doubt, for instance, whether the possession of 
Foch’s Rhine bridgeheads would in 1940 have saved France. Not the possession of 
strategical advantages but the use of Stukas and Panzer divisions against machine- 
guns and an outdated war machine gave Rundstedt’s armies their hurricane victory. 
It is necessary also to recall that in the case of the one brave, energetic effort to 
operate collective security—that of Eden in 1935—it was the French Minister Laval 
who contributed most to obstruct and undermine the attempt. 

M. Milhaud notes that the U.N.O. Charter has avoided two of the defects of the 
League. It definitely rules out war as a method of settling disputes (Article 16 of the 
Covenant explicitly permitted war after a certain time lapse), and it has “‘teeth’’ in 
the shape of the Military Staff Committee. But one may comment that paper prohi- 
bitions of ~.ar are in themselves never likely to prevent it and that U.N.O.’s inter- 
national force is as yet theoretical. What is far more important than all draft pro- 
posals and paper agreements is the universality of U.N.O. The Security Council is, 
what the League Council never was, comprehensive and in permanent session. 

The criticism of the right given to any member of the Big Five to veto action on 
any dispute is unrealistic. If the veto were not conceded it would almost certainly 
be exercised in fact in a major crisis between the Big Five. What is of much greater 
importance than the paper constitution is the fact that the Security Council sits 


continuously and permanently and that it comprehends all the Great Powers. 


From 
that at least something may develop. 


DERRICK SINGTON 


Must WE Ficut Russia? By Ely Culbertson. 1946. 
Winston Company. 11” x 8%”. 62 pp. $1.00.) 


THIs opulent pamphlet is the most vigorous, lucid and intelligent restatement of 
the collective security case that has been published in the United States or Great 
Britain since the war. It faces all the defects which make the revision of the United 
Nations Charter imperative, all the difficulties which make it virtually impossible. 
“The General Assembly today is an assembly of mice, presided over by a few cats” 
(p. 27). ‘Time is no longer the ally of the United States; it has become the ally of 
Russia” (p. 54). Nevertheless, ‘‘in the light of America’s tremendous power, the 
United States is perfectly able to build an honest and effective system for inter- 
national security—with Russia if possible, without her if necessary’’ (p. 53). It has 
the quality and the urgency of Mr. Churchill’s prophetic cry in 1936: ‘‘Never till 
now were great communities afforded such ample means of measuring their approach- 
ing agony... Stop it! Stop it!! Stop it now!!!” It may indeed be damned as the 
Fulton speech dressed up. But it has made at least one reader feel that the American 
people might yet rise to the height of Mr. Culbertson’s argument and avert the Third 
World War. MartTIN WIGHT 


(Philadelphia: The John C. 
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WIEDERAUFBAU DER WELT. Geistige Voraussetzungen. By Professor Dr. Adolf 
Keller. 1944. (Zurich: Schulthess and Co. 744” X 5%". 64 pp. Fr. 2.50.) 


FEw men have such intimate knowledge both of Europe and of North America 
as Professor Keller of Geneva. He has long been active and prominent in the Oecu- 
menical Church Movement; he spent two years of the war in the United States. 
This little book, then, gives us the reflections towards the end of the war of a Christian 
and a good European. If often, like the fog-horn, he is able to declare rather than to 
dispel the fog about us, he offers some illumination by the questions he asks and the 
underlying principles which he reveals. ‘Will the new order for the world come from a 
genuine peace conference or from a revolution? Asa result of natural historical de- 
velopment or as a last blow upon the battlefield?” (p. 6). The answer cannot be 
foreseen; ‘‘the magic of history”’ is “‘no pure logic.’’ A league of nations is not enough; 
there must be a fellowship of peoples, but that can only be upon the basis of ethical 
principles taken seriously. Have we a common mind yet in these matters? President 
Roosevelt, Marshal Stalin and the Pope alike support the principle of ‘religious 
freedom,” but to each of them the phrase has a different meaning. A new “ethos” 
is needed, and the Christian Church is called to play an important part in the future: 
“the world has heard sermons enough; it will no longer pay attention to mere ideas; 
mere encyclicals, declarations, conferences, findings of committees make no impression 
any more”’ (p. 63); ideas must be incarnated in action. That is the Church’s task. 
On the political side the book is out of date. It was not given to the author in 1944 
to foresee the present tragic failure of the great Allied Powers to formulate a common 
policy or understand one another’s point of view. N. MICKLEM 


THE INTERNAL ADMINISTRATION OF AN INTERNATIONAL SECRETARIAT. Some notes 
based on the experience of the League of Nations. By Chester Purves. 1945. 
(London: Royal Institute of International Affairs. 8144" X 5%". 78 pp. 4s. 6d.) 


Tuis publication complements and follows fitly on The International Secretariat 
of the Future by a Chatham House Group (1944) presided over by the first Secretary- 
General to the League of Nations. Mr. Purves takes up the theme from a crucial and 
concluding point of the 1944 study (a point of equally cardinal importance for U.N.O.), 
namely the paralysis of action which can be caused by a single State’s veto. Inci- 
dentally, “under the unanimity rule of the Covenant, a single adverse vote might 
have been interpreted as destroying the legal basis on which members could be asked 
to pay their contributions for the ensuing year.” Mr. Purves recalls the cramping 
effect at Geneva of the constant stringency of finance, and the lack of prevision and 
provision for the unavoidable and not-infrequent expenditures needed to meet 
emergencies. 

The author submits five essential conditions and four well-founded desiderata for 
a location for an international secretariat. These conditions of location and equipment 
are most topical at the present time. He further explains the desirability of a perma- 
nent-Secretariat Township, which should possess its own printing-press, post office, 
stamps, telegraph and telephones. ‘‘Postal charges of all kinds were a comparatively 
heavy item in the League’s expenditure .. .’’ (p. 67). 

Mr. Purves points out, from experience, that even the English and French ‘‘dual 
language system followed both in the Secretariat and in the International Labour 
Organization complicated the whole business of the League. In 1921 it accounted, 
according to an official estimate, for at least one-third of the League’s internal ex- 
penditure.! It necessitated the engagement of a large staff of linguistic experts, as 


1Report of the Committee of Experts on the Organization of the Secretariat and of the 
International Labour Organization. (Minutes of the 4th Committee of the Second Assembly, 
Annex 2, p. 202.) 
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well as teams of stenographers for either language” (p. 44). The United Nations 
Organization is further ‘“‘complicated’”’ by a quadruple language system. 

The reviewer can confirm from his own experience with the League of Nations 
(with Nansen in Russia), international exchange of populations and with the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration in Washington that most of the 
commonly underestimated difficulties of international secretariat administration, 
including the inevitable ‘placement by nationality,’ have been given proper per- 
spective in this compact and practical little work. TRACY PHILIPPS 


REGIONALISM AND WoRLD ORGANIZATION. A Symposium of the Institute on World 
Organization. Post-war aspects of Europe’s Global Relationships. Edited by 
Bertram Pickard. 1944. (Washington: American Council on Public Affairs. 
9” x 6”. 162 pp. $2.00.) 


Tuts book contains nine essays by different hands on various aspects of the 
subject, with special reference in all cases to Europe. Though all the writers believe 
that a world organization is necessary, they hold widely differing views on the value 
of regional arrangements within it. The result is that the reader is left with a sen- 
sation of confusion; it is easier to gain from this work pieces of information and ideas 
on particular points than to derive any increased comprehension of the subject as a 
whole. Some important topics are not dealt with at all. Outstanding among these 
is the complicated problem of how regional systems are, in practice, to be fitted into 
the world scheme—a problem too often dismissed with easy phrases like ‘‘within the 
framework of the central organization.” 

This is, however, a criticism of the symposium method rather than of the indi- 
vidual essays themselves, which vary in merit. Some suffer by being out of date, 
including one of the best on “The League Reorganized” by Dr. Berdahl. Miss 
Wambaugh argues the “‘universal” thesis soundly, and Dr. Hanc’s sketch of “Trends 
in Central and Eastern Europe” is interesting. More disappointing are Dr. Brecht’s 
essay, which leaves too many relevant questions unanswered and tends to substitute 
assertion for argument, and Dr. Hostie’s curiously confused and rambling treatment 
of ‘‘Territorial and Constitutional Questions.” Mr. Jaszi has written a useful essay 
on “Nationalism and Nationalities.’’ The remaining essays are by Dr. Drucker on 
“Regional Economic Principles and Problems” and by Dr. Ferenczi and Dr. Lorimer 
on migration and population problems respectively. J. R. BRACKEN 


FOUNDATIONS OF MODERN WoRLD Society. By Linden A. Mander. 1945. (London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. California: Stanford University 
Press. 9144" X 6%". xi +910 pp. 26s. 6d. $4.25.) 


Tuts comprehensive work was completed in June 1941, long before the birth of 
the United Nations Organization. However, in spite of this fact, the book retains 
great value. 

The author’s aim is to ‘‘. . . emphasize the urgent need of developing an attitude 
of political discovery, so as to adapt political institutions to meet new and unprece- 
dented tasks, to demonstrate that the full promise of contemporary civilization 
depends upon man’s political inventiveness in this time of rapid change, and to present 
international relations not so much in terms of power politics as in terms of constitution 
building and of establishing political units more in accordance with the facts of life” 
(p. 107). In so doing he studies Health, Crime, Monetary Issues, Labour, Trade, 
Communications, Protection of Nationals abroad, Conservation of Resources, Popu- 
lation, Minorities, Mandates, Intellectual and Religious Co-operation, International 
Law, War, Security and Regional Organization. A formidable list of studies for one 
volume. 


6 
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Professor Mandecr’s method of dealing with each subject is orderly and concise— 
a short historical account of the subject and a description of past international 
organizations followed by a critical analysis of various proposals from many sources 
for improving those organizations. W. F. TONGUE 


Route To PotspaM. The story of the Peace Aims 1939-1945, By B. G. Ivanyi and 
Alan Bell. 1945. (London: Allan Wingate. 834” X 514". 112 pp. 9s.) 
THE authors of this work are to be congratulated on their choice of subject, for 

the development of opinion on peace aims is a matter of great interest. A broad 
interpretation is given to the term Peace Aims; the book covers not only official 
declarations, but also a wide range of articles and books. The problem is how to 
reduce such a mass of material to an ordered statement. The analysis of any aspect 
of public opinion requires great patience in the study of material and very judicious 
assessment of its significance before proceeding to make generalizations. The authors 
cannot be said to have coped successfully with this problem. The style is awkward 
and obscure. Official documents are presented in potted form, the value of which is 
doubtful, and no very clear picture emerges of the development of war aims nor of the 
development of public opinion. Vb 
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SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL ORDER. By Cecil H. Desch. 1946. (London, New York: 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. Looking Forward Pamphlets, No. 6. 
Edited by Harold Stannard. 7%" x5’. 49 pp. 1s. 25 cents.) 


THE importance of scientific planning, on an international as well as on a national 
scale, in order to solve the very numerous problems of reconstruction, is the argument 
presented in this pamphlet. 

The author traces the influence science and invention have had in the past on 
social life and argues that, to be successful, the policies of governments and adminis- 
trations must be based on the advice of scientific experts. This had been amply 
demonstrated during the war. He then proceeds to discuss, in general terms, the 
scope of science, and the various aspects of its application in relation to statistics, 
economics, politics and ethics, stressing particularly the need for the further de- 
velopment of the social sciences. A marked development in these would result in the 
recognition of the fundamental importance of science in the modern community. It 
is essential, however, that there should also exist a scientific habit of mind among 
all administrators, even among those without specialized technical training, and this 
could only be achieved if science became an element in the education of all citizens. 

This is a very interesting pamphlet; it is well written, and admirably suited to 
stimulate thought and discussion, which, indeed, is the aim of the series of which it 
forms a part. B. V. DE G. WALDEN 


Atomic ENERGY: Now anp Tomorrow. By David Dietz. 1946. (London: West- 
house. 744” X 5’. 172 pp. Illus. 10s. 6d.) 


EVER since the attack on Hiroshima there has been a widespread public wish 
for information about atom fission. This book can be recommended to those patient 
enough to study the elements of this abstruse subject. Although the atomic theory 
on which modern chemistry has been based dates from Dalton’s work in 1808, the 
history of atom fission may be said to have begun with Ejinstein’s equation (1905) 
and Rutherford’s establishment of the nuclear theory of atomic structure (1906). 
Many notable achievements followed, culminating in the isolation of Uranium 235 
in 1940 which made possible the atom bomb. A good deal is said about its manu- 
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facture and there is a dramatic description of the first test in New Mexico. The 
author inclines to believe that industrial uses may come sooner than expected and 
among these he attaches importance to the extraction of innumerable substances 
from sea water. Rapid reduction of manufacturing costs might result from the 
conversion of hydrogen into helium, such as to enable atomic energy to be used as 
aviation fuel. The implications for a world that neglects to control the use of atomic 
energy for war are, of course, pointed out. T. H. MINsmALL 


WoRLD POWER AND AToMic ENERGY: THE IMPACT ON INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 
By H. E. Wimperis. 1946. (London: Constable. 7144” x 5”. viii + 87 pp. 
Illus. 6s.) 

UTILIZATION AND CONTROL OF ATOMIC ENERGY. A Draft Convention prepared by 
the Legal Subcommittee of the Committee on Atomic Energy of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, in consultation with other Legal, Political 
and Scientific Experts. 1946. (New York: Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace. 9” x 6’. iv +40 pp. n.p.) 

MANIFESTO FOR THE Atomic AGE. By Virgil Jordan. Introduction by Garet 
Garrett. 1946. (New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press. 7144” x 5”. 
70 pp. $1.50.) 7 . 

AToMIC ENERGY AND WoRLD GOVERNMENT. By Dr. Leopold Infeld. 1946. (To- 
ronto: Canadian Institute of International Affairs. Behind the Headlines Series. 
Vol. VI... No. 4. 8° x 5S”.. 20:pp.. 10 cents.) 

Co-OPERATE OR Dik. A Study on World Resources and the Discovery of the Atomic 
Bomb. By Dr. Wm. Agar. 1946. (London: Friends’ Peace Committee. 
8%" X5é". 12 pp. 6d.) 


THE threat to civilization arising from the successful use of the atomic bomb in 
warfare has led to much searching of hearts, and a rapid growth of literature on the 
subject is to be expected. The technical aspects have been well discussed in the official 
British and American reports published by His Majesty’s Stationery Office, but these 
demand some understanding of what is meant by atomic (more correctly nuclear) 
energy. Popular expositions, if based on accurate knowledge, are therefore to be 
welcomed, while the grave ethical problems created by the new source of energy, 
with its vast potentialities for destruction but also before long for peaceful industry, 
affect the whole community. 


Mr. Wimperis, a leading authority on aeronautical questions, has provided a 
lucid account of the whole subject. In view of the possibility of the bombs being 
dropped by means of long-range rockets, capable of crossing the Atlantic, he devotes a 
part of this short book to a description of the V1 and V2 robot weapons, with detailed 
illustrations. The effects of these, especially of the costly and uncertain V2, fell far 
short of the expectations of their inventors, but they point to much more serious 
developments in the future. A short account is given of the source of energy in atomic 
disintegration and the scale of the processes adopted for the preparation of the 
materials for bombs is impressively shown by photographs of the huge factories set 
up in the States of Washington and Tennessee. Canada, being the principal source 
of uranium ore, was closely associated with the work throughout, and a plant was 
built in Ontario to develop the production of controlled power. The author looks to 
the main use of the new source of energy in central power stations. On the subject 
of control he favours the keeping of the secret until the Security Council is in a position 
to establish confidence. This would imply supervision of all experimental stations 
and factories handling the materials and a concerted effort to develop atomic energy 
as a source of useful power. This statement of the problem of control deserves careful 
study. 
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The Committee on Atomic Energy of the Carnegie Endowment appointed a sub- 
committee towards the end of 1945 to examine the legal aspects of the problem of 
control. A draft convention has been prepared, providing for an international control 
commission with wide powers, which would also be responsible for promoting the 
utilization of atomic energy for peaceful purposes. This Commission would have its 
own research organization, while each State collaborating would have its own national 
commission. The scheme involves control over mining and concentration of materials 
capable of yielding ‘“‘fissurable’ products as well as the subsequent chemical and 
physical processes. In view of the present possession by only a few States of the 
necessary knowledge and equipment, a scheme of successive stages of approcah to 
complete international control is proposed. 


The third publication is of a very different order. It contains no facts, but only 
vague generalities. Scientific readers will be surprised to learn that as a consequence 
of the discovery we can make ‘“‘anything—materials, machines, and energy—out of 
anything or nothing, anywhere in the world, in any amount, almost without measure- 
able cost in terms of time and labour” (p. 21). The whole monetary system will 
become obsolete, and although we ‘‘can make gold or almost any other element in 
the laboratory, ...it is really no longer worth doing.” In the author’s view, the 
United States will be called upon to support out of its immense productive resources 
all those countries which have been ruined by adopting socialism or communism, 


Dr. Infeld, who is known as Einstein’s Polish mathematical collaborator and is 
now a professor at Toronto, considers it impossible to maintain the secret long. A 
nation mobilizing its resources on one of the possible processes could probably manu- 
facture atomic bombs by 1948. The idea of secrecy is hateful to the scientific in- 
vestigator. Defence against such bombs must be considered impossible. The only 
solution is world co-operation, but in the first instance atomic energy must be regarded 
as a sacred trust given to the English-speaking nations. A heavy responsibility is 
laid upon the Security Council, but the problem is far more important than those 
concerned with the future of the Balkans or Indonesia and it has to be faced. Inci- 
dentally the author points to the entirely novel construction of the Hanford plutonium 
plant as a probable model for factories of the future. 


Dr. Agar, of the United States Geological Survey, points out the interdependence 
of nations in their need for raw materials. Neither the United States nor the British 
Commonwealth nor the U.S.S.R. is self-sufficient in essential minerals and inter- 
national planning is indispensable. The problem has been made acute by the dis- 
covery that a small fraction of the energy of certain atoms can be released. After 
1918 the nations refused to give up any sovereignty. Should that reluctance continue 
war will follow, with a scale of destruction far exceeding that of any past war. The 
world must “co-operate or die.” C. H. DEscu 


MINORITIES 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND NaTIONAL Minorities. An Experiment. By P. de Az- 
cdrate. Translated from the Spanish by Eileen E. Brooke. 1945. (Washington: 

‘i Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 834” X 534”. ix + 216 pp. 
$2.00. 

ieee AND NATIONAL MInNorITIES (With special reference to East-Central 
Europe). By Oscar I. Janowsky. Foreword by James T. Shotwell. 1945. 
(New York, London, Toronto: Macmillan. 834” 5%”. xix + 232 pp. 
Biblio. $2.75. 12s. 6d.) 
Boru these books deal with the problem of minorities, especially in Europe, but 

their treatment of it has little in common beyond a shared recognition that the 
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problem is important and continuing, and cannot ever be completely eliminated by 
the now fashionable means of transfer or expulsion. Senor Azcarate clearly writes 
with an eye to the future, but guidance for the future can, he believes, best be provided 
by the lessons of the past. His little book is a study of the League of Nations system 
in theory and practice. He explains in admirably lucid fashion the origin of the 
Treaties, the development of the procedure and the manner in which the League 
exercised its duties. The position held for many years by the author as head of the 
League’s Minorities Section gives him great authority, particularly in the highly 
interesting chapters in which he describes the actual work of the Minorities Section 
and the Committee of Three. Outside critics were in the past not entirely satisfied 
that the League’s work was as effective as it might have been and will undoubtedly 
find the present narrative rather optimistic and rather strongly convinced that what 
was, was best; but Senor Azcarate’s views must command their utmost respect. 


Professor Janowsky goes much more deeply into the root causes of the minority 
problem. He recognizes that for a country of mixed population, as many countries 
must always remain, to be uni-national is not a suitable form. Instead he advocates 
the multi-national State, the workings of which he illustrates by chapters on Switzer- 
land, South Africa and the U.S.S.R., respectively. These chapters are very interesting 
pieces of work, although that on the U.S.S.R. would have carried more conviction if 
any city in the Soviet Union had been listed among the ‘‘nearly a score of cities,’’ 
visits to which supplied Professor Janowsky with his material. He also criticizes 
the League system, reaching conclusions less favourable than Senor Azc4rate’s, and 
makes very radical proposals for the future. These include the investing of minorities 
with corporate status, the establishment of Minorities Officers under neutral chairman- 
ship, a Commission on Human Rights and other measures. 

At the last minute, however, Professor Janowsky shies away from the conclusions 
to which his own premises have led him. He does not venture to say in plain terms 
that the national State is an absurdity, that Central Europe ought not to be divided 
up at all on that basis; and he allows that precisely the principal minorities, with 
whom the main trouble arose in the past, should be treated as special cases to which 
these measures do not apply during a transitional period. He shuffles uneasily in a 
halfway house, leaving the reader perplexed and impatient. This is a pity, for a 
little more unambiguous speaking would have made this a valuable book. ne 
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Povuvoir: Les GENIES INVISIBLES DELA CITE. By Guglielmo Ferrero. 1945. (Paris: 
Plon. 7%” X 5”. 292 pp. Fr. 84.) 


IN this, his last work, Guglielmo Ferrero produced an analysis of modern politics * 
which remarkably resembles, in its basic elements, that to which a more famous 
student of politics found himself driven in an earlier time of troubles. For Ferrero, 
as for Hobbes, the primary force behind political organization is fear: fear of anarchy 
is implied in the very existence of government. But so long as government rests 
only on fear it can have no trust in its own subjects and its rule must be one of terror. 
The empire of fear can be overthrown, Ferrero believed, by the recognition of a right 
of government or, to use his own phrase, of a principle of legitimacy. All such 
principles of legitimacy, however, are partial and limited, and therefore liable, when 
social conditions change, to break down. Thus the monarchical principle collapsed 
in France in 1789, and society reverted to a reign of terror, out of which emerged the 
dictatorship of Bonaparte. The Napoleonic régime, produced by an unnatural union 
of the principles of despotism and popular sovereignty, was, however, incapable of 
achieving stability. Subsequent nineteenth-century governments on the Continent 
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of Europe were, with a few exceptions, uneasy attempts to combine the monarchical 
and democratic principles. Ferrero, writing from personal experience, has obser- 
vations of particular interest on this type of “‘quasi-legitimate’’ government repre- 
sented by the Italian monarchy from the Union to 1922. The revolutions after 
1918, however, brought to an end such attempts to maintain the monarchical 
system behind a constitutional facade. 

Every epoch, Ferrero argues, has its own principle of legitimate authority, and 
ours is undoubtedly the democratic. To function honestly democracy requires a 
general recognition of the freedom to vote, of the right of constitutional opposition, 
and a willingness to accept the majority verdict. If a government, which pretends 
to be founded on the democratic will of the people, uses its power to prevent that will 
from being expressed freely, it denies its own principle and remains, like the tyranny 
of Napoleon, a revolutionary régime, its actions dominated by fear both of other 
governments and of its own subjects. It is all the more tyrannical because it has to 
ape democracy and create the appearance of a consent which in fact it lacks. ‘Ji n’ya 
point de terme a la tyrannie,”’ to quote a striking phrase, ‘gui veut arracher les symptémes 
du consentement” (quoted from Benjamin Constant, p. 185). Such a régime must 
rule internally by propaganda and terror, externally its native fear will drive it to 
conquest along the path of aggressive defence. Its motives in each case will be 
defensive, but an unstable government, resting on a combination of tyranny and 
imperialism, is the natural result. In government, Ferrero concluded, an honest 
application of the principles professed is not merely the best policy, it is the only one 
on which a stable régime can be based. 

We have outlined here the main theme, but there is much more than this in the 
book. It will not be to everyone’s taste. Ferrero’s approach to history and politics 
is one that would have been more easily appreciated by Bryce or Acton or Morley 
than by contemporary historians and political writers, but it is perhaps not the less 
valuable for that. He made in this book, it seems to us, an important contribution 
to the understanding of the political evolution of modern times; it is a worthy legacy 
from a distinguished man of letters. A. CoBBAN 


Les DROITS DE L’HOMME ET LA LOI NATURELLE. By Jacques Maritain. 1945. (Paris: 
Paul Hartmann, Editeur. 71%" X 4%". 117 pp. Fr. 39.) 

THE RIGHTS OF MAN AND NATURAL Law. By Jacques Maritain. 1944. (London: 
Geoffrey Bles, The Centenary Press. 7%” X 5”. 63 pp. 5s.) 


DurInG the late war there was considerable discussion about the problem of the 
fundamental rights of man and, in particular, whether these rights could be expressed 
in a manner which would satisfy all the world’s varied legal and political systems and 
concepts. Before the San Francisco Conference there were many who thought such 
discussion Utopian, but the United Nations Charter has recognized the existence of 
fundamental human rights, and an appropriate sub-committee of that body is now 
engaged in an attempt to define them. 

This important and valuable essay by one of the leading Catholic philosophers 
of France, originally published in New York in 1942, belongs to the pre-San Francisco 
period, and to some extent reflects the atmosphere of the war which was waging as it 
was written. Its object is to clarify ideas upon the relationship between persons and 
society, and the rights of the human being, and on this M. Maritain quotes approving- 
ly the draft International Declaration on the Rights of Man adopted as far back as 
1929 by the Institute of International Law. His approach is that of the liberal man 
who fears God and understands the implications of the doctrine that we all have one 
Father in Heaven, and he develops his thesis with incisive logic. Yet not all, perhaps, 
will agree that the world is necessarily faced with a choice between the totalitarian 
spirit and the Christian spirit. For the problem of the rights of man is a universal 
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one, and discussion of it should not, albeit unwittingly, convey the impression that it 
is confined to a defined religion. S. W. D. Rowson 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. By K. C. Wheare. 1946. (London, New York, Toronto: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. Issued under the auspices of 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 834” x 5%". vi + 278 pp. 15s.) 


Tuis is a clear and valuable comparative study of the working out of the federal 
principle in the constitutions of the United States, Switzerland, Canada and Australia. 
It answers briefly the most important questions and shows the variations adopted in 
these four countries. ‘‘What is necessary for the federal principle is not merely that 
the general government, like the regional governments, should operate directly upon 
the people, but, further, that each government should be limited to its own sphere 
and, within that sphere, should be independent of the other’ (p. 15). Professor 
Wheare regards it as necessary “‘to define the principle dogmatically,” and there 
can be no doubt that by narrowly restricting the field he has brought the study into 
reasonable compass. Brevity and succinctness are an excellent result. But, however 
dogmatic the definition, it is hard enough to apply. Having excluded Weimar 
Germany, the American Confederation of 1777, the United Provinces and the League 
of Nations, as well as the relations between Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the 
author leaves us in some doubt, when he deals with the financial powers and functions 
of the general and regional Governments in these four federations, as to whether they 
too come wholly within his definition. 

Federation is one way of organizing multiplicity within unity. The disadvantage 
of a static definition of the principle, however, is that it does not allow for the gra- 
dations of difference in its application, which in turn have a connection with historic 
development from one form to another. And it is from that dynamic relationship 
that much, perhaps most, can be learnt. But this is not a criticism of a book which 
is a most welcome addition to the study of the subject, which the student of govern- 
ment will find indispensable, and to which the ordinary reader can be strongly 
recommended. 

There is much of special interest, to which unfortunately there is not space here 
to refer. First, there is the reason why federalism is incompatible with autocracy. 
Then the quesiion whether federal government is necessarily weak government. 
While regarding the United States as the most successful federal Government, Pro- 
fessor Wheare leaves one rather wondering at his conclusion, for he also speaks of 
“this obstructionism, this conservatism, this indecisiveness in the American general 
Government,” not alwafs present in others, such as Switzerland or Canada, but which, 
it is true, he considers ‘‘the price of federal government and of any government at 
all for a heterogeneous continent” (p. 86). Again, there is the author’s view, on which 
he is convincing, that federalism is not obsolescent but corresponds with the continu- 
ing need for regional diversity. 

But, as Professor Wheare explains, ‘‘this book is not a treatise, it is a short 
survey.”’ As such it eminently succeeds; not only does it fulfil its purpose, it makes 
us hope that the promised treatise will follow. H. R. G. GREAVES 


UNWRITTEN TREATY. By James P. Warburg. 1946. (New York: Harcourt Brace. 
8%" x 5%". 186 pp. $2.00.) 


Tuts short and eminently readablé book is well worth study. The author is a 
banker by profession and before the war was active as an adviser to, and representa- 
tive of, the American Government. For some time during the war he was head of the 
London outpost of the Office of War Information, and as such played a large part in 
co-ordinating the political warfare and propaganda activities of the United States 
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with those of Great Britain. He has now gone,back to_private life and here offers 
his reflections on what he has learned. 

They are not mature reflections and the book is sketchy—but timely. After a 
short introductory section, entitled ‘“The Problem Stated’—which might well be 
skipped by the English reader who may be prejudiced by more than one hasty 
generalization and sweeping mis-statement—the author offers a rapid survey of the 
course of propaganda warfare from the foundation of |Goebbels’ propaganda de- 
partment to the end of the war. Most of the emphasis is—no doubt inevitably— 
laid upon the American part in this war, but the story is an interesting one and the 
writer does not claim to be giving a full and balanced picture of the political warfare 
scene. He hurries on to his main thesis. It has three parts. 

First, “propaganda” is not the same as “information”; it seeks not merely to 
tell but to persuade. Secondly, propaganda is not as such bad—if it were there could 
be no advertising, no political campaigning, no religious revival meetings, no stra- 
tegical deception of the enemy in time of war. It becomes bad only if it uses evil 
means (such as falsification of facts) or is directed towards evil ends (such as stirring 
up national or social hatreds). And, thirdly, the prospects of peace require that the 
nations of the world, while accepting the fullest dissemination of information about 
each other's activities and ways of life, shall outlaw international propaganda of the 
disruptive, war-mongering type. The author propvses a new international agreement 
to this effect, to be written into the United Nations Charter, so that every member 
country feeling itself the victim of a propaganda campaign from outside should have 
the right to appeal to the Security Council for protection. 

His proposals deserve the most careful consideration. I am only sorry that he 
did not include in his study a consideration of the potentialities—and the limits—of 
an independent radio and news service operated by the United Nations itself. 


LINDLEY FRASER 


PEOPLES SPEAKING TO PEOPLES. A Report on International Mass Communication 
from the Commission on Freedom of the Press. By Llewellyn White and 
Robert D. Leigh. 1946. (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. London: 
Cambridge University Press. 8” X 544”. ix +122 pp. $2.00. 10s. 6d.) 


“THE Commission on Freedom of the Press was created to consider the freedom, 
functions and responsibilities of the major agencies of mass communication in our 
time: newspapers, radio, motion pictures, news-gathering media, magazines, books”’ 
(p. iv). 

The Commission is operating under a grant of funds matle by Time Incorporated 
to the University of Chicago. The University administers the funds, but neither it 
nor the donor has any jurisdiction over the Commission, which is a non-government, 
independent group containing no members of the press, radio, or motion picture 
industries. 

The Commission will publish one general report and six special studies. Peoples 
Speaking to Peoples is the first special study to be published, and if the standard 
achieved in this book is maintained throughout the series, then the Commission will 
have fully justified its establishment. Although the study is written primarily for 
the American public, it deserves to be read and discussed by all those who believe 
with the authors that ‘‘Co-operative effort to increase understanding among peoples 
is one of the four or five primary instruments for promoting world order and 
peace’”’ (p. 1). 

The authors give a clear-sighted exposition of the problem to be overcome and 
the objective to be obtained in disseminating accurate information throughout the 
world. The various organizations engaged in distributing news, such as cable, wire- 
less, motion picture companies and press agencies, are both informatively described 
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and discussed. Rounding off the study is a series of proposals for improving news 
services, which show a clear understanding of the problems involved and of their 
importance as an aid to the consolidation of peace under the leadership of the United 
Nations Organization. W. F. ToncuE 


Tora EpucaTion. A Plea for Synthesis. By M.L. Jacks. 1946. (London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Trubner. 834” X 54”. vii + 160 +12 pp. 10s. 6d.) 


THE author, who is Director of the Oxford University Department of Education, 
discusses from many angles the meaning and practice of education. He is severely 
critical of the modern tendency in every department of human thought to divide up 
and examine the parts and then to leave the litter lying about. Knowledge can only 
prepare the way for wisdom and faith. Failure to re-integrate, to pass ‘from the 
barren conclusions of analysis to the fertile fields of synthesis” (p. 11) results in 
standards of conduct varying with time and place, so breaking up the unity of personal 
values. Standards of honesty in business, for instance, should be identical with 
those in personal relationships. An example of unity is to be found in national life 
in the circumstances of total war, for total war is the business not of any section or 
sections of the community nor even of a single generation but demands partnership 
between all living members of the community and also between the living and the 
yet unborn. Total education must similarly integrate all its activities into an in- 
telligible whole. This requires revolutionary changes. 

The international aspect of education is stressed. Children have hitherto been 
educated as members of independent sovereign States and any international organiz- 
ation of nations must fail without educational foundations. M. HARRISON 


A HaANbDBOOK oF SociaL PsycHoLocy. By Kimball Young. Edited by Dr. Karl 
Mannheim. (International Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruction) 
1946. (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner. 9” x 534”. viii +578 pp. 21s.) 


THIs volume is a reprint of the second edition of Professor Kimball Young’s 
Social Psychology, published in the United States in 1944. The first edition appeared 
in 1930; the second has been entirely rewritten, and is virtually a new work. Social 
psychology is a subject in which there is great activity at present while at the same 
time it is regarded with a certain amount of scepticism in some quarters. It can be 
argued that the part of it which deals with mental processes and personality types 
is no more social than any other branch of psychology, while the part that deals with 
attitudes and behaviour is no more psychological than other branches of sociology. 
Therefore the appearance of an up-to-date handbook on the subject by an authority 
of Professor Kimball Young’s standing is particularly welcome. 

He begins at the beginning, with studies of animal prototypes, primitive cultures, 
drives and emotions, the rise of the self, and the nature of leadership. In Part II he 
writes of prejudice, revolution and war, and in Part III of mass behaviour including 
fashion, public opinion and propaganda. The subject is a vast one, and the book, 
though, substantial, should be regarded as offering only an introduction to it. It 
indicates the topics in which social psychologists are interested and some of the 
methods used in exploring them. Inevitably much of the treatment appears super- 
ficial, and commonsense often plays as prominent a part as psychology in a technical 
sense. In dealing with war and propaganda, for example, Professor Young devotes a 
great deal of space to description of the situations that arise and the policies that 
have been adopted and relatively little to a profounder study of psychological 
processes; the section on personal aggressiveness and war hardly penetrates below 
the surface and no serious attempt is made to combine the psychological and insti- 
tutional approaches. T. H. MarsHALL 
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LANGUAGE AS A SOCIAL AND PouiticaL Factor IN Europe. By Stanley Rundle. 
1946. (London: Faber & Faber. 9” 51%". 207 pp. Maps. 12s. 6d.) 


Tuis “Introduction to the language problem of Europe’ is an attempt to analyse 
the linguistic causes of social and political misunderstanding, to record the statistics 
and recent history of the problem by countries and by languages, and to assess the 
value of four suggested solutions—Esperanto, Basic English, Speedwords and 
Interglossa. 

Mr. Rundle is said to be a philologist writing for all who are interested in the 
language problem. A man of less erudition and ability might have given us a simpler 
book, with less accent on “fundamental” problems and “‘subtle’’ differences. The 
reviewer shares the author’s criticisms of “‘Basic English,” but considers that ‘‘Inter- 


glossa” has been unfairly criticized. ‘‘Esperanto” receives favourable criticism. 
Chapter 3 presupposes that a common language is more important for the avoidance 
of discord than are common interests. D. S. BLACKLOCK 


WINSTON CHURCHILL, 1874-1945. By Lewis Broad. Revised edition. 1946. (Lon- 
don: Hutchinson. 834” x 514”. 582 pp. 21s.) 


Although it takes no new point of view, is compiled from none but printed sources 
and is a chronicle of Mr. Churchill’s parliamentary career rather than a biography 
in the full sense, this is the most useful of the books that have so far appeared on the 
subject. The author’s method is to leave his subject to speak for himself, giving 
lengthy quotations from his speeches and filling the gaps with exposition rather than 
criticism. This is satisfactory enough for the war years—and over half of this revised 
and extended edition deals with the 1939-45 period—but is apt to be disappointing 
when applied to other times. The least satisfactory sections of the book, as Mr. 
Broad appears to realize, are those on the abdication of Edward VIII and on the last 
General Election; but 1945 was not a time for writing on either of those topics. 


J. HAMPDEN JACKSON 


ALLENBY: SOLDIER AND STATESMAN. By Field-Marshal Viscount Wavell of Cyre- 
naica and Winchester, G.C.B., C.M.G., M.C., Viceroy of India. 1946. (London: 
Harrap. 8” X54”. 383 pp. Illus. Maps. 15s.) 


THE new edition published by Harrap presents in the form originally planned 
by the author Viscount Wavell’s two books, Allenby: A Study in Greatness (1940) 
and Allenby in Egypt (1944). Lord Wavell shows a fine literary taste and a great 
knowledge combined with a sense of humour which one feels would have appealed 
to the great soldier whose biography he has written. 

To a student of international affairs Book III, dealing with events in Syria and 
Palestine in 1918-20 and with Lord Allenby’s experience as High Commissioner for 
Egypt, is of particular interest at the present time. The situation in Egypt in 1919 
bears an uncanny resemblance to that in Cairo today. ‘‘No one... realized the 
strength of the hostility, caused by real grievances, that was smouldering in the minds 
of educated Egyptian and fellahin alike’ (p. 257). Again on page 264 we read, ‘‘All 
had completely failed to gauge the growth of national spirit and the intensity with 
which both the educated classes and the illiterate fellahin felt their grievances.” 
Among many wise statements which should be borne in mind not only in Egypt but 
all over the East is the following, “In the East manners have a greater and intentions 
perhaps a lesser importance than in Europe, a difference seldom realized by the 
average Englishman” (p. 268). 

In the first two books the powerful personality of Lord Allenby dominates the 
stage. In Book III, however, the reader becomes gradually more aware of the 
personality of the author and may be tempted to a comparison between these two 
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great soldier-statesmen. As great commanders their tasks were very different, for 
while Lord Allenby commanded an army provided with overwhelming resources, 
Lord Wavell had to weather that period of unpreparedness with which a British 
Government invariably confronts its commanders at the beginning of a war. Despite 
this he achieved brilliant victories. As statesmen they were both faced with serious 
problems, perhaps of equal magnitude, though again it would appear that Lord 
Wavell’s task was the more difficult. 

In conclusion I should like to quote without comment the final words of Lord 
Wavell’s book. ‘He was a great Englishman; may his example live and inspire us 
all in the testing years that lie ahead.” W. G. ELPHINSTON 


WANDERER IN War 1939-45. By Norman Bentwich. 1946. (London: Gollancz. 
74%" xX 5”. 196 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


THOSE who know Professor Bentwich will not be surprised to learn that his 
activities during the recent war were strenuous and varied. His restless, ardent 
spirit took him not only to Government employment in the Ministry of Information 
and, for a brief period ending in disaster, to the Royal Air Force, but to Europe, the 
United States, Egypt, Palestine and Ethiopia. This book describes his doings and 
his journeyings from 1939 to 1945. Though darting hither and thither across the 
world, sometimes on one mission, sometimes on another, he seldom escapes from his 
main preoccupation, the problem of Zionism. It is his contacts with Jews or with 
Jewish sympathizers that interest him most: how to solve the problem of Jewish 
refugees by finding a home for them in Palestine, and how to help (what is next 
dearest to his heart) the Hebrew University in Jerusalem. HH. E. 5: 


Economic History aT Oxrorp. By W. K. Hancock. An Inaugural Lecture de- 
livered before the University of Oxford on February 1, 1946. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 
8%" x 5%". 19 pp. 2s.) 


MEMBERS of the Institute who are already familiar with Professor Hancock's 
valuable contributions to its work will read this lecture with both interest and profit. 
Universities, it may be presumed, maintain the ancient tradition of requiring newly 
appointed professors to deliver a public inaugural lecture with a view to demonstrating 
to the world the wisdom of their choice and the quality of the work to be anticipated 
from the new professor. The evidence of insight and balanced judgment which 
Professor Hancock has given in these brief pages leaves no doubt that in this case 
both these purposes have been admirably served. A. G. B. F. 


Tue IDEA oF NATIONALISM. A Study in its Origins and Background. By Hans 
Kohn. 1945. (New York, London, Toronto: Macmillan. 8” X54”. xiii + 
735 pp. $7.50. 36s.) 


“NATIONALISM as we understand it is not older than the second half of the 
eighteenth century. Its first great manifestation was the French Revolution” (p. 3). 
The massive history of nationalism which opens with these words is carried only to 
the eve of the French Revolution in this volume, which is, therefore, intended as a 
sort of pre-history of the subject; two further volumes are promised to bring it down 
to the present day. Mr. Kohn argues strongly that nationalism is no mere extension 
of the group feeling which holds together family, tribe or village community, but is a 
political, and in some measure an artificial, sentiment since it unites men who have 
never seen one another, and embraces a territory larger than most individuals can 
know or even imagine in its entirety. The essential quality which distinguishes 
nationalism from mere étatisme is this artificially engendered sentimental attitude 
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which can only come into being with the rise to political consciousness of the broad 
masses of population. Hence the association between liberty and nationalism which 
culminated in the French Revolution. The attempt to trace the various political 
phenomena which from the time of ancient Hellas have foreshadowed, or contained 
the germs of, modern nationalism leads Mr. Kohn far and wide; and lack of system 
and some inevitable vagueness in definition is compensated by a prodigious amount 
of learning displayed in copious and valuable notes (inconveniently relegated to the 
end of the book). The volume is a compendium of information and ideas and of 
illuminating quotations on many topics germane to its theme; but its successors 
must be awaited for any serious light which Mr. Kohn may have to throw on the 
problems of nationalism today. E. H. Carr 


Victors, BEWARE. By Salvador de Madariaga. 1946. (London: Jonathan Cape. 
8” x 54%". 304 pp. 10s. 6d.) 


SENOR DE MapariaGaA is a liberal who writes in defence of the liberties of the 
individual but fears a levelling down of all individuals, and a democrat who has to 
admit that democracy has had little success save in the north-western countries of 
Europe and the new communities they have put forth overseas. For the politically 
more backward southern nations he advocates de facto régimes, though the hope that 
they will evolve quietly towards democratic constitutions may seem more optimistic 
than his own analysis would justify. Not these, however, but the U.S.S.R. appears 
to him to present the real challenge to liberal democracy. ‘For all its economic 
interpretation of History,”’ he writes, “‘the only communist State in the world keeps 
its communism going by means of a dictatorship—i.e., bases its economics on its 
politics, and not, as Marxism would lead us to expect, its politics on its economics” 
(pp. 195-6). 

In international affairs also, the U.S.S.R. is here presented as the greatest 
obstacle in the path of democratic progress and peace. The author denies that the 
interpretation of Soviet policy in terms of a search for security is relevant to the facts, 
and reads into it a hostility to genuine international organization, a sinister preference 
for bilateral agreements, and an attempt to arrange world relations as a dictatorship 
of Great Powers. Russian policy, at the same time communist and imperialist, 
reminds Senor de Madariaga of the inseparable intertwining of national and Catholic 
interests in the imperial designs of Philip II of Spain. But though the policy of the 
U.S.S.R. occupies a large place in his book, in essence, Victors, Beware is a protest 
against the now fashionable realism and an assertion of the moral force of public 
opinion in world affairs. The book gives the impression of being put together rather 
hastily from material written at different times, but there is much in it to stimulate 
thought and provoke discussion, if not invariably agreement. ALFRED COBBAN 


ARMISTICE, 1918. By Harry R. Rudin. 1944. (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
Oxford University Press. New Haven: Yale University Press. 914” X 614"". 
442 pp. Mapendpapers. 33s. 6d. $5.00.) 


It is remarkable that in the twenty years from 1919 to 1939 no study of the 
Armistice of 1918 was published in the English language. Controversy over the 
termination of World War I centred almost exclusively on the merits and demerits of 
the Peace Settlements. In France, by contrast, the contention was firmly held in 
some circles, and equally firmly combatted in others, that military operations against 
Germany had been brought to a premature close by the conclusion of the Armistice 
of November 11, 1918. This conflict of opinion resulted in the publication of a series 
of commentaries on the events of October to November 1918. The difficulties en- 
countered in the execution of the Treaties of Peace had their root, it was contended, 
in the failure to impress on Germany a conviction of defeat. The renewal of war 
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with Germany revived enquiry about the nature of the armistice needed as a solid 
foundation for peace. 

Dr. Rudin’s book is the second to be published of the story of the events which 
led up to the Armistice of Compiégne. His book is far more solidly documented than 
the study by Sir Frederick Maurice,! the main value of which rests on the author’s 
direct participation in the story he relates. Dr. Rudin modestly disclaims definitive 
character for his work. “I do not,’’ he comments, “regard this study as putting an 
end to controversy.” His work is more satisfactory on the German side than on the 
English and French. Indeed, the part played by the German High Command is the 
centre of Dr. Rudin’s interest. 

Regarding the broader problems which arise in connection with the conclusion 
of an armistice, Dr. Rudin is strangely aloof. It is possible to demonstrate how clearly 
the terms of peace as envisaged in English and French political and military circles 
were formulated with a view to the permanent conditions of peace. With this re- 
lationship Dr. Rudin is not concerned. Attention may be drawn also to another defect 
in these studies of the Armistice. The Armistice is regarded simply as an agreement 
signed on a particular date, but in fact Armistice is the term describing the special 
conditions which prevail between the cessation of military operations and the termi- 
nation of belligerent relationships. Armistices remain in force for varying periods of 
time, and machinery has to be established to enforce their terms. This aspect—the 
administration of the Armistice of 1918—remains a blank in the literature of the 
subject. 

But Dr. Rudin’s book is a very welcome contribution to the complicated story 
of the negotiations preceding the conclusion of the Armistice with Germany. 


V, sbeck&. 


THE Motir or CATASTROPHE IN JEwisH History. By Jeremiah Ben-Jacob. Fore- 
word by Professor Selig Brodetsky. 1945. (London: Carmel Publications. 
The Jew in a Changing World Series. 7144” X 5’. 32 pp. 1s.) 


Tuts booklet is the first in a series entitled ‘“‘The Jew in a Changing World.” 
The editor of the series, who is also the author of the booklet, is a young Palestinian 
Jew. This pamphlet, which includes a Foreword by Professor Brodetsky and an 
introduction of some length by the author, presents a valuable picture of the spirit 
of current Zionism. It gives the clue to much that we should not understand if we 
approached Zionism on the basis of logic and politics. An intense emotion is at the 
base of Zionism, and Professor Brodetsky claims (p. 4), for instance, that the British 
White Paper has produced a serious emotional crisis throughout the Jewish world. 
The theme of Mr. Ben-Jacob’s pamphlet is that through a succession of catastrophes 
which he traces down the ages, the Jews have been urged on to new and greater heights. 
And thus, to take the last and worst of these, out of the hideous catastrophe of the 
Nazi massacres there comes with a new brilliance and intensity the vision of a Jewish 
people established in their old home, living their own life, with the same independence, 
the same means of developing their own institutions and culture and character that 
are open to the other nations of the world. But the very brilliance of this vision 
blinds them to things which are distressingly evident to others. They do not appear 
to appreciate the rights or feelings of those whose home has been in Palestine since a 
time earlier than the Norman Conquest of Great Britain. It presents itself merely 
as a misfortune for the Jews that they have, in Mr. Ben-Jacob’s view, ‘‘consolidated 
against them all those in the region who stand for exclusiveness, jealousy, retrogression 
and fanaticism” (p. 12). Or again, seeing clearly that Jewish homelessness constitutes 
the core of the Jewish problem (p. 7) they assume that, whatever the practical diff- 


1The Armistice of 1918 (London, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1948). 
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culties, the Jewish home can be found in Palestine and nowhere else. These problems 
are before the Anglo-American Committee of Enquiry. Harry HaiG 


REVIEW OF WoRLD ArFairs. VoL. VI. By Kenneth de Courcy. 1945. (London: 
Kenneth de Courcy in collaboration with an advisory committee. 814’ xX 51%”. 
205 pp. 19s.) 


SPRINKLE your commentary with frequent references to ‘‘a secret observer recent- 
ly in Berlin” or ‘‘our shrewd military observer,” suggest that you command a private 
intelligence service of vast scope by nonchalantly mentioning ‘‘agents who occasionally 
worked for us stole from him a secret memorandum written for his staff (it cost us 
£100),”’ and serve up everything in a prophetic style worthy of Old Moore’s Almanack. 
That is the recipe for the successful news-letter. 

Mr. de Courcy knows all the tricks. No doubt they promote his purpose of 
attracting readers among the more easily impressed members of the public. In a 
periodical publication, read only at intervals, the manner is just bearable. In a full- 
length volume read at a sitting, the manner defeats its own purpose. Long before 
the last page is reached it becomes almost impossible either to believe or disbelieve 
the reports of these “detached watchers” and “informants of ours” who are always 
so cunningly planted in the inner recesses of the enemy camp. 

This is a pity because in fact the matter is often sounder than the manner suggests. 
Mr. de Courcy’s comments on Turkey, for instance, made at a time when the public 
was still being misled by a propaganda necessitated by the intentions of our strategy, 
are well to the point. In general his observations on foreign affairs are better than 
those on the domestic scene. 

There remains, however, the fundamental weakness of all such news-letters— 
namely that the reader has to take everything on trust and that the author has 
influence without responsibility. ALEC HENDERSON 


BEHIND THE Dictators. A factual analysis of the relationship of Nazi-fascism and 
Roman Catholicism. By L. H. Lehmann. First published 1942. 1945. (New 
York: Agora. 8%” X 5%”. 108 pp. Illus. $1.00.) 


Tuts book contains an essay designed to prove that ‘‘the forces of religion, as 
represented by the Catholic Church, have succeeded in dominating the political and 
social field, and that there exists a close bond between them and the origins, methods 
and objectives of the whole Nazi-fascist movement in Europe,’’ an interesting thesis 
for a scholar, for it is reasonable to suppose that there is some affinity or at least con- 
nection between the authoritarian structure and traditions of the Roman Catholic 
Church and anti-democratic political movements. A perusal of the Roman Catholic 
Press in Great Britain would suggest as much. Unhappily the author of this book is a 
violent propagandist, not an historian. N. MIcKLEM 


CHRISTIAN WITNESS IN THE Post-War WorLb. An Ecumenical Symposium. Edited 
by A. C. Craig and Hugh Martin. 1946. (London: Student Christian Move- 
ment Press. 74%" X 5”. 175 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


Or this collection of essays by various authors those of most immediate concern 
to us are the two which appear under the heading ‘International Affairs.” The first 
by the Dean of Chichester considers some basic Christian principles, concluding with 
remarks about the Five Peace Points quoted by British Christian leaders in a letter 
to The Times in 1940. While the Dean’s words are for the most part wise, some may 
feel hesitation in accepting a view which appears to invest nations with a kind of 
personality (p. 107). In international, as in national affairs, the Christian view must 
rest directly on a doctrine of the human person, and its relevance must not be obscured 
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by the interposition of a theory that a nation in itself has rights. Mr. Muir concludes 
the section by considering some crucial issues, such as the treatment of Germany, and 
exhibits that good sense and balance which seems to be common to leading ministers 
of the Church of Scotland. H. M. Wappams 


INTER-WAR HISTORY 


Det ENSIDIGA VALDET: SPELET OM KRIG OCH FRED, 1938-1939. FO6RSOK TILL 
HISTORISK SKILDRING. By Sture Bolin. 1944. (Lund: C. W. K. Gleerups 
Forlag. 834” 534”. 488 pp. Kr. 12.50.) 


BETWEEN the outbreak of war in 1939 and the years immediately preceding it, 
there was not, as Mr. Bolin points out, the usual line of demarcation. ‘The prelude 
to the war was itself an age of violence, in which Germany, prepared for war, achieved 
and sought to achieve her objectives by force and the threat of it. Unilateral force 
was in control.” This is the explanation of the rather curious phrase—‘‘det ensidiga 
valdet’”’ (unilateral force)—which the author has chosen as the title of this history of 
the years leading up to the war. After an introductory chapter briefly summarizing 
the period from the Treaty of Versailles to Hitler’s assumption of power, and carrying 
the story down to the incorporation of Austria in the Reich in 1938, the remaining 
449 pages are devoted to the comparatively short period between the earliest stages 
of the Czechoslovak crisis, in the spring of the same year, and the final act of ag- 
gression, against Poland, in the autumn of the next. The disproportionate emphasis 
thus laid on the concluding phases of the Nazi bid for power tends, perhaps, rather 
to obscure the picture of German policy as it appears to most British observers. To 
most of us there seems to be a steady and deliberate progress, by definite stages, 
towards the finai act of the drama, in which the opening scenes, German rearmament 
in 1935 and the remilitarization of the Rhineland in 1936, are as crucial elements as 
anything which occurred later. Many of Mr. Bolin’s observations indicate that he 
really shares this view, yet the elaborately detailed discussion of the pros and cons of 
each successive crisis during 1938 and 1939 creates a rather different atmosphere, in 
which Nazi policy appears hesitant, uncertain and capricious, and the final tragedy 
less inevitable than a British writer would represent it. After the ‘‘Ides of March” 
1939, in spite of a good deal of wishful thinking, Great Britain was overshadowed by 
the expectation of imminent and inevitable war, attested by such things as Air Raid 
Precaution lectures and the sale and construction of shelters. Mr. Bolin, on the other 
hand, pays the greatest attention to Hitler’s offer of August 25, which he takes 
most seriously, going so far as to say that the Fiihrer ‘“‘was clearly fervently desirous 
that London should not reject his plan.” 

This study of the immediate prelude to the war has nevertheless a great deal to 
recommend it. It is extremely painstaking and accurate, and above all it is character- 
ized by an objectivity which probably only a neutral is at the present time capable 
of maintaining. It sticks to known facts and discountenances final judgments in the 
present state of the evidence, to the incompleteness of which the author constantly 
draws attention. Mr. Bolin declares, for instance, that the time is not yet ripe for 
an historian to pronounce a verdict on Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, though he himself 
displays a remarkable understanding of it, and his remarks on this subject could be 
read with profit by a large proportion both of the defenders and the critics of ‘‘ap- 
peasement.’’ If, in fact, in this Swedish presentation of recent history, ‘‘black’s not 
so black, nor white so very white,” it provides a welcome and wholesome antidote to 
the propaganda and prejudice with which we have been saturated by the war. 

But Mr. Bolin really should not speak of ‘‘Lord Edward Halifax’”’ and ‘Lord 
Eric Perth,” even though these slips are confined to a single chapter. 


G. M. GaTHORNE-HARDY 
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INTERNATIONAL TRIBUNALS: Past AND Future. By Manley O. Hudson. 1944. 
(Washington: Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. London: George 
Allen & Unwin. 8%” X54”. xii + 287 pp. $3.00. 15s.) 


Tue world is faced with an immense problem of international organization. 
Human institutions of all kinds are under review and upon their successful adaptation 
to modern conditions and the changes brought about by the war may well depend 
the future of civilization. International law, which is inevitably not only thrust 
aside but frequently discredited in the stress of conflict, is once more under consider- 
ation, even if its fundamentals are still being disregarded in many quarters. 

It is clear that the time is ripe for the reconstitution and, if need be, the modifi- 
cation of the machinery of international law, the practical bodies by which that law 
is ascertained and pronounced and through the agency of which it functions. 

Judge Hudson, a member of the Permanent Court of International Justice and 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration, is well qualified by years of practical experience 
to write on this subject. He summarizes the evolution of international tribunals from 
those established by the American-British Treaty of 1794 down to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice established under the aegis of the League of Nations 
in 1920. 

He deals in some detail with the organization of international tribunals, their 
structure, administration and financing, their jurisdiction—the most difficult problem 
of all having regard to their international character—their procedure and the law 
they are to interpret and apply. He discusses existing and possible future tribunals 
and in particular the Permanent Court, holding the view, with which few lawyers will 
disagree, that this Court should be continued with possible modifications of structure 
and procedure to meet changed conditions. 

In the final summary—perhaps the best part of the book— Judge Hudson warns 
us against expecting too much of such tribunals and reminds us that in the present 
state of world opinion it is impossible for a judicial agency to resolve all disputes. 
The work includes a scholarly bibliography. K. Macrae Morr 


A TEXTBOOK OF THE ENGLISH CONFLICT OF LAws (PRIVATE INTERNATIONAL Law). 
By Clive M. Schmitthoff. Foreword by The Right Honourable Lord Mac- 
millan, G.C.V.O. 1945. (London: Pitman. 84%” x 5%”. xlvi + 455 pp. 35s.) 


Lorp MACMILLAN commends this book ‘‘as a convenient work for the practitioner 
to consult and, perhaps especially, as an admirable manual for law students’ (p. vi) 
and testifies that ‘‘it is not only an excellent work of reference but also a remarkable 
exposition within moderate compass of the whole range of the difficult branch of law 
with which it deals” (p. v). The reader will be especially impressed by the lucidity 
of the author’s exposition and by his careful choice of authorities relied upon. For 
the layman the book will serve as a most useful introduction to the subject of conflict 
of laws arising both within the British Empire and from relations between persons 
belonging to and domiciled in different States. It is to be hoped that the publishers 
will find it possible to reduce the price of the book when further editions are called for. 


VLADIMIR IDELSON 
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A CarTEL PoLicy FoR THE UniTED Nations. By Corwin D. Edwards (Editor), 
Theodore J. Kreps, Ben W. Lewis, Fritz Machlup, Robert P. Terrill. 1946. 
(New York: Columbia University Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
Oxford University Press. 8” x 5%". vi+124 pp. $1.25. 8s. 6d.) 


CaRTELS have become an established method of controlling competition, by 
agreements on price, output, or markets. They are more or less complex in their 
range of control, from simple agreements to high organizations for common selling, 
inspection, penalties, propaganda and research. The best of them have developed 
these last activities, and there is authority for the view that there are both good and 
bad cartels. Different nations have adopted different attitudes toward them, and 
this is one of the difficulties of international policy, now that the cartels have spread 
from the domestic to the world area of control. Governments have themselves been 
parties to such international cartels, or have encouraged their formation. But the 
private cartels have been able to by-pass government policy on tariffs, by a clause 
reserving home-markets to each national cartel, probably their most dangerous power. 
In view, therefore, of the aims of the Atlantic Charter, the Mutual Aid Agreement 
and other policies of greater freedom, the international cartels must be a concern of 
the United Nations. The authors of these lectures supply a background for this 
decision. The Geneva Convention of 1927 was not able to go beyond a proposal for 
publicity of cartel arrangements, coupled with a reduction of the tariffs which have 
been both the support and the bargaining basis of the national combines. The 
authors agree that the cartel policy is bound up with the libertarian outlook as a 
whole, and Professor Edwards offers the outline of a policy from which more is to be 
expected than from unilateral action or from any downright prohibition, such as 
Professor Machlup thinks possible. D. H. MacGReGcor 


THE UNITED Nations Economic AND SocraL Councit. By Herman Finer. Preface 
by Leland M. Goodrich. 1946. (Boston: World Peace Foundation. America 
Looks Ahead Series, No. 12. 8” * 514’. 121 pp. Biblio. 50 cents.) 

FRAMEWORK FOR A WorRLD OF PLENTY. A Report on International Economic and 
Social Reconstruction. Prepared by the New Europe Circle and published under 
the auspices of the World Unity Movement. Foreword by Dr. Louis de 


Brouckére. 1946. (London: Herbert Joseph. World Unity Booklets, No. 3. 
8%" X 5%". 28 pp. 2s.) 


Dr. FINER has little difficulty in demonstrating both the fact of international 
economic and social interdependence and the intricate relationships which tie together 
the various sectors of economic policy, for handling each one of which it seems likely 
that a specialized “functional” international organization will be created. With the 
latter point particularly in mind he examines with some care the problems of co- 
ordinating the activities of these specialized bodies and of their relation to the over- 
riding authority of the United Nations Economic and Social Council. 

Within this framework many interesting points are usefully discussed, though 
the meaning sometimes emerges dimly through a fog of words—what, for example, 
is the patient reader to make of the principle that “‘simultaneity and incipiency of 
action are the twin factors of success in administrative co-ordination?” (p. 79.)—but 
not much illumination is cast upon the central fundamental issues now presented to 
the world by the existence of these international organs. What exactly are they to 
do, and how are they to do it? Before examining any of the technical problems of 
co-ordination, it would be useful to discuss the prior question, in what sense, if any, 
is it proper to expect an international institution to exercise an effective independent 
initiative on its own account? Each one of them is essentially a creature of the 
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national governments who pay for their upkeep, and who, through representatives 
on their respective governing bodies, determine in the last resort the content of their 
work. An examination of the conditions under which any one of them might in these 
circumstances come to have even a limited independence of its own is a task to which 
Dr. Finer has not seriously addressed himself. He quotes with approval the reminder 
which Sir Frederick Leggett, the British Government representative on the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Organization, gave to some of his colleagues who, 
at the 1944 Conference at Philadelphia, were concerned over the possibility of a clash 
between I.L.O. policy and the policy of other international agencies. ‘‘It should not 
be thought,” he said, “that the Government representatives on the various bodies 
set up... acted on their own behalf without consultation with their Governments, 
and without any co-ordination between their instructions and those given to their 
Governments’ representatives on the Governing Body lof the I.L.O.]” (p. 85). But 
it does not appear that Dr. Finer has always fully appreciated the implications lying 
behind these words. 

On the fundamental issues involved it may be that there is still nothing of sub- 
stance to be added to the dictum of a League of Nations Committee of 1935! which 
Dr. Finer also quotes. “If a given problem is ripe for international action, if the 
internal policies are sufficiently elastic and capable of modification to make such 


action possible, and if the governments definitely desire it, real progress will be 
made” (p. 90). 


The New Europe Circle’s Report on International Economic and Social Recon- 
struction touches upon a great many of the issues in this field which aroused interest 
during the war. It is not, however, entirely successful in separating the treatment 
of the concrete policies favoured by its authors from the discussion of the constitutional 
principles which will have to be observed by the administrators of international insti- 
tutions, whatever policy their masters, the Governments of national States, may 
instruct them to carry out. In a short pamphlet there is little opportunity for a 
penetrating treatment of these principles, in connection with which there are still 
many complex and obscure issues to be resolved. ALLAN G, B. FISHER 


New Wor _p Economy. Full plan for the building up of a new and better Europe, 
even of an entirely new and better world. Volume I, Parts I and II and Ad- 
dendum. By W. C. Sickesz. 1946. (Amsterdam: Holdert. 9%” x 7”. 
266 + 16 pp. n.p). 


Tuts work is largely though not purely economic. The author claims that it 
provides the key, and indeed the only one, to the solution of all the major economic 
and social ills of our time. More specifically, it is designed to explain how purchasing- 
power should be maintained and increased and international trade facilitated. Full 
production and compulsory provision for amortization within a fixed period are 
proposed: foreign loans are condemned subject to one or two exceptions. Bretton 
Woods is attacked in connection with a general attack on “gold.” The author’s 
conclusions do not flow, however, from any premisses other than that high purchasing- 
power is desirable and that prosperity generates prosperity. This is combined with a 
rather summary statement of opposition to State planning. A. L. MINKEs 


Wor._p Lasour CoMEs oF AGE. By Betty Wallace. Foreword by the Right Honour- 
able George Isaacs, M.P. 1945. (London:, Lawrence & Wishart. 714” x 5”. 
xii + 180 pp. Illus. Biblio. 8s. 6d.) 


Miss WALLACE gallantly attempts in seventy-eight pages to survey the origins, 
characteristics and present condition of the trade union movements of the world. 


1League of Nations Assembly Doc. 16, August 5, 1935 (London and New York, p. 2). 
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Space compels her to be superficial; but if no country is adequately described, the 
general result is a bird’s eye view which is not without value. The rest is a description 
of the World Trade Union Conference which met in London in February 1945, and 
which resulted in the establishment of a new federation to replace the International 
Federation of Trades Unions. As is implied both by her title and by her omission to 
give any account of earlier Internationals, Miss Wallace is an enthusiastic, even un- 
critical, supporter of the new creation. It is interesting to find that she regards it as 
axiomatic that peace must be established if there is to be justice: in 1919 it was 
formally recognized by statesmen and labour leaders alike that social justice was the 
prerequisite of peace. M. R. K. BurGEe 


FINANCIAL PoLicy IN Wars AND SLumps. By H. Houston. 1946. (London: King 
& Staples. 844” 514”. 143 pp. 10s. 6d.) 


THIs is a queer book. It deals with a familiar subject in an unfamiliar way. 
The author, a civil servant, has put down in this essay his obviously well pondered 
and digested views on the major issues of financial policy which confront the British 
Government in the post-war years. His major conclusions are worked out in the 
course of an historical analysis which takes up all but the last two chapters of the 
book and covers the post-war slumps of 1815-19 and 1919-23, the experiences in war 
finance of 1914-18 and 1939-44, and (less thoroughly) the inter-war period. 

The odd thing about the book is that the author seems to have developed his 
ideas without any reference to current academic thought on all these matters. At 
first glance, his preoccupation with the quantity theory and price fluctuations, in 
fact the whole ‘‘climate”’ of the analysis, leads the reader to expect very old-fashioned 
and discarded views. As he reads on, however, he finds that there is little in the 
analysis which, terminology apart, cannot be reconciled with current theory and 
much which the current orthodoxy tends to ignore. The author’s chief conclusions— 
that the problem of economic stability “reduces itself to the central problem of 
maintaining a proper balance in the rewards to the various factors of production’”’ 
(pp. 140-41), and that the one permanent objective of monetary policy should be ‘“‘the 
maintenance of stable profit margins” (p. 141)—are perhaps not very helpful. But 
taken as a whole, the essay, with its original approach and sane judgment, makes 
refreshing and stimulating reading. H. W. ARNDT 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE TECHNICAL WORK OF THE HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LEAGUE oF Nations, 1920-1945. Bulletin of the Health Organization. Volume 
XI, 1945. 1946. (London: Allen & Unwin. New York: Columbia University 
Press. 9144" X 6”. 235 pp. 6s. $1.50.) 


Acomprehensive bibliography of the documentation, published and unpublished, 
of the Health Organization, including documents of an administrative character. 
Indexed not only by subjects, but by authors and geographically, it provides a valu- 
able work of reference for all those interested in public health questions. 


D. P. ETLINGER 


LE Pret-BAIL OU LA MACHINE QUI A GAGNE LA GUERRE. By Marcel Chaminade. 
Preface by Charles Rist. 1945. (Paris: Editions Colbert. 714” x 4%", 
83 pp. Illus. Maps. Fr. 30.) 


A succinct and lucid statement designed primarily for the French reader of 
the facts and consequences of Lend-Lease. A. G. B. F. 
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Post-War Markets. A Guide based upon Official Information prepared by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Edited by E. Jay Howenstine. 
Foreword by Amos E. Taylor. 1945. (Washington: Public Affairs Press. 
84" X 5%". vii + 184 pp. $2.50.) 

DuRING the last few years the United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce has compiled data relating to post-war market opportunities. Assuming 
that a high level of employment must be maintained, they have endeavoured to find 
answers to the following questions. What will be the volume of business if most 
people who want work have productive post-war jobs? How has war affected possi- 
bilities; what magnitude is the accumulated demand for goods likely to amount to; 
what reserve of accumulated purchasing power exists in the form of savings; and 
what are the obstacles that will need to be overcome? Lastly, what opportunities 
will the estimated national market offer business men, and how can the market 
potential for specific products be determined? 

The editor of the Guide, making use of the material collected, sets out the indi- 
cations as to “possibilities and probabilities in leading fields.” He stresses, however, 
that assumption of full employment for the purpose of market analysis must not be 
taken as a belief that full employment will necessarily be accomplished in the post- 
war era, or that there is any certainty there will be a huge demand for goods of every 
type. Fulfilment of hopes must depend on ‘“hard-headed and realistic analysis, 
thought and planning.”’ He suggests that, while market analysis is fundamentally 
the responsibility of the individual business man, specialists can render assistance 
both in consideration of over-all problems and in providing information concerning 
various industries. The Guide, which embodies the results of the analyses made by 
such specialists, should prove to be of real value to American business men, and also 
of general interest. A similar British guide containing the results of analyses made by 
British specialists as to post-war markets might well be of equal use and interest. 


D. P. ETLINGER 


WorLp Economic Survey 1942-4. 1945. (Geneva: League of Nations Publication 

II, Economic and Financial. 9” X 6’. 299 pp. 10s.) 

THE latest volume of the Survey covers the period of what might be called the 
mature war economies, from the beginning of 1942 until the first month or two of 
1945. The lay-out resembles that of the previous volume, with some slight further 
rationalization. After an introductory chapter which surveys conditions in each 
country separately, it deals successively with production (now including raw materials 
and foodstuffs), consumption and rationing, finance and banking (excluding this time 
price movements and policy which are rightly treated in a separate chapter, but in- 
cluding—rather unfortunately—international monetary relations), price movements 
and price control, international trade, and the transport situation. The survey again 
brings together an admirable selection of up-to-date statistical material (though in 
the case of Germary much of it had, in the early months of 1945, still to be based on 
guesswork and hearsay and might usefully be supplemented in the next issue); and 
perhaps because the issues of a war-economy are in their nature more clear-cut and 
less controversial, the analysis is more lucid than ever. One criticism: cannot the 
Survey be equipped with that indispensable key to a reference work, an index? 


H. W. Arnpt 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY CO-OPERATION. By George N. Halm. 1945. (London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press. 9” X 6”. viii +355 pp. 24s. $4.00.) 

TuE publication in 1943 of the British and the American Currency Plans brought 
to a head the controversy about the methods to be employed in the restoration of 
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international monetary co-operation. The two plans were followed by the Joint 
Statement of experts and culminated in the Agreements at Bretton Woods on the 
International Monetary Fund and on the International Bank for Reconstruction. 
Professor Halm’s book is centred around these five proposals (reprinted in full in 140 
pages of Appendices). He traces their inter-relationship and explains their probable 
operation. Such alternatives as the gold standard and regional monetary blocs are 
compared, against the background of past experience, with these new schemes. 
Controversial issues are squarely set out and subjected to a penetrating analysis. It 
is recognized that different countries have different monetary interests; whilst deficit 
countries refuse to adopt the gold standard in order to avoid deflation, creditor 
countries insist upon considerable modifications of the original British Plan in order 
to protect themselves against inflation. The Bretton Woods proposal represents a 
“workable compromise.’ Since it is flexible and since it projects into the international 
field the principles of central banking, it ‘‘should be acceptable to all but the most 
extreme.” This is a good book, well written, and balanced in the presentation of 
current views. If Professor Halm displays a bias it is in the direction of recommending 
the Bretton Woods proposal as the ‘‘only practical way back’”’ to international 
monetary co-operation. H. C. HILLMANN 


CANADA AND INTERNATIONAL CARTELS. Report of the Commissioner, Combines 
Investigation Act. 1945. (Ottawa: King’s Printer. 934’ X 6%”. 72 pp. 
25 cents.) 

CANADA AND CarRTELs. By V. W. Bladen. 1945. (Toronto: Canadian Institute of 
International Affairs. Behind the Headlines series, Vol. 6. No. 1. 8” x 5”. 
24 pp. Illus. 10 cents.) 


THE report of Mr. F. A. McGregor, the Commissioner for the Canadian Combines 
Investigation Act, which conveniently summarizes some of the basic information 
about private international trade combinations, with special reference to their effects 
on Canadian trade and employment, is a useful addition to the literature in this field 
of international relations. Much of the story here outlined is already fairly well- 
known, but it is illuminating to supplement the impression left by more general studies 
by a detailed examination of the effects of international combinations upon an economy 
of the standing of Canada. The report concludes with some tentative comments and 
recommendations suggested by current proposals for the control of international 
cartels. 


Professor Bladen, who was one of the four individuals associated with Mr. Mc- 
Gregor in the study upon which this report was based, covers similar ground in more 
popular style. While a strong supporter of the Canadian anti-trust administration, 
Professor Bladen is rather sceptical about the effectiveness of some of the American 
proposals for the application of domestic anti-trust policies on a world basis. As he 
points out, ‘‘Cartels and Depressions are closely related” (p. 5); international agree- 
ments which seek to avoid a complete demoralization of a market in the face of gross 
over-capacity and the accumulation of excess stocks ‘‘can only be condemned outright, 
if positive action is taken to eliminate the diseased condition of the economic body 
which promoted their growth” (p. 3). A. G, B. FISHER 


Tue Bocrey or Economic Maturity. By George Terborgh. Foreword by William 
J. Kelly. 1945. (Chicago: Machinery and Allied Products Institute. 914” x 
6’. xviii + 263 pp. Charts. $3.00.) 


BotH in Great Britain and in the United States the doctrine has been widely 
promulgated in recent years that as a result of three outstanding characteristics of the 
modern era, the decline in the rate of population growth, the passing of the geo- 
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graphical frontier, and the alleged diminishing importance of great new capital- 
consuming industries, the more advanced economies have now reached a stage of 
maturity, marked by a chronic deficiency of investment opportunity, which, unless 
certain drastic remedies are applied, will inaugurate an era of secular stagnation, 
punctuated by a series of ever-deepening crises. Mr. Terborgh has subjected each of 
these characteristics, as well as a number of other influences which are also often 
assigned an important role by what he describes as the “‘stagnationist school,” to a 
searching statistical and analytical examination. He finds no substantial evidence 
of a systematic relation between population growth and the vitality of the economy, 
points out the difficulties of any theory which attempts to explain the depression of 
the nineteen-thirties by reference to the passing of the western frontier in the United 
States, an event which had taken place forty years before, and maintains that modern 
technology, utilizing the potentialities of organized research, can achieve an even 
higher rate of progress than was registered under the influence of the great industrial 
developments of the past. His attack is directed mainly against the outstanding 
American exponents of the theory of a mature economy, and in particular against 
Professor Alvin Hansen, but as this body of doctrine has had a far-reaching effect on 
both sides of the Atlantic upon the content of current controversies concerning post- 
war international economic policy, his vigorous and effective polemic is of great 
interest for all students of international economic relations. A. G. B. FISHER 


THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR MOVEMENT. By John Price. 1945. (London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. Issued under the auspices of The Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. 834” X54". viii + 284 pp. 15s.) 


THE international organizations which have been formed by the labour forces of 
many countries are part of the complex mosaic of world affairs and their aims and 
methods must be studied by all who desire to have a comprehensive understanding 
of international relations. This book deals mainly with the Labour and Socialist 
International and the International Federation of Trade Unions, the former working 
in the political and the latter mainly in the industrial field, and it gives a useful account 
of their policies, membership, structure and methods during the inter-war years. The 
work of other international labour organizations is also reviewed, particularly that of 
the International Trade Secretariats of the trade unions in separate industries. The 
Moscow-controlled Internationals are not described, but their relations with the 
I.F.T.U. and the L.S.I. are outlined. References are made to relations with the I.L.O. 
and the League of Nations, 

Difficulties experienced by other international bodies have affected the inter- 
national labour movement. Each national group in the international movement 
had its own distinct policy and often agreements could not be reached, especially 
on political questions, while national affairs had first claim upon the time and energy 
of the group. A succession of crises resulted in more attention being given to tactics 
than to grand strategy and long-term objectives. The organizations worked best in 
exchange of information and opinion, but were least effective in the field of action. 
The greater similarity of aims and methods on the trade union than on the political 
side made the I.F.T.U. more effective than the L.S.I. There were also geographical 
limitations, the movement being mainly representative of Western, Central and 
Northern Europe. 

The basis was democratic, and each national group retained its autonomy. This 
was one of the differences of method which prevented co-operation between the 
I.F.T.U. and the Red International of Trade Unions, the latter requiring national 
sections to follow leadership from Moscow. So different were the aims, methods and 
forms of organization of the two movements that all attempts to reach a working 
arrangement failed. It would have been interesting if the book had reviewed the 
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struggle between the two organizations, and especially the undermining tactics of the 
Communists and the methods by which they were countered. 

Tentative suggestions are made for the reconstruction of the movement after the 
war. The future will be greatly affected by the possibilities of agreement with the 
Russian movement, and by the situation in the United States, and in particular 
whether the American Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions can co-operate and whether a strong American Socialist Party will evolve. The 
arrangement for the newly formed World Federation of Trade Unions to be associated 
with the work of the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations Organization 
opens up new fields of action and calls for co-ordination with the participation of the 
trade union movement in the International Labour Organization. 


J. Henry RICHARDSON 


FULL EMPLOYMENT AND FREE TrapDE. By Michael Polanyi, F.R.S. 1945, (Cam- 
bridge: University Press. 834” XK 534”. x +155 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

PROFESSOR POLANYI, in this interesting book, sets out to do three things: First, 
to give a popular exposition of Keynesian theory; secondly, to outline a new policy 
for full employment; and thirdly, to show ‘‘that there exists and can exist no funda- 
mental alternative to capitalism’’ based on free private enterprise. The first object 
is pursued by means of the technique which the author developed for a film on the 
same subject. The exposition is accurate and lucid. How far the use of sometimes 
remote analogies helps the layman is a matter for the layman rather than the 
economist to judge. Professor Polanyi’s policy for full employment follows the fa- 
miliar principle of compensatory budget deficits. But it has three important and 
interesting distinguishing features. The first is what he calls the ‘principle of neu- 
trality’’: a policy of full employment should be conducted ‘‘on its own merits,” i.e., 
“in a way requiring no materially significant economic or social action to accompany 
it’ (p. 29). The second is that (largely as a means of ensuring the first) the emphasis 
in variations of the budget deficit is placed entirely on tax remission as against in- 
creases in public expenditure. The third is that the budget deficit is to be financed 
entirely by the issue of new money instead of interest-bearing Government securities. 
The author advances cogent arguments in favour of each of these points, although the 
second appears on closer inspection to be a matter of emphasis rather-than of substance, 
while the third is considerably weakened by the author’s failure to meet the arguments 
against the reduction of the money rate of interest to zero which his proposal would 
eventually involve. The third, political, objective of the book is pursued by general 
reasoning throughout and supported by two short chapters analysing the experience 
of Nazi Germany and, in a controversial interpretation, of the Soviet Union. It is to 
be hoped that the aggressive form in which the author, particularly in the early pages, 
states his ultra-liberal political principles will not deter too many readers of the 
opposite political persuasion from studying this useful contribution to the formulation 
of a sound policy for full employment. H. W. Arnpt 


AIR 


Civic Air TRANSPORT. By Group Captain W. E. Wynn. 1946. (London: Hutchin- 
son. 84” x 5%". 122 pp. 16s.) 


Tus book is a valuable guide to all students and practitioners of the vitally 
important subject of air transport. 

The author states that the conditions for successful and rapid development are 
that civil air transport must be regarded as a means of rendering service as well as a 
business; that the past is a poor guide to the commercial possibilities of air transport; 
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that the people of Great Britain need to be made more commercially air-minded, by 
advertisement, public relations and demonstrations; that technical development 
must recognize the diversity of civil requirements; that aircraft manufacturers must 
realize that air transport is their most profitable market in peace; and that operators 
must be given freedom to choose the best equipment for their own needs. 

The book is well annotated, and there are some disquieting headings such as 
“British lack of energy and drive’’ and ‘‘Obstacles to enterprise’; the author points 
out that if railway and shipping interests are allowed to operate air transport, there 
is little sense in keeping out all the others. He emphasizes the opportunities for 
merchant adventurers and the evils of bureaucracy, saying that the Civil Service is 
utterly unfitted to develop commercial air transport. 

He advocates the American system of a Civil Air Transport Board with over- 
riding powers for licensing and control, but not the operation, of air routes. 

In dealing with economics, he very rightly insists that every operation has 
problems peculiar to itself, and his estimated costs may be nearer the truth, though 
they seem high, than some other recently published figures. He takes one hundred 
hours flying time per aircraft per month, which is too low. This would give an 
average operating cost of £22 per aircraft hour, or 22d. per aircraft mile. This would 
necessitate an average passenger fare of 6d. per mile to make a profit. For freight, 
with 50 per cent load factor, this would require a charge of 1/8d. per ton mile. Perhaps 
the one bright spot is Air Mail which, with a small surcharge to which nobody could 
object, would be a paying proposition, and would obviate the need for subsidies. 


M. ProctER GREGG 


WAR AND STRATEGY 


THE REVOLUTION IN WARFARE. By B. H. Liddell Hart, 1946. (London: Faber & 
Faber. 734” x 5’. 99 pp. 5s.) 


CapTAIN LIDDELL Hart's book of just under a hundred pages not only epitomizes 
the history of warfare from the Middle Ages to the atom bomb, but also traces the 
changes in the behaviour of the combatants to each other and to civilians. The latter 
section brings us into a realm of acute controversy, for the author is inclined to assign 
a considerable degree of responsibility for the advent of “total” war to Great Britain 
and the United States, as well as Germany. Nor does France emerge blameless. 

He points out that during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and even in 
the opening years of the nineteenth, there were genuine attempts to wage war in a 
limited and humane fashion. As the Napoleonic wars increased in scope, humane 
limitations steadily disappeared, but it was the American Civil War which was in 
some ways the forerunner of ‘‘total’’ war. Then there was Lord Kitchener’s use of 
concentration camps in the Boer War, and the general code of the Royal Navy which 
permitted the bombardment of coast towns and the right of blockade. There is, 
however, worse to come, for Captain Hart contends that it was the British naval 
blockade which caused the Germans to adopt unrestricted submarine warfare, and 
it was our pin-prick bombing of Germany which drove the Germans to the massed 
bombing of London and the great provincial cities. 

All the author’s arguments on these lines could be countered in detail, but he 
does make out a case that modern Governments have a good deal to learn from the 
statesmen of the past. The point is: can any code for limiting warfare be revived, 
and if so can it be kept? Lord Thomson, Air Minister in two British Labour Govern- 
ments, declared that efforts to formulate rules for war merely “‘helped to perpetuate 
an international crime.” H. S. WoopHAmM 
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Trois Erupgs. By Charles de Gaulle. Foreword by L. Nachin. 1945. (Paris: 
Editions Berger-Levrault. 74” x 4%". 1+xlvi +176 pp. Fr. 60.)j 


TuHIs valuable little book reprints three articles from the pen of General de 
Gaulle, published in the inter-war period—Le réle historique des places fortes frangaises 
(Revue militaire francaise 1925), La Mobilisation economique a l'étranger (Revue mili- 
taire francaise 1934) and Comment faire une armée de métier (Revue hebdomadaire 
1935). Placed thus together, they present an admirable all-round picture of the 
essential problems of the military defence of France in the modern age, and reveal 
what more recently has become familiar to all—the immediacy and acuteness of de 
Gaulle’s appreciation of the facts. Without more, such a re-print would serve a very 
good purpose, but the book is enhanced in value by an introduction of some 45 pages, 
which takes the reader back to Descartes, whom de Gaulle first came to know when 
still a boy (his father was a professor of philosophy) and whose influence and inspi- 
ration he encountered again during his professional study of the military theorists of 
the eighteenth century, Vauban, Puységur, Folard, Turpin de Crissé. M. Nachin 
finds that it is the Cartesian method, the ruthless resolution of each problem by re- 
course to first principles, that is the strength of de Gaulle, and that it is the depth of 
his identification with the long tradition of the French genius that is the source of 
his resilience. 

By way of epilogue, the book carries a reprint of the memorandum addressed on 
January 28, 1940 by Colonel de Gaulle to Generals Gamelin, Weygand and Georges, 
and to Messieurs Daladier and Reynaud. A calm and reasoned statement of what 
exactly, from the point of view of military science, was phoney about the phoney war, 
and a warning of what might come, this memorandum throws into admirable relief 
the three articles preceding it. E. H. WALL 


GENERAL DE GAULLE: MORCEAUX cCHoIsIs. Arranged by Jean Gaulmier. 1946. 
(London, New York, Melbourne, Sydney: Hutchinson. 744” x 5”. 98 pp. 
Biblio. 7s. 6d.) 


Tuts little book contains a number of extracts from General de Gaulie’s 
published writings before the war as well as a few of the speeches and messages he 
delivered or despatched during 1940 and 1941. The extracts from the General’s 
pre-war writings admirably illustrate his military thought and the splendour of his 
prose style. Moreover, it is particularly valuable that the three remarkable essays, 
“L’ action de guerre et le chef,” ‘“‘Du caractére” and ‘‘Du prestige,’ which originally ap- 
peared in the Revue militaire francaise, should now be reprinted in accessible form. 


|} P. kb, Boag 


LA GUERRE DE TUNISIE (NOVEMBRE 1942-Mar 1943). Collection de Mémoires, 
études et documents pour servir a l’histoire de la guerre. By Commandant 
Louis Audouin-Dubreuil. 1945. (Paris: Payot. 9” x 5%’. 213 pp. Maps. 
Fr. 140.) 


Tuts book describes the French contribution to Allied victory in Tunisia and 
contains much useful material for the military historian. The greater part is in the 
form of separate stories illustrating the life of French inhabitants in and near the 
area of operations, their underground resistance, collection and passing of information 
to the Allied Command, and aid given to grounded pilots. The share of French 
forces from North Africa, from Lake Chad and from Egypt in the eventual defeat 
of Rommel and Von Arnim is also described. By; His Guts 
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Post-War DEFENCE or AustRALIA. By The Melbourne Research Group, Australian 
Institute of International Affairs, 1944. (Melbourne: Robertson & Mullens. 
Australia in a New World, No. 6. 8144" 514". 37 pp. 1s.) 


FRoM internal evidence this thoughtful analysis of the problem of Australia’s 
future defence was obviously written before the end of 1944. The authors therefore 
worked under the disadvantage of ignorance of the atomic bomb and of the United 
Nations Organization. In spite of this it remains an acute analysis of the major 
aspects of defence in the South-West Pacific, and should be carefully read by anyone 
concerned with this question. 

The Group begin by surveying defence policy before World War II. The Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence is criticized as an ineffective instrument for joint planning 
on an imperial scale, though the unwillingness of the Dominions to accept defence 
commitments in advance is given as one reason for this shortcoming. The authors 
assume that in a few decades Japan will again become a major Power, and stress 
that the long-term problems involved in the defence of this area are vital and include 
South-East Asia and the South-West Pacific. A purely local scheme is regarded as 
inadequate, and it is pointed out that any plans must take into account the range 
and capacity of future weapons. 

Three alternative ways in which the problem of Australian defence can be under- 
taken are discussed in detail. The first is as part of a comprehensive imperial scheme, 
the second as a regional scheme for the South-West Pacific, and the third as part of 
an international scheme. The conclusion finally reached is that Australian defence will 
be best served by the setting up of a world organization within which there would be 
regional groups of Powers subject to the world organization, but exercising responsi- 
bility for joint defence measures within the selected region. It is emphasized that 
Australia must be prepared to undertake her’own complete local defence and that 
with the man-power already available she has sufficient resources to equip and 
maintain air, sea and land forces to resist sea-borne attack until outside aid could 
be sent. 

The Group clearly endorses the provisions of the Australia-New Zealand Agree- 
ment of 1944, which laid down that Australia’s future defence must rest upon the 
fringe of islands to the north, and that the two Dominions, in co-operation with other 
Powers having interests in the area, should jointly plan and be responsible for its 
security. LL... CG. Kay 


THe UNKNown Dominion. Canada and her People. By Bruce Hutchison. 1946. 


(London: Herbert Jenkins. 8%” X5%”. 304 pp. Illus. Map end-papers. 
12s. 6d.) 


Bruce Hutcuison is a humanistic idealistic newspaperman who has written a 
colourful and fascinating saga. He loves Canada; he belongs to it thoroughly, and 
he believes confidently in its destiny. Mr. Hutchison sings the magic place-names of 
Canada, he sings its seasons, its trees, its resources, its folklore, its soil; he sings the 
dreams of Canada, its wealth, its great trans-continental railways. And even more 
he sings its passionate love for freedom in “willing partnership” with the British 
Commonwealth, whose formation it promoted. He lauds Canada as the last strong- 
hold in the world of liberalism, of individualism and free enterprise. 

The book traces Canada’s unique relations with Great Britain and the United 
States, finally bringing these two together, “militarily at Ogdensburg and economically 
at Hyde Park.” 

Revising his manuscript for the English book-reading public, Mr. Hutchison 
inadvisedly admits a few non-Canadianisms into his language: “‘lorries and petrol” 
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for “trucks and gas” and the “general shop” for the ubiquitous, in Canada, “general 
store.” Otherwise, with such natural pictures as that of ‘a piece down the river,” 
“an old man sitting on a porch, allowing it was a windy day,” subject and medium 
have a natural correlation that is genuine. 

; Although he chaffingly derides his wife’s ‘‘atrocious French,” Mr. Hutchison, by 
using the phrase “pas des enfants” several times, himself inadvertently demonstrates 
one of Canada’s worst weaknesses. This is the failure of French and English Canadi- 
ans, in spite of centuries of striving for nationhood, to speak each other’s language. 


ALICE HEMMING 


Tae DEVELOPMENT OF THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 1606-1945. Studies in Colonial 


Legislatures. By Martin Wight. Edited by Margery Perham. 1946. (London: 
Faber & Faber. 9’ < 534”. 187 pp. 10s. 6d.) 


IN her introduction to this, the first volume of a series of studies in Colonial 
Legislatures which she is editing for Nuffield College, Miss Margery Perham says that 
it is only half the truth that colonial freedom was extorted in the teeth of imperial 
obstruction; the other half is that it was latent in the imperial forms, because they 
in turn derived from a constitution moving towards freedom. There could be no 
better guide than Mr. Martin Wight’s closely-packed pages to students who are 
anxious to judge for themselves how far she is right, and wish to have by them a 
compendious account of the development of the present idea of partnership between 
the Government and people of a Power responsible for colonies on the one hand and 
the Governments and peoples of the colonies themselves on the other. You have 
only to read through the list of dependencies and their constitutions in one of the 
Appendices to realize the immense variety of peoples and forms of government still 
comprised in the Colonial Empire, to say nothing of the vast territories which once 
formed part of it but have now won their independence, either as Dominions of the 
Crown or as component parts of foreign systems. Succeeding volumes will deal with 
the Legislative Councils of four selected Colonies, and may be expected to fill in some 
of the gaps which are inevitable in such a comprehensive survey. Among other 
things, they will no doubt throw light upon the reasons for the wave of loyalty which 
swept over the entire population of the system with the outbreak of war. 

By the way, is not the distinction between a Colonial and a Chief Secretary 
that the latter serves in a dependency which is or includes a protectorate or mandated 
territory? He W.-Y. 


CO-OPERATION IN THE COLONIES. Report to the Fabian Colonial Bureau. 1945. 


(London: George Allen & Unwin. 8” XX 51/!". 211 pp. 10s 6d.) 


WHILE the principles of co-operation in production and distribution are ap- 
plicable universally, they are controlled in practice by the industrial and social con- 
ditions of the peoples concerned. In a country as highly industrialized as Great 
Britain, it is the consumers’ co-operative movement which has been developed. 
Amongst the great peasant communities of Western Europe, the lack of cash capital, 
together with uniform farming systems and standards of living led to extensive 
organizations of co-operative credit banking. Other peasant countries, with little 
more than their farm products with which to procure foreign exchange, have found 
in co-operative processing and sale the best means of entry into overseas markets. 

The organization of co-operative enterprise of various kinds to relieve the poverty 
of many of the peoples of the British Colonial Empire, has not met with any con- 
spicuous success. The whole field has now been surveyed by a special committee set 
up by the Fabian Colonial Bureau, under the chairmanship of Lord Winster. Its 
report emphasizes the importance of self-help through collective action, if economic 
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conditions are to be improved, as opposed to the subsidy of development by the 
home Government. Farming in one form or another, of course, is the principal 
concern of the Colonies, and the problem is the production, processing and marketing 
of agricultural commodities. The Committee considers that there is need for a new 
conception of colonial co-operative law, general, simple and applicable to all types of 
societies. There is need for more trained officials, with adequate powers of control. 
It is essential that the movement should proceed hand in hand with educational 
advances in self-reliance, responsibility and citizenship. While the history of co- 
operation in the Colonies is largely one of failure, this report encourages the hope 
that here is the means by which to raise both the economic and the social standards 
of these great areas. ‘‘Co-operation is adult education in the business of life” (p. 10). 


C. S. ORWIN 


Papua. Its People and its Promise, Past and Future. By Lewis Lett. 1944. (Lon- 


don: Wadley & Ginn. Melbourne: F. W. Cheshire. 834” x 534". 118 pp. 
Illus. 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. Lett has had over thirty years’ experience in this territory belonging to 
the Australian Commonwealth. His book shows intimate knowledge of its problems 
and warm affection for the country and its diverse peoples. 

It is not a war book. After sketching the history and physical features of the 
country, the author presents a sympathetic and informed account of its native 
peoples. He shows clearly some of the problems of native administration in an area 
of 90,000 square miles, with difficult communications and a native population of 
about 300,000 made up of numerous tribes none of which have more than 5,000 
members, and very few even 1,000. The various tribes not only differ in appearance, 
origin and custom; their languages are different, not only dialectically, but in their 
roots. His estimate of native character is high. Tribute is paid to the methods of 
administration carried out by the late Sir Hubert Murray. 

Papua is not painted as a land of tropical wealth to be quickly exploited by great 
numbers of newcomers. Mr. Lett points out that there is much good agricultural 
land capable of development, although much of it lies in small and isolated pockets 
which could best be developed by native industry. He stresses the importance of 
native labour, which is regarded as the factor which, for a considerable time, must 
limit the rate of development. He estimates that not more than 10 per cent of the 
native population can be continuously employed as hired labour without disturbing 
the village life that is the basis of native society. He sees a reasonable future, also, 
for the development of mining, trade and timber getting, although he considers that 
Papua is not a land for the man with small capital. 

It is a pity that such a pleasantly written book, which reveals so much about this 
area, is not presented in a better format and provided with the maps its text deserves. 


sy Ca, ES 


Empire. By Louis Fischer. 1946. (London: Dennis Dobson. 6%” x 4’. 70 pp. 
2s. 6d.) 


THE author of this little book sees in imperialism the greatest obstacle to the 
progress which he desires, and he sees it as a rival form of organization to internation- 
alism. The words “imperialism” and ‘‘empire” must be defined before one can agree 
about them. To Mr. Fischer imperialism is intrinsically bad. While ready to praise 
the devotion to duty displayed by British civil servants overseas, he is full of criticism 
for the policy which keeps them there. But many people who have had practical 
experience of colonial administration and of the opinions of colonial peoples, would 
not agree that the United States is right if, as Mr. Fischer asserts, she ‘favours the 
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multi-national control of colonies” (p. 59). Great Britain is pledged to train the 
colonies to become self-governing communities. It is a vast responsibility but one 
worth a great effort to fulfil. R. A. F. 


RoyAL Empire Society BrstioGrapuigs (No. 13). Brest Books oN AUSTRALIA 
AND NEw ZEALAND: AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY. By Evans Lewin, M.B.E., 
Librarian of the Royal Empire Society. 1946. (London: The Royal Empire 
Society. 8144” X 5%". 63 pp. 4s.) 


THE latest bibliography issued by the Royal Empire Society has been undertaken 
with the same thought and care that has come to be associated with the name of the 
compiler. It provides a useful guide of works illustrating the physical, political and 
economic life in Australia and New Zealand. M. C. 


THE EnciisH Way. By Pierre Maillaud. Introduction by Raymond Mortimer. 
1945. (London, New York, Toronto: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University 
Press. 8” X 5%". 270 pp. 10s. 6d.) 


Monsieur MaiLiaup’s The English Way will be of particular interest to students 
of international affairs, since perhaps the best chapters in the book are those dealing 
with British policy in the post-war period—particularly during the nineteen-thirties— 
though they do not make comfortable reading. 

There are some surprises in the book, for instance, English education is not dealt 
with separately, although allusions to it creep in. Perhaps it is a subject which baffles 
Monsieur Maillaud as much as the influence of the churches. In his chapter, “‘Re- 
ligion and Politics,” M. Maillaud tends to overemphasize the ‘‘disposition ... to 
associate the temporal evils against which they now take arms with the influence of 
the Church of Rome” (p. 207). He believes that the campaign of the Churches against 
Italian aggression in the Abyssinian crisis was due to a desire to attack the Church of 
Rome and the Papists—a judgment which will surely surprise many English readers, 
who may wonder why no reference is made to the “missionary” zeal of the Church of 
England as an alternative explanation, if indeed any other is needed beyond the moral 
one which M. Maillaud himself recognizes. 

M. Maillaud chooses the word fancy (not as weakened by current usage but with 
its full and rich implications) as conveying ‘‘a combination of qualities which have 
been traditionally characteristic of the English: not only fantasy of which it is the 
contraction, but nimble freedom of will, dislike of rational obligations, whim and 
imaginative moodiness” (p. 58). And he quotes Kenneth Grahame’s The Wind in the 
Willows as an example of a minor but charming art in which the English have excelled, 
the art of telling children’s tales. In short, here is a book which it is difficult to review 
except by saying that, while every reader will make his own personal annotations and 
omission marks, the majority will probably agree that M. Maillaud has managed to 
describe the English Way with sufficient accuracy to start some constructive and 
profitable trains of thought on both sides of the Channel. H. G. LippeELy 


AustrALIA Comes Or AcE. A study of Growth to Nationhood and of External 
Relations. By A. Grenfell Price. 1945. (Melbourne: Georgian House. 744” X 
434". 159 pp. Maps. 4s. 6d.) 


Tuis is a most useful survey for the general reader, whether Australian or other, 
who as the author expresses in his preface ‘‘should understand how Australia gained 
freedom in nationhood and external relations with the help of a generous Motherland; 
the present position of the Commonwealth in world affairs, and the problem of security 
in the light of Dominion independence.” 
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It would amaze Governor Philip could he see the growth of Australia from the 
settlement which he planted in 1788 to the autonomous Dominion of today with its 
rapidly increasing influence in Pacific affairs. To cram the story of this growth of 
150 years into 150 pages is no easy task. It demands a measure of compression which 
must sacrifice everything but the essentials and which occasionally results in a loss 
of clarity. Nevertheless within his self-imposed limits Dr. Grenfell Price has carried 
out a difficult task with a very large degree of success. We have within this small 
compass a careful and authoritative study of Australia’s constitutional development, 
with a sufficient, though more controversial, account of the social and economic back- 
ground, to enable us to view the picture in perspective. 

For the reader who wishes to pursue the study further there is a useful list of 
references to more detailed authoritative sources. J. A. GILLAN 


AustRALia’s DyinG Heart. By Jock H. Pick, in collaboration with V. R. Alldis. 
Introduction by R. H. Croll. Second edition revised. 1944. (Melbourne: 
Melbourne University Press. 734’ X 44%". 199 pp. Chart. 3s.) 


A vigorous though rather rambling survey of ‘“‘civilization’s greatest menace, 
soil erosion,” as it has presented itself in Australia, and particularly in the inland 
grazing areas. The author maintains that “there were no deserts in Australia prior 
to the white occupation,” but warns us that ‘‘unless we can develop better methods of 
land husbandry, the new world will have its own stretches of arid and unproductive 
deserts quite comparable with those of the old’”’ in Arabia, the Sahara, Mesopotamia, 
China and Mongolia. He proposes remedial measures in the fields of taxation and 
land tenure (the best system for grazing is one of perpetual leasehold with rents vary- 
ing in accordance with fluctuations in the price of wool), and recommends a vigorous 
and powerful Federal Soil Conservation Service freed from political control. But 
even if all these reforms were accepted, the absolutely imperative need would still 
remain for “‘some new, cheap, effective method of rabbit destruction,’ and for that 
problem no sure and certain solution is yet in sight. A. G. B. FISHER 


CounTIES OF CONTENTION. A study of the origins and implications of the position of 
Ireland. By Benedict Kiely. 1945. (Cork: The Mercier Press. 834” x 5%”. 
vii + 188 pp. Biblio. 7s. 6d.) 


Out of wide knowledge and keen feeling, restrained by a cool, satirical humour, 
Mr. Benedict Kiely has produced a running commentary on Orangeism, its leaders, 
phases and effects. Documented publications on the subject exist and Mr. Kiely 
abjures any intention of covering trodden ground. He is expounding his convictions 
rather than endeavouring to convince. He offers neither explicit history nor a fresh 
interpretation; the book is allusive—often exasperatingly so, and perspective and 
proportion receive little attention. There is, nevertheless, something infectious in the 
writer's spirited, logical way of seeing, and seeing through, people and things. 


DorotHy MACARDLE 


EUROPE 


France. A Short History, By Albert Guérard. 1946. (New York: W. W. Norton, 
274 pp. $3.00.) 


“FRANCE is a collective and age-long striving for human values.’’ It is this 
conviction together with the urgency of the moment, that has moved the author 
briefly to reiterate the main points of his well-known works on the {subject of French 
civilization. The result is a book remarkable for its simplicity and balance, one 
which, on the whole, should raise few apprehensions in the minds of suspicious iso- 
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lationists (it is obviously directed to American readers) that they are being victimized 
by any sort of special pleading or cleverly disguised propaganda. 

The author has a happy faculty for appreciating historical perspective: he portrays 
admirably what he calls ‘“‘the confused gradualness” of the nation’s development. 
No sharp dividing lines called Renaissance and Revolution; these are but aspects 
of a larger whole. As far as the revolution of 1789 is concerned we are left in no doubt 
as to where the responsibility lies; according to Professor Guérard it is reactionaries, 
not revolutionaries, who make revolutions: ‘‘the men responsible for a revolution 
are those who seek forcibly to check a natural trend.” 

There are two excellent chapters on France in the Middle Ages, and on the 
Bourgeois Liberal Revolution. It is when he deals with what he calls the Classical 
Age that the author shows signs of confusion, as if his natural instincts as a French- 
man were in conflict with his desire to assume the proper attitude toward his American 
public. He finds it hard, for instance, to make up his mind about Richelieu, the man 
of dictatorial powers: he states that ‘‘power was the sole passion of Richelieu’s sombre, 
warped, frustrated nature,’ and on the following page we read: “‘yet Richelieu, 
Corneille, Descartes cannot be expunged from the French tradition; it was their 
spirit that preserved France in 1940.” (It is indeed reassuring to learn that French 
tradition is to be broadened to include such names.) Again, in a single paragraph 
which deals with conditions in the first half of the seventeenth century, he speaks of 
the ‘‘conscious effort toward order” by virtue of which “manners, language, literature, 
religion were tamed and purified, even though originality had to be mutilated,” yet a 
few lines farther on we find that “‘it took the ruthless hand of Richelieu to check the 
mad course toward renewed chaos.’’ What is this conscious effort toward order that 
is a mad rush into chaos? (And what, incidentally, is meant by the mutilation of 
originality in an age which is admittedly the most brilliant in France’s literary 
history?) Furthermore it is stated that when Richelieu reached power with the help 
of Marie de Medicis, ‘‘he discarded her as a worthless instrument’’; this is no doubt 
meant to be derogatory, but apparently Richelieu shared Professor Guérard’s opinion 
of the Queen Mother, who is described on the same page as being ‘“‘weak and muddle- 
headed.” Finally, we find this confusion of thought in a single sentence: Richelieu 
“fought his battle alone: a nod from Louis, and the pack of enraged courtiers would 
have been upon him. But in his taciturn way, the king upheld his minister...” 
It is evident from this that the great statesman did not fight his battle alone. On 
the contrary he had invaluable support in the person of Louis XIII, who protected 
him to the end: the historic events of the journée des dupes are illustrative of this. 
History and the great men of history are full of contradictions, that much is certain; 
we should not, however, be obliged to contend with contradictions in historians. 

In conclusion might we venture to take the author to task for giving way, in a 
work which is an admirable plea for a reasonable appraisal of France’s greatness, to 
the occasional fit of anglophobia. This causes him to make statements that have a 
curious made-in-Vichy flavour, as when he speaks of France in 1940 ‘abandoned by 
her natural allies.’”’ Again, France’s reasons for fighting Germany in 1914 are given 
in a single sentence: ‘‘she did not ultimately fight Germany over Alsace-Lorraine or 
Morocco; she fought as the partner of Russia and England.” Unless space permits 
the elucidation of such bald statements, they are better left unmade. 


J. G. ANpIson 
ENTRE Deux GUERRES. Souvenirs sur la [IIe republique. Les Lendemains de la 
victoire 1919-1934. By J. Paul-Boncour. 1945. (Paris: Plon. 9” x 51%”, 
435 pp. Illus. Fr. 175.) 


THE first volume of M. Paul-Boncour’s memoirs, written during the German 
occupation of France, covered the years 1877-1918, and was naturally most concerned 
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with internal political developments. The second volume is equally naturally more 
concerned with international events, for in these years the author played a large part 
in the representation of his country in the League of Nations and on the Disarmament 
Conference. He remains a confirmed supporter of the ideals and methods of the 
League, though lamenting the failure to ‘“‘put teeth in it” in the form of a regular 
international armed force. 

But it is in those chapters devoted to the domestic politics of France and par- 
ticularly the internal history of the Socialist Party, that the main interest of this 
volume lies. Often at variance with his colleagues, though striving to retain party 
unity, M. Paul-Boncour describes his efforts to get timely constitutional reforms 
and to secure adequate means of national self-defence lest the plans for general 
international security should break down. Much light is thrown on the inner story 
of his own short-lived ministry of 1932-3, and its attempted financial reforms. The 
growing international crisis looms over everything in these memoirs. The story ends 
in the dramatic events of 1934, when the domestic and the international crises 
coincided. 

A third and final volume is promised, continuing the memoirs to 1945. Perhaps 
the only fortunate by-product of occupation is that many leading figures in French 
politics have been prompted to write memoirs: and the materials for a more adequate 
history of the Third Republic are rapidly accumulating. M. Paul-Boncour’s will 
take their place amongst the more valuable of such sources. D. THOMSON 


UNE POLITIQUE DE GRANDEUR FRANCAISE. By Maurice Thorez. Preface by Jacques 
Duclos. 1945. (Paris: Editions Sociales. 7%" X 4%". 384 pp. Fr. 120.) 

L’HisTorrE JUGERA. By Léon Blum. Preface by William C. Bullitt. 1945. (Paris: 
Diderot. Montreal: Editions de l’Arbre. 8%” X54". i-xvi + 335 pp. 
Fr. 150.) 


THE first of these books consists of four Rapports by the Secretary General of 
the French Communist Party, presented to Party Congresses in January 1936, 
December 1937, May 1939 and June 1945. In their impressive array of facts, clarity 
and absence of oratorical devices they are more like the annual statements of a chair- 
man of a company than political speeches of the traditional type. The same basic 
pattern of argument appears in each. The fundamental thesis is a demonstration 
of the potential wealth of France, and an attack on the selfishness and inefficiency 
of the class of financial and industrial magnates controlling it. There is a reiterated 
demand for a united working-class movement, but an attempt is also made to appeal 
to the petty bourgeoisie and the peasants. In 1937, and again in 1945, a hand was 
held out to the Catholics, and anti-clericalism was soft-pedalled. The republican 
tradition was in other respects emphasized, and the Communist Party presented as 
the true party of French greatness, the legitimate heir of the eighteenth-century 
philosophes and the Jacobins. All through there is a demand for working-class and 
republican unity, to which, however, the Party must not sacrifice its own identity 
or its iron discipline. 

The only respect in which the reports show significant differences is in relation 
to foreign affairs. In 1936 the Secretary General of the Communist Party is de- 
nouncing Laval and the policy of rapprochement with fascist Italy, and advocating 
the Russian alliance. In 1937 the emphasis is on collective security. In May 1939 
M. Thorez appeals for a union of the peoples of the world behind France, Great 
Britain and the U.S.S.R., and piquantly denounces as a Trotskyite lie the thesis that 
“comme il y a vingt-cing ans, la tension actuelle résulte en grande partie de conflits im- 
périalistes entre deux blocs antagonistes” (p. 236). The speech of June 1945 does not 
refer to the rather different line of argument adopted as a result of the Russo-German 
Pact, but it deals with the Pact itself in a masterly fashion, by sweeping it on one 
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side with the assertion that the entire responsibility for it lay with the French and 
British Governments. If space may be found for a single observation on these reports, 
it would be that their strength lies in their relation to the internal economic situation 
in France, and that a certain weakness, even a defensive note, is discernible in refer- 
ences to foreign policy. 


The volume by M. Blum, on the other hand, is confined to foreign policy. It 
consists of extracts from articles and speeches of the period from January 1932 to 
June 1940, and was published first in 1943 at Montreal, when M. Blum himself was 
on his way to Buchenwald. It has the pathetic interest of a recital of correct analyses 
not understood and sound advice not taken. It is filled with the ghosts of lost 
opportunities. German rearmament, Manchukuo, the Four Power Pact, Austrian 
independence, Dolfuss, the Geneva Protocol, the Mussolini-Laval negotiations, 
Ethiopia, the Hoare-Laval Pact, collective security, Spain, Munich, Berchtesgaden, 
Danzig—the tale is a sorry one, but there is little or nothing in it that the author 
could wish unsaid, or said differently. The book is rounded off by a selection from 
M. Blum’s defence at the Riom trials, in which he successfully rebutted the accusation 
of responsibility for the military weakness of France. ALFRED COBBAN 


CLEMENCEAU: TEL QUE JE L’AI CONNU. By Berthe Zuckerkandl Szeps. 1944. 
(Algiers: Fontaine. 714’ x 5”. 228 pp. n.p.) 


THis is an entertaining and in many respects instructive little book by the gifted 
daughter of a well-known Viennese newspaper director. Though neither a character 
study nor a straight biography of Clemenceau, the book brings a contribution to 
both these, dividing the writer’s impression of the great Frenchman over the period 
1883-1920 mainly according to the phases of his career—Boulanger, Bismarck, the 
Dreyfus affair, in power 1906, the Great War 1914-18. 

On the political side, the book throws light on Clemenceau’s Austrian policy 
before 1914. It reveals also his acute observation of Bismarck as far back as 1871-2, 
and it is no surprise to read how Clemenceau was alive to the German ‘‘Fifth Column” 
in France in his own day. 

If he began by pushing Boulanger, Clemenceau later realized his error, and on 
Boulanger’s suicide, remarked: ‘‘I/ est mort comme il a vécu, en sous-lieutenant.”’ If 
Clemenceau approved Jules Ferry’s colonial venture, he may later have regretted 
that also, but of the alliance with Great Britain he never had any doubts. 


E. H. WALL 


LA REPUBLIQUE A REFAIRE. By André Ferrat. Preface by André Philip. 1945. 
(Paris: Librairie Gallinard. 9” X 5%”. 252 pp. Fr. 110.) 


MONSIEUR FERRAT believes that the best approach towards understanding the 
nature and failure of the Third Republic in France is to study first the administrative, 
judicial and financial cadres, and then the political régime. He therefore devotes 
three-quarters of his book to detailed description of the powers, methods of recruit- 
ment and mode of working of the Prefectoral administration, the magistrature, the 
army, the diplomatic corps, the financial administration, the conseil d’état and the 
higher central bureaucracy. He dismisses in a few pages the parliamentary régime, 
and proceeds to suggest various ways in which a more truly democratic Republic 
can now be built in liberated France. This unusual approach is both stimulating and 
penetrating. Almost all the administration of the Republic was taken over, with 
slight and often ineffectual modifications, from the legacy of Napoleon. He is by no 
means the first to emphasize that France for two generations lived under a dual 
system of bureaucratic, centralized autocracy, and a parliamentary legislature: but 
he is the first to elaborate a full description of the bureaucratic bases of the Republic. 
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His conclusions are uniform and simple, for they are Marxist. These autonomous 
self-perpetuating cadres, closely linked by family-connections, training and outlook 
with the financial oligarchy, were reactionary. They so manipulated the parliamen- 
tary régime that they were the real rulers of France. Only by their overthrow, and 
by such democratic reforms as the popular election of judges and stronger parlia- 
mentary control, can a better Republic be created. He does not tackle—because he 
does not admit—the corresponding dangers that such changes would produce. Only 
the analytical sections of the book, though greatly over-stated, deserve study, for 
they are full of little-known material. D. THOMSON 


La CrisE FRANCAISE. By Charles Bettelheim, Gilles Martinet, Pierre Naville, 
Pierre Bessaignet, Le Corbusier, Jacques Hardy. 1945. (Paris: Edition du 
Pavois. 7%" X 434". 239 pp. Fr. 75.) 


Tuts volume of essays consists of material originally assembled for publication 
in the Revue Internationale, a new French periodical representing the orthodox Marxist 
wing of the intellectual Left, which has since begun to appear in its normal form. 
The essays in this preliminary volume, while representing the Marxist outlook with 
varying degrees of precision, differ greatly in length and quality. To an economist 
at any rate, the first, on the economic problems facing France today by the well- 
known economist Bettelheim, is much the most interesting. The picture of the French 
economy in 1945 which he presents is truly terrifying: two decades of economic 
stagnation followed by five years of dislocation through war and occupation have 
weakened it absolutely and allowed it to fall far behind other countries in the rate of 
economic progress. The proximate causes of this development have been a deficiency 
of basic industrial raw materials, backwardness in industrial and agricultural equip- 
ment, an unduly small home market and an alarmingly rapid decline in the working 
population. But some of the most serious of these factors are in turn ascribed by the 
author, in Marxist terms but plausibly, to the disastrous policies pursued by French 
Governments in the inter-war period, policies largely determined by the class-interests 
of monopoly in industry and finance. 

The other essays—among them a polemical dissection of various left-wing 
“heresies” from the orthodox Marxist angle, a ruthless critique of the French edu- 
cational system, an analysis of the French population problem, and a short rhetorical 
declaration of faith by the famous architect Le Corbusier—suffer more than the first 
from the doctrinaire approach but may be of interest to specialist readers. 


H. W. ARNDT 


FRANCE BETWEEN THE ReEpuBLics. By Dorothy M. Pickles. 1946. (London: 

Contact Publications. 714” x 5’. 255 pp. 10s.) 

It is early—perhaps earlier than Mrs. Pickles realized when she wrote this book 
—to tell the full story of France between the Republics. The Fourth Republic has been 
an unconscionable time in being born, and although the author was able to take the 
story down to the governmental crisis at the end of 1945, we already know that a 
further nine months and more of political uncertainty were to prolong this interim 
period of provisional government. But within the inevitable limitations of writing 
so immediately on top of the events, Mrs. Pickles has produced an admirable and in 
many respects a brilliant account of the travail of France from the death of the Third 
Republic in July 1940, to the preliminary stages of the Fourth Republic in 1945. 

It is a very factual and well-documented account. It deliberately omits the 
story of the growth of fesistance outside France and the colonial movements of re- 
sistance, and almost omits the work of the Algiers administration. It concentrates 
on the two major themes of the fluctuations of the Vichy régime in France and the 
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problems of liberated France. It provides a detailed account and a balanced picture 
of political changes, social and economic conditions and administrative difficulties. 
The reader who is not already familiar with the outline of the story may sometimes 
find the wealth of detail burdensome and experience some difficulty in seeing the 
wood for the trees. But the accuracy and penetrating judgments of the book make 
it essential for all future study of this turbulent period in French history. 


Davip THOMSON 


L’EcoNoMIE BELGE sous L’occuPATION, 1940-1944. By Fernand Baudhuin. 1945. 
(Brussels: Etablissements Emile Bruyant. 10” x 614”. 435 pp. 25s. 9d.) 


PROFESSOR BAUDHUIN, whose name is familiar to all interested in economic 
thought, has made a remarkable contribution to historical knowledge in this book. 
He himself points out with almost excessive modesty that it is not, and cannot be, a 
definitive history of the Belgian economy during the Occupation; much is as yet 
unknown, and something, it may be added, will always be unknown. It is very doubt- 
ful if the gaps in our statistical knowledge will ever be filled. But it should be said, 
though Professor Baudhuin does not say it himself, that his book is a source of the 
first importance. The impressions and opinions of a trained observer who lived 
through the Occupation will always be worth reading, whatever the discoveries of 
subsequent researchers. 

Professor Baudhuin sticks closely to his subject. He is concerned with Belgian 
economy, not with Belgian politics. To blame a writer for relevance would be cap- 
tious, but it is surely permissible to hope for another book, which will give us Professor 
Baudhuin’s views on Belgian political opinion during the period. His judgments on 
economic matters seem alike well-informed and fair. He resists that temptation to 
be wise after the event which is so common in writers of contemporary history. 
Perhaps, however, he goes rather beyond his evidence when he states that the profits 
of Belgian industry were very small. It may well be that they were; but the figures 
he quotes do not prove it, unless their accuracy is unimpeachable. Can we, however, 
accept at their face value the reports published by Belgian firms during the Occu- 
pation? There were strong motives, and not necessarily unpatriotic motives, for 
cooking accounts. In the circumstances it would perhaps be wise to treat their 
figures with reserve for the time being. Mark A. THOMSON 


HOLLAND AND BriTAINn. By Charles Wilson. 1946. (London: Collins. 834” x 54”. 

128 pp. Map. Illus. 8s. 6d.) 

Tuis is a delightful book written with great care and even greater knowledge. 
The author is thoroughly acquainted with Dutch history, Dutch art and the ways of 
Dutch life in past centuries. His text is accurate, agreeable to read, never tedious— 
even when dealing with details which are not likely to interest the general reader. 
The reproductions of famous pictures and of less famous etchings and engravings are 
extremely well chosen; taken together they render in a marvellous way the peculiar 
atmosphere which makes Dutchmen feel fully at home only where there is something 
of the same atmosphere, which many foreign visitors have learned to appreciate and 
enjoy. 

However, the book is entitled Holland and Britain. It deserves its title in so 
far as it presents many instances of Dutch influence upon English life and letters, 
of English influence upon Dutch thoughts and actions. But is the relation between 
both countries only a thing of the past, only determined by history and tradition? 
Once this question is asked, the book gives but a scanty answer. 

The Netherlands of today are not quite what seventeenth century Holland was. 
Nor is the Britain of today a country which can be regarded only in the light of 
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memories of Milton, Sir William Temple, Scottish divines and others. Both countries 
have changed and while they were changing new elements entered into their mutual 
relations. Of these Charles Wilson’s attractive study does not speak, nor does he 
deal with modern developments. A complete book on Holland and Britain cannot 
neglect them. J. J. ScCHOKKING 


THE OUTLOOK FOR PostwaR Europe. Lectures delivered under the auspices of the 
Committee on International Relations on the Los Angeles campus of the Uni- 
versity of California. Preface by Malbone W. Graham. 1944. (Los Angeles 
and Berkeley: University of California Press. 734” 5%". vi +160 pp. 
Biblio. $2.00.) 

SEVEN lectures, delivered in 1944 by professors of the University of California, 


on the nutrition, food, production and cultural problems of Europe are here reprinted 
in book form. W. F. T. 


BETRACHTUNGEN ZUR DEUTSCHEN FINANZREFORM. By E. F. Schumacher and Walter 
Fliess. 1945. (London: Zuschriften an: W. Sander. 834" X 534". 23 pp. 1s.) 


THIs interesting and well-reasoned pamphlet, which has been prepared for the 
“Union of German Socialist Organizations in Great Britain,” outlines a financial 
policy for Germany. Germany’s immediate economic problem is to increase output, 
to distribute it fairly, and so to provide a subsistence for all; but this will be difficult 
unless inflation is prevented. Experience has shown that price-control and rationing 
are not enough, and the authors rightly propose, in addition, drastic financial measures 
to drain off excessive purchasing power, by high taxation and by forced savings. 
Voluntary savings and lending to the State would be encouraged by the proposed 
honouring of the Reich’s existing internal debt, although a considerable part would 
be redeemed by a general capital levy. The more novel proposals are intended to 
check black market trade by limiting the circulation of bank-notes, as distinct from 
cheque transactions, on which the authorities can keep a closer watch. It is suggested, 
first, that only a small part of incomes (determined by family responsibilities) shall 
be paid in notes; and, secondly, that all notes now in the hands of the public shall 
be paid into a bank, or exchanged, in limited amounts, for a new issue of notes which 
will become the sole legal tender. 

A financial policy broadly on these lines is obviously necessary, but how far it is 
compatible with a Germany divided into four zones is, as the authors emphasize, 
another story. G. D. A. MacDouGALL 


CoNFUSION OF FacEs. The Struggle between Religion and Secularism in* Europe. 
A Commentary on Modern German History, 1517-1939. By Erich Meissner. 
1945. (London: Faber & Faber. 834" X 54%”. 136 pp. 10s. 6d.) 


Tuts book enjoys two sub-titles, ‘“The Struggle between Religion and Secularism 
in Europe” and ‘‘A Commentary on Modern German History, 1517-1939.” We are 
given, in fact, a discussion of recent European history as seen by one who believes 
that ultimately spiritual issues are of the first importance in the affairs of men. 
“Schopenhauer thought presumably that he was leading Europe gently towards 
Buddhism. What an illusion! The pessimists, with sorry faces, are always unlocking 
the gates of Hell. Evil, so clearly recognized by them (for they have taken off the 
rosy spectacles of the idealists), gets a special chance. At the end of the nineteenth 
century the educated bourgeois responded keenly to Schopenhauer’s sombre visions; 
their sons followed Nietzsche; their grandsons took to dynamite which they considered 
the real thing’ (p. 125). The chapter on Luther and the great schism in Europe is 
interesting if not wholly reliable. The author’s reading of recent European history 
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will not commend itself to all historians. Thus the foreign policy of France from 
Richelieu onwards was primarily responsible for Prussia’s ascendancy. The French 
Revolution was quite unnecessary; ‘‘total war” is not a German invention but a 
‘“‘Jacobin bequest” (p. 73); Fichte’s ideas are not typically German but typically 
“revolutionary” (p. 72); the policy of Metternich is much to be praised; the first 
World War was due less to German aggressiveness than to ‘“‘the menace of the Franco- 
Russian rapprochement” (p. 103); it was “the spirit of Locarno” (p. 126) that gave 
German power politics a new chance. The volume presupposes in the reader a con- 
siderable knowledge of European history; for beginners it is no reliable guide, but 
many of its comments deserve serious consideration. N. MIcCKLEM 


THE EvoLuTION oF PrussiA. The Making of an Empire. By Sir J. A. R. Marriott 
and Sir Charles Grant Robertson. Revised Edition, 1946. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 714” X 5’. 499 pp. Biblio. Maps. 10s. 6d.) 

TEXTBOOKS on recent European history are few; and these few, as they circulate, 
grow an ever-longer tail. This drab, but competent, survey was first published in 
1915. Then it ended in 1890, with a sketchy epilogue covering the period between 
1890 and 1914. In 1937 it was republished with a commentary on the epilogue, 
touching on some of the topics in international relations during the period. This 
addition was already more of an essay, inspired by what the authors happened to be 
reading in 1937, than the continuation of a textbook. The new edition has a second 
epilogue covering the period between 1918 and 1939 (the Four Years’ War is ignored), 
together with a few hints for reading. This survey is not satisfactory. It assumes a 
knowledge of the facts on the part of the reader and speculates on the basis of these 
facts in an airy way out of keeping with the solid body of the original textbook. In 
any case, Prussia is quite lost sight of; and the speculations are concerned with general 
German topics. A further note to the second epilogue brings the book up-to-date by 
omitting the second German war, but informing the reader that Hitler died on May 1 
and the German armies surrendered on May 7, 1945—a striking addition to our 
knowledge. A, J. P. TayiLor 


GERMAN KuLtur. The Proper Perspective. By Otto Zarek. 1946. (London: 
Hutchinson. Win the Peace Pamphlet No. 6. 7144” xX 4%’. 112 pp. Biblio. 
2s. 6d.) 

THIs essay is, in essence, an expansion of the idea put forward by Thomas Mann 
in the 1914-18 War of the conflict between Kultur and civilization. But Mr. Zarek 
is on the side of civilization. There is a good deal of spirited writing and some inter- 
esting aesthetic criticism built round the original far-fetched idea. The conclusion 
is reached that to the Germans Kultur is a plaything for the leisure hours; but it is 
difficult to see what follows from this or what can be done about it. 

A. J. P. TAYLOR 


LUNACY IN THE ReicH. The Industrial Counter-Revolution. By A. B. Rimer. 

1946. (London: Gollancz. 7’ x 5’. 24 pp. 6d.) 

Tuis pamphlet violently attacks the Allies’ policy towards Germany as laid 
down at Potsdam and later. Great Britain, the United States and even Russia are 
all considered short-sighted, as are the Czechs for expelling Germans. The author 
underestimates the great recuperative power and organizing ability of the German 
nation, although he quotes Professor Knowles (Economic Development in the Nine- 
teenth Century)! as saying that German agricultural development in the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth century was a veritable ‘‘triumph of art over nature... 
The total yield of cereals has . . . doubled” (p. 72). Even the breaking up of the big 
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estates is condemned. It is even argued that “from a national point of view new 
inventions and improvements will be undesirable as they are bound to cause further 
unemployment. Indeed the new industrial bureaucracy will see to it that the techni- 
cal standards ...of the main industries are prevented from rising,” which seems 
unlikely in view of what we know of German inventiveness and industry. 


T. H. MINSHALL 


Le PrRoBLEME ALLEMAND. By Georges Weill. 1946. (Paris: Charlot. 7144" x 4%”. 
62 pp. Fr. 35.) 
Tuis little book was first published in Algiers in 1944. It gives a brief summary 
of German history, and Prussia’s influence on it, up to 1914 and makes some sug- 


gestions for preventing a new aggression by a revived Germany. Generally speaking 
these proposals are in line with the steps being taken by the Allies. 


T. H. MINSHALL 


L’AUTRICHE ET LA PAIX. By Ernest Pezet. Prefaces by Edouard Herriot and 


Wladimir D’Ormesson. 1945. (Paris: Editions Self. 734’ x 4%”. 185 pp. 
Fr. 75.) 


THE author, a Frenchman who is Deputy for Morbihan, and Vice-President of 
the Commission of Foreign Affairs, is deeply convinced of the historic necessity for 
the existence of a strong Power in the Danubian area, in the interests not only of the 
Danubian and Balkan peoples, but also because Austria is, geographically, at the 
cross-roads of Europe. 

The mission of Austria before 1918 was two-fold. She had to act as a filter 
through which the culture of the West was made available to the backward peoples 
of Eastern Europe; and she had to provide a cordon sanitaire within which these 
peoples could develop undisturbed by the dangerous intrigues of the Great Powers. 

The necessity for strength and unity in this turbulent area was none the less 
real after 1918. Austria then became the keystone of the arch of the free Danubian 
countries and, with her downfall in 1936, the gateway to the Danubian and Balkan 
area was open wide to German aggression. 

M. Pezet blames this disaster in the first instance on France and Great Britain, 
in that they failed to realize the urgency of making Austria strong and economically 
viable. He blames, also, the States of the Little Entente, for their cold-shouldering, 
since this left Austria in a dangerously isolated position. He points out that the fall 
of Austria made the acquisition of Czechoslovakia by Germany relatively easy. He 
blames Hungary, who pinned her revisionist hopes on Germany and Italy, rather 
than on a policy of friendship and co-operation with her neighbours. He has some 
bitter comments to make on the faint-hearted acquiescence of the Pope and of 
Cardinal Innitzer at the time of the Anschluss. 

This book contains no new material, but as a forceful interpretation of known 
facts, it is worth reading. Mary MAcbDONALD 


REVUE D'HISTOIRE COMPAREE. XXIIe Année. 1944. Nouvelle Série. Tome II 
No. 1-2. (Paris: Les Presses Universitaires de France. 10’ X 7’. 244 pp. n.p.) 


Tuis periodical, although published in France and in the French language, is 
the organ of an Hungarian Association and deals primarily with Danubian history. 
The present volume contains, besides some documents, reviews and miscellanea, 
three long main articles. Professor S. Eckhardt discusses ‘“‘Les Hongrois vus par 
l’étranger’”’ in an entertaining survey which begins with the ninth century identifi- 
cation of the Magyars with the abominable people of Gog and Magog, ending with 
Gobineau and Keyserling. C. Benda writes on “L’Idée d’empire en Europe carpathique 
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a la fin du moyen age.” M. Benda is perhaps the best of the younger generation of 
Hungarian historians and is probably destined for a big future. His essay is an 
exceptionally able study on a most important theme which has never received the 
attention which it deserves: the few previous writers on the subject have been almost 
without exception Germans, who over-emphasized the single German imperial idea, 
or else have regarded the subject exclusively from the angle of a single national 
history. M. D. Kosary on “Le Principe del’ équilibre politique et la région danubienne” 
covers rather more familiar ground in a somewhat less original fashion; but his 
quotations, showing the coincidence of ideas among authors of most various political 
sympathies, form an effective collection. 

Some of the reviews, especially those dealing with Roumanian publications, are 
not altogether free from odium theologicum, but taken as a whole, the volume shows a 
balance and impartiality which are remarkable when the date of publication is 
considered. C. A. MACARTNEY 
Miss Fire. The Chronicle of a British Mission to Mihailovich, 1943-1944. By 


Jasper Rootham. 1946. (London: Chatto & Windus. 814” x 514". 224 pp. 
Illus. Map. 12s. 6d.) 


Tus record of his personal experiences, by one of the officers sent to Mihailo- 
vich’s forces, derives a mournful actuality from the capture and trial of the Serbian 
General by his mortal enemies. The author has rigorously confined himself to repro- 
ducing his views and emotions of two and three years ago, and has refrained from 
writing about developments of which he had no direct knowledge. He writes with 
humour and sympathetic understanding, and his book will appeal to all who know, 
or want to know, the Balkans. 

If anyone, puzzled by the complexity of Yugoslav affairs, would like to read a 
sound analysis of the competing forces in Serbia during the German occupation, he 
will find it here on page 123. The painful antithesis in our relations with Mihailo- 
vich’s forces was that, while we were exhorting the patriots in Western Europe to 
lie low and await ‘“‘the day,”’ we were demanding anti-German action in Serbia, 
although we sent negligible equipment and could not hold out hope of massive support. 
The chetniks did not see the point of provoking German reprisals too soon. When the 
author protested that a certain German detachment should have been ambushed, he 
was told “Yes, and have five more villages razed to the ground ... you do not care 
what happens to small nations” (p. 103). 

Particularly distressing is the account of 1944, when we had decided to abandon 


Mihailovich. R. G. D. LAFFAN 


RoME UNDER THE TERROR. By M. de Wyss. 1945. (London: Robert Hale. 
844" X 5%". 218 pp. Illus. 15s.) 


UNFORTUNATELY the publishers of this book give us no account of the author. 
From internal evidence one has the impression that she is of Swiss nationality and 
the large variety of her ‘‘contacts” and the kind of life she lived in Rome during the 
war suggests that she is a journalist. But this is only guessing and may be mistaken. 
The value of this kind of book depends a lot on the credentials of the writer and it is 
not enough to assure the general reader that her sources of information are reliable. 

This criticism apart, the book provides a valuable dramatization, in the form 
of a day to day diary, of events in Rome between April 1943—before the overthrow 
of Mussolini—and the entry of the Allies into Rome on the night and early morning 
of June 4-5, 1944. It will also help the average reader to understand a little better 
the nature of Italian mass-reactions to the war, fascism, the Germans and the Allies. 
The writer’s sources of information were vast and large numbers of prominent Italians 
would appear to have opened their minds to her. 
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Fascism had already lost real grip over the country at the time the diary opens. 
Though politically Italy had already disintegrated at the core and Italians were 
looking about them for a solution for the preposterous facade of the fascist war— 
which corresponded to no national feeling—there still was needed the push which 
would overthrow the house of cards. There were three different forces against fascism, 
(i) Certain military leaders with the King behind them who relied on the armed 
forces; (ii) the disillusioned fascists headed by Count Grandi (and Count Ciano) 
who turned on Mussolini at the last meeting of the Fascist Grand Council on the 
evening of July 24, 1943, and (iii) the clandestine anti-fascist movement whose real 
growth came with the resistance to the German occupation after the Armistice. Two 
factors from outside helped to precipitate the crisis, the Allied landing in Sicily in 
July which caused general rejoicing in Rome, and the heavy bombardment of Rome 
on July 19. The King played carefully behind the scenes: ‘‘an extremely cunning 
and furtive man,’’ whom few trusted and who trusted few. 

The writer takes us through the Italian euphoria on the arrest of Mussolini, the 
disillusion regarding the delay in the Armistice and the dilemma the Italians felt 
regarding the meaning or possibility of ‘‘unconditional surrender.’”’ Rome was left 
in appalling confusion by the Armistice; there was general indignation at the flight 
of the King and Badoglio—which Romans have never forgiven; the substantial 
army collapsed before small German forces. Then the real Gestapo terror began 
which lasted approximately nine months. It was then that the clandestine parties 
really began to take shape—though popular organization was far more effective in 
the north than in Rome. The diary under-rates the forces which were creating the 
new situation and the Italy of today. But the patriot movement only reached its 
full vigour in the long resistance to the Germans in the north. 

If a new edition of this book is published the spelling of many Italian proper 
names should be corrected. BERNARD WALL 


GREECE. The Whole Story. By Francis Noel-Baker, M.P. 1946. 
Hutchinson. 74%” x 434". 64 pp. 5 maps. 3s. 6d.) 


Mr. NoEL-BAKER has every advantage as a writer on recent events in Greece. 
He knows the country well; he is sympathetic; he understands politics (there is only 
one facile generalization in this book, ‘‘Greek opinion, always volatile” (p. 55): it is 
no more so than elsewhere and is in many respects too conservative); he was attached 
to Free Greek Headquarters in Egypt during the war. He is fair-minded, and knows 
the weaknesses of the British Foreign Office policy during the war; he writes clearly 
and succinctly and has done his best with the short space at his disposal. But there 
is a difficulty in a short description of this kind: it is only the details of the story 
which make it understandable. The difficulty is unavoidable; but it remains. Some 
account of the economic plight of Greece when it was liberated should, however, have 
been included; for men do not think so clearly when they are hungry, and hands are 
mischievous when idle. It cannot in fact be said that we have ‘‘the whole story.” 

I have noted one or two special points. Everyone in an occupied country who 
does not join a resistance movement is not necessarily a ‘‘quisling’’—a charge freely 
bandied about and too often used by Mr. Noel-Baker—or Archbishop Damaskinos 
(and Burgomaster Max of Brussels in the 1914-18 war) was one; and a demand for 
wholesale purges is not healthy. Mr. Noel-Baker might have given us more names 
of the men he refers to (the ‘‘quisling’’ Prime Ministers for example), to help us to 
follow later events; and he should have mentioned that Plastiras attempted an anti- 
Parliament coup in 1933, for it is important to remember that every Republican is 
not necessarily a constitutional democrat. More important: he points out that, 


(London: 


during the fighting in Athens in December 1945, British troops had no more enthusi- 
astic supporters than the extreme right-wing; but it was inevitable not only that all 
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of the right, but all the timid and conservative, and practically all the well-to-do, 
including the profiteers, should be on our side simply because they feared revolution 
—inevitable, and therefore to be foreseen as one result of our armed intervention; a 
result which makes the policy of intervention (Mr. Noel-Baker thinks that, in the 
circumstances of that time, we had to intervene) more questionable. There is one 
awkward misprint, on page 31, ‘‘pro-Metaxist” for ‘‘anti-Metaxist.” 

It is an excellent book within its compass, and will help people to understand the 
Greek situation better and (perhaps) to withhold -judgment. A. W. GoMME 


THE PRicE oF Liperty. By Mikia Peza. 1946. (London: Gollancz. 714” x 5’. 
235 pp. Map end-papers. 8s. 6d.) 


TuHIs is a book of the kind we have all been looking for—an account by a Greek 
who took part in it of the Albanian campaign of 1940-41, and as well the exciting story 
of his own later escape from Athens to Cairo. He has the great merit of only telling 
his own experiences, his months at the supply base, his own sector of the line (in front 
of Kleisoura in the worst of the winter weather). Before the war he was an Athens 
lawyer engaged with a mining company near Olympus and at Grevend; and he has a 
gift of vivid description of the men in the village, the engineer, the monks of a 
monastery, his fellow soldiers: especially the soldiers, apparently so loose in their 
discipline, so admirable in action when on their own and not being told how to do 
things by foreigners. There is at times a faint air of propaganda in the book, and 
the picture is perhaps too consistently rosy (is it not written for the author’s American 
friends?); we have a hint of demoralization in the army when the German attack 
began, largely because the men were kept in ignorance of events, and we should like 
to have heard more; and there is some wholesale criticism of certain groups of officers 


which does not ring quite true. But an admirable book, which all interested in 
Greece should read. A. W. GoMME 


POLAND. Edited by Bernadotte Schmitt. United Nations series. General Editor 
R. J. Kerner. 1946. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press. London: Cambridge University Press. 834’ x 534". xix + 500 pp. 
Illus. Maps. $5.00. 27s. 6d.) 


THE United Nations series edited by Professor R. J. Kerner of Berkeley has 
given us this substantial volume on Poland. Nothing of the kind has happened in 
English since the late Professor Dyboski’s Poland in the Modern World Series 
(1930). Itis written in eight parts by leading Polish and American scholars. 

The articles differ a great deal in scholarship and literary merit since the point 
of view of the writers varies from that of an expert historian like Professor O. Halecki, 
whose treatment of history and historical geography is excellent, to articles on 
minorities and modern politics where personal bias and the changing scene of today 
make objective and final summary impossible. In this category, but of great interest 
because it is done for the first time in English, come the accounts of Poland’s foreign 
policy and party system. In spite of this it is a splendid work with an excellent 
bibliography (but no good maps) from which the scholar as well as the general reader 
will derive much profit. A. BrucE BOSWELL 


EDUCATION EUROPEENNE (Text in French). By Romain Gary. 1946. (London: 
Editions Penguin. 714” x 5’. 175 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


DESPITE its title this French Penguin has nothing to do with education in its 
formal aspect, and the title may deter many readers who would welcome an addition 
to the growing list of novels dealing with the Resistance now coming from the pens 
of French writers. M. Gary inscribes his book to the memory of a Free French 
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comrade and one feels that he himself knows at first hand the difficulties, the hopes 
and the fears of those who fought without a uniform against the invader. This is 
not a political book and there is little bitterness against the individual German 
soldier. The story deals in an intimate way with the individuals composing a small 
resistance group in occupied Poland. In portraying how they made their existence 
tolerable, the writer suggests rather than explicitly describes the desperation which 
assailed a people overwhelmed by war, who never completely lost faith in ultimate 
deliverance. A warm humanity pervades the book and humour appears in the most 
unlikely places. M. Harrison 


TopicaAL GUIDE TO SOUTH-SLESVIG QUESTION. By Poul Meyer. 1945. (Copen- 
hagen: H. Hagerup. 8” X54”. 22 pp. Map. Not for sale.) 

THE PROBLEM OF SOUTH SLESVIG AND THE CHRISTIAN CHuRcH. By Bishop H. 
Fuglsang-Damgaard, Dr.Theol., Primate of Denmark. Translated by Professor 
Paul Christophersen. 1946. (Copenhagen: H. Hagerup. 8” x54”. 24 pp. 
Map. Not for sale.) 

THE SoutH SLEsviG QuEsTION. By Claus Eskildsen. Translated into English by 


Miss E. A. Sutton. 1946. (Copenhagen: E. Hagerup. 714” x 5’. 24 pp. 
Map. Not for sale.) 


THESE three pamphlets have been published as a guide for Denmark’s Anglo- 
American friends to the vexed problem of South Slesvig. Of the three, Eskildsen’s 
is the least valuable; he is a well-known advocate of South Slesvig’s reunion with 
Denmark and his bias comes out very strongly in his writings. Moreover, his 
pamphlet is very badly translated, which makes it difficult to read. Poul Meyer’s 
contribution is factual and detached and can be recommended. The third pamphlet 
is by the Primate of Denmark, Bishop H. Fuglsang-Damgaard and contains, inci- 
dentally, a reprint of the Danish Bishops’ public staternent on the South Slesvig 
question. Bishop Fuglsang-Damgaard is obviously also in favour of the ultimate 
return of South Slesvig to Denmark and the gist of his argument is that, whether 
German or Danish speaking, the Danish spirit lives on in the hearts of the people of 


South Slesvig. H. H. A. 


Dynamic Europe. A Background of Ferment and Change. By C.F. Strong. 1945. 
(London: Hodder & Stoughton. 834” X 534”. x +472 pp. Maps. 16s.) 


FEw histories of Europe have been written, and the last of them, H. A. L. 
Fisher’s,! did not extend its scope beyond 1933. C. F. Strong ends this survey only 
with the year 1945. It is a thoughtful stimulating work written in a cogent, practical 
style. The author reveals that his pre-occupation is more with the present and the 
future than with the past when he writes, ‘‘I am here concerned . . . not with the dead 
yesterday but with the yesterday that has become today,” and this standpoint is made 
clear also by the fact that more than half his book is concerned with the years 
1789-1945, that is with the years when the new disruptive, but dynamic and 
idealistic forces of nationalism and democracy were let loose in Europe. 

C. F. Strong rightly estimates that European history is a struggle between the 
forces of unity and division and that Europe is haunted by her “‘lost unity” —of 
culture (the gift of the Greeks), of government, under Roman law, and of religion 
established by the Christian Church. 

All unity, even the unity of Europe under Roman law, has been achieved at the 
expense of some diversity. Nevertheless the problem of our day is more than ever the 
problem of establishing unity without the brutal annihilation of diversity in the 
manner of Hitler’s New Order. 


14 History of Europe (London, 1936, reprinted, 1943). 
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The book is written with admirable perspective and contains many good things, 
for example a succinct appraisal of the fascist corporate structure of government, a 
clear chapter on the Russian Revolution and a good summary of the course of the 
war just ended. 

One differs occasionally from the author’s detailed conclusions. The statement 
that the Weimar Republic “did little or nothing to gain or retain popular esteem” 
seems to leave out of account, for example, the Republic’s very considerable achieve- 
ments in the sphere of housing; and citation of the Hitler plebiscites as proof that the 
German nation freely delivered itself up to the Nazi tyranny is dubious evidence. 
But this is a valuable work, and the author’s limpid style and clarity of thought make 
it of greater worth than a mere advanced text book. DERRICK SINGTON 


THE NATIONALITIES OF EUROPE AND THE GROWTH OF NATIONAL IDEOLOGIES. By 
H. Munro Chadwick, M.A., Hon. D.Litt (Durham) F.S.A., Emeritus Professor of 
Anglo-Saxon in the University of Cambridge. 1945. (London: Cambridge 
University Press. 9" X 514”. viii +209 pp. Map. 12s. 6d.) 

WITH the motives of Professor Chadwick it is easy to sympathize. He is im- 
pressed with the need in Great Britain for more knowledge of the national movements 
of the world. He believes that British ignorance is attributable largely to defects in 
higher education, and his book terminates with an appeal for the establishment of 
an Institute devoted to the promotion of regional studies, such as already exists for 
Slavonic studies in the University of London. As a study of the problems of nation- 
ality, however, his volume has serious defects. It would be better if it showed an 
acquaintance with works such as that of Mr. C. A. Macartney on national minorities, 
or the Chatham House study group report on Nationalism, to say nothing of in- 
numerable writings on this subject by foreign scholars. A vast literature is completely 
ignored here. 

The body of the book is rather curiously compiled. Its most valuable part is an 
analysis of the language divisions of Europe and their origins, a subject on which 
Professor Chadwick writes with authority. There are also chapters on the history of 
the medieval kingdoms and on the sources of the German claim to domination. The 
point of these is not very clear. Underlying the book is an implied equation of 
nationality with lauguage, but the author nowhere discusses what is in fact one of the 
most difficult and controversial questions in the whole subject. He mentions inci- 
dentally the distinction between nationalism and patriotism, but makes no attempt 
to follow up this point in his sketch of European history. In spite of his admirable 
intentions, we are bound to say that apart from providing a useful synopsis of the 
language divisions of Europe the distinguished author of this book has made little 
contribution to the understanding of the subject proposed in his title. 


ALFRED COBBAN 


EUROPE SINCE 1914, In 1Ts WorLD SETTING. By Frank Lee Benns. 6th edition. 
1945. (New York: Crofts. 8%” X5%". xviii + 672 pp. +92 pp. Biblio. 
Illus. Maps. Map end-papers. $5.00.) 


IN its original form, published in 1930 and covering fifteen years of European 
history, this was a nicely-balanced piece of work. In its new form the book has no 
balance at all and is indeed a compilation rather than a book. Covering a period of 
thirty years, it is not a history of Europe (Salazar is not mentioned, the Scandinavian 
and Low Countries are scarcely referred to) and, although chapters on the Near, 
Middle and Far East have been added, it is not a history of the world (Latin America 
finds no place, and the reader is left with the impression that there have been no 
developments in the British Dominions or Colonies). 
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Trying, perhaps, to improve on Professor Slosson’s Europe Since 1870! and Dr. 
Langsam’s The World Since 1914,? Mr. Lee Benns has fallen between two stools. 
Yet we can understand his desire to re-write his original book, which ended in an 
unfortunately optimistic encomium of the League spirit: “‘He would have been a 
bold spirit who in 1914 would have proclaimed that within a single decade not only 
most of Europe, but most of the world, would outlaw war and unite in one great 
association...” The new edition has no peroration. J. HAMPDEN JACKSON 


Betcium. Edited by Jan-Albert Goris. United Nations Series. General Editor 
R. J. Kerner. 1946. (London: Cambridge University Press. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press. 834’ X 534". xx +478 pp. Illus. 
Maps. 27s. 6d.) 

THIS expensive volume in the United Nations Series is divided into seven parts: 
“the scene,’ the historical background, political and constitutional development, 
economic and social development (which rather strangely includes a chapter on foreign 
policy from 1918 to 1940), cultural aspects, the Belgian Congo, and the second world 
war and after. The work of no fewer than twenty-eight authors—nineteen Belgians, 
eight Americans, and one Dutchman—it suffers from the scrappiness which is the 
defect of so many composite books. Thus Father Dossogne is made to cover Belgian 
history from Caesar to 1814 in less than ten pages, and Mr. van de Wall’s chapter on 
art is largely a catalogue of names. On the other hand there are many articles, such 
as those by Dr. Hislaire on parties, by Mr. Clough on the Flemish movement, by 
Professor Chlepner on economic development, by Dr. Hostie on communications, and 
by various writers on the Congo, which make the book a useful work of reference. 
The picture of recent events is, however, falsified by the absence of any reference to 
the King’s role during the war and to the consequent question royale. 

There are some slips in nomenclature—for example, Marlborough is referred to 
as John Churchill Marlborough—and the translation of some of the articles by Belgian 
writers could have been bettered. Tri. ol. Oe 


Look To Norway. By William Warbey. 1945. (London: Secker & Warburg. 
8144" X 54%". 242 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


Tuis book deals principally with the resistance movement in Norway, its effect 
on the people and the lessons that can be drawn from the struggle. The author, who 
was public relations officer to the Norwegian Government in London, has had access 
to a great variety of material, some of it of more than ordinary interest. In view of 
this fact one almost resents space being taken up with such well-worn subjects as 
Hitler’s strategy of world conquest and his plan for Norway. In the reviewer’s esti- 
mate the most interesting part of the book is concerned with the ‘‘moral”’ resistance. 
The following two episodes are significant. First, the ‘‘Letter of the Forty-three’’ 
(p. 156), a protest by practically all salary and wage earners (including the Trades 
Union Congress) throughout Norway against political qualifications for public em- 
ployment. The second one is the “‘strike’’ in 1942 of almost every elementary school- 
teacher. Here is a quotation from the letter circulated amongst the children as a 
message from their absent teachers. ‘Concentrate all your will-power on retaining 
what you have learned ... Devote some hours each day to school work. This is 
now your soldier’s duty to your country... First and foremost you must depend 
on yourselves ... We expect and believe that not a single boy or gir! calling himself 
or herself a good Norwegian will desert from duty. Remember. Laziness is 
Desertion”’ (p. 145). 

1(London, 1935). 

2(London, 1940). 
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The intelligent co-operation of the children and their optimism is one of the 
outstanding features of the struggle. It must also be mentioned that the teachers’ 
revolt was universally backed by the parents. 

In the author’s words this sums up the Norwegian contribution: “At a time when 
there is a somewhat unthinking reaction away from the idealism of the early nineteen- 
twenties and towards ‘realism’ and power politics, the Norwegians deserve a meed of 
praise for demonstrating the power that resides in ideas and moral values” (p. 215). 


ANNA STURGE 


THE TREATMENT OF DEFEATED GERMANY. By V. J. Jerome. 1945. (New York: 
New Century. 514” x 734". 107 pp. 35 cents.) 


THIs pamphlet, though badly written, is interesting as a statement of the Marxist 
view of post-war Germany. The author is suspicious and critical of those who under- 
estimate the continued existence of a German threat to European peace (he has hard 
things to say of Dorothy Thompson and H. N. Brailsford, for example), and indicts 
with some violence ‘‘the rabid, imperialistic element in Congress... the defeatist 
and pro-fascist press of the Hearst-McCormick-Patterson trinity of persons... the 
Soviet-hating brood of Nyes, Wheelers, Bullitts and their agents in the labour move- 
ment.’’ All this is very much according to type. More interesting is his distrust of 
the German working class, his support for the French in demanding territorial revision 
n the West and his insistence on reparations and the trial of all war criminals. In 
short, a book which may be studied not for any new suggestions on the treatment of 
Germany, but for the light which it throws indirectly on Soviet policy and the Russian 
attitude towards the problems of Germany. A. L. C. BULLocK 


THE GERMAN YOUTH MOVEMENT. Its Past and Future. By Dr. H. Ebeling. Fore- 
word by Barclay Baron, O.B.E. 1945. (London: New Europe Publishing Co. 
7%" X 4x". 40 pp. 2s.) 


t 

THe German Youth Movement is not an easy subject to explain to an Anglo- 
Saxon public, most of all by a German, whose mentality itself is so closed a book to 
the western world. Hence it is not surprising if Dr. Ebeling’s short sketch leaves a 
baffling sense of confusion in the reader’s mind. It would have tidied things up a bit 
if the scores of names of youth organizations had been grouped according to their 
several affinities in a big diagram outside the text. This would have cleared ground 
for a coherent statement on something like the following lines. In the last years of 
the nineteenth century a local revolt of middle class youth in Berlin against the 
soulless regimentation of home and school life sent groups of boys a’hiking by them- 
selves in the German countryside. The movement spread and constituted the 
original and autonomous Wandervogel with their Teutonic romanticism, their folksong- 
singing and their guitars. The elder generation, pastors, priests, schoolmasters, 
scoutmasters, etc., then got busy, founding and guiding along their own lines rival 
groups of boys and girls within the middle class. For the urban proletarian youth the 
trade unions, Marxist and Catholic, did the same thing. The heterogeneous groups 
had no common denominator and peasant youth was left outside them. 

When the Nazi movement seized power, the Hitler Youth absorbed all pre- 
existing organizations and the peasant youth as well. Some merged willingly, some 
with a sense of grievance paid little more than lip service. Dr. Ebeling recognizes 
that political conscience was a minor element in any such opposition, but his thesis is 
that this opposition, such as it was, is the nucleus from which a new democratic 
Germany under German leadership must evolve. I. M. Massey 
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THE GERMANS AND OURSELVES. By Karl Barth. Introduction by Alec R. Vidler. 
Translated by Ronald Gregor Smith. 1945. (London: Nisbet. 734” X 5”. 
61 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


Tuis pamphlet by the well-known theologian was written for Swiss consumption 
more than a year ago. It isa work of the greatest power, but in parts out-of-date, 
its speculations answered by events. For instance, Professor Barth need no longer 
wonder what has happened to ‘‘our friend, Niemoller’’: the answer was given in the 
interview in which Niemoller lamented the victory of the Russians and repudiated 
democratic government for Germany. The theological trappings of this pamphlet 
do not, however, conceal the fundamental breach between Barth and the Germans. 
He is an Evangelical churchman, but also a democratic Swiss; and sees quite clearly 
that German aggression and brutality are not the creation of Hitler, but inherent in 
modern German political development. This doctrine has been carried much further 
in his more recent pamphlet published in Zurich in the Autumn of 1945, (and one 
more relevant to present conditions), in which he insists that the greatest punishment 
for the Germans will be to be forced to be free. The conclusion of the pamphlet is 
directed against the self-righteous neutrality of the Swiss. A. J. P. Taytor 


FEDERALISM IN CENTRAL AND EASTERN Europe. By Rudolph Schlesinger, Ph.D. 
(London). 1945. (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner. International 
Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruction. 9” X 534". x +533 pp. 
Biblio. 30s.) 


THE student of federal government as it is expressed in the United States, Canada, 
Australia and Switzerland is inclined to conclude that no other examples of that form 
of government are to be found in the experience, so far, of Central and Eastern 
Europe. In this I believe he is correct. But he is not excused from investigating, 
so far as he can, the extent to which the federal principle has been embodied in the 
constitutional systems proposed or adopted or even operated in the countries of that 
part of Europe. For approximations to federal government or rejections or modifi- 
cations of it are often more instructive even than working examples of it. Dr. 
Schlesinger’s book provides the first modern compilation of some of the material for a 
study of federalism in Central and Eastern Europe. His title is wisely chosen, for it 
is the operation of federalism or the federal principle which is the proper subject of 
investigation in Central and Eastern Europe, irrespective of whether that principle 
was even embodied sufficiently in a system of government to justify its description 
as a federal government. Dr. Schlesinger has wisely left himself free to study the 
wider subject; he has not committed himself in advance to the proposition that the 
States he:is to study are necessarily federal. 

Dr. Schlesinger discusses the problem of defining federalism and his own defi- 
nition, so far as I understand it, seems to me the best. I do not feel that he is always 
consistent in applying it nor do I think that it is itself completely clear. But it may 
well be that in treating this subject some ambiguity may be a positive advantage. 
I am not convinced of that from reading the book, but it may be true. The book 
discusses federalism in modern Germany, in Austria, Austrian-Hungary, Republican 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, and the U.S.S.R. It passes to consider proposals and 
prospects for federalism as applied to international problems in Europe, and it con- 
cludes with a discussion of the problem of federalism itself. With some of Dr. 
Schlesinger’s conclusions I find myself in strong agreement, particularly ‘his opinion 
that “there is no foundation for regarding federalism as a mere transitional stage to 
full centralization” (p. 486). I do not find it so easy to agree that federalism is com- 
patible ‘vith a one-party State, nor do I find his argument convincing that ‘‘there is 
in the fundamental principles of the political structure of the U.S.S.R. nothing incom- 
patible with true federalism” (p. 413). 
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The book is not easy to read. The material is often undigested, the style is 
awkward, and the argument is often contradictory and confused. But every student 
of federal government will find something of interest in the book. It is a rough 
handling of much material not easily accessible and it is particularly valuable to the 
Anglo-Saxon student of Anglo-Saxon federalism who can learn much both from its 
subject matter and from its author’s method of study. K. C. WHEARE 


WATER UNDER THE BripGes. The Diplomatic Reminiscences of Sir Nevile Hender- 
son, formerly British Ambassador in Berlin. Preface by Raymond Savage. 


1945. (London: Hodder & Stoughton. 9” x 6’. 221 pp. Illus. Frontis- 
piece. 12s. 6d.) 


SiR NEVILE HENDERSON, ina letter to his literary agent, Mr. Raymond Savage, 
describes this book as “‘something on the lighter side of diplomaticlife.’’ 1t certainly 
does not compare in contemporary interest with his preceding book Failure of a 
Mission’ but, nevertheless, it is an illuminating record of the life of a diplomat and 
throws interesting sidelights on the character of Sir Nevile Henderson himself and of 
that of some of the people he met in the course of his career. The fact that the book 
was written with the knowledge that he had but six months to live adds greatly to 
its human interest. 

As a contribution to our information on the pre-war political situation the various 
chapters vary greatly in value. Thus, though he was twice in Russia, the second time 
between 1912-14, the chapters dealing with this early part of Sir Nevile’s career do 
not add much to our knowledge of pre-war Russia. On the other hand, his years in 
Constantinople and Cairo hold the reader’s attention from first to last and, together 
with those spent as H.M.Minister to Belgrade and H.M.Ambassador to Berlin, 
were in Sir Nevile’s own view the most important politically. While in the Yugoslav 
capital he succeeded in gaining the confidence and friendship of King Alexander and 
was on a personal visit to the King just before the latter’s fatal visit to France. 

In his last chapter Sir Nevile touches but lightly on his experiences in Berlin, but 
he explains his personal opinion on the future of Central Europe in general and of 
Germany in particular; in view of the present situation there, his words are of 
particular importance: ‘‘To talk of splitting up Germany at the end of the war is, 
to my mind, depiorably short-sighted and foolish, both on practical but still more on 
political grounds” (pp. 220-1). He is a firm believer ‘‘in two Germanies: one 
aggressive and the other peace-loving, but both seeking German unity ... if we 
wish to encourage a peace-loving Germany let us begin by removing the one main 
cause which has hitherto linked those two Germanies together” (p. 221). H.H.A. 


RUSSIA 


PRELUDE TO THE RussIAN CAMPAIGN. From the Moscow Pact (August 21, 1939) 
to the opening of hostilities in Russia (June 1941). By Grigore Gafencu. Trans- 
lated by Fletcher Allen. 1946. (London: Frederick Muller. 8%” x 51%”. 
348 pp. Map end-papers. 18s.) 


THE original Swiss edition of this remarkable book was fully reviewed in an earlier 
issue of International Affairs.| The reviewer then expressed the hope that a good 
English translation would give it a much wider circulation, and it is indeed one of the 
very few recent works of indispensable importance to the student of Soviet policy. 
It was completed at the time of the siege of Stalingrad, although not originally 
published until 1944. The present edition differs from that in French by having some 


1(London, Hodder and Stoughton, 1940). 
1Vol. XXI, October 1945, p. 549. 
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excellent maps which make the detailed narrative of Danubian affairs easier to follow, 
an index and a new preface, dated July 1944. At that stage it was possible and 
natural to regard with something like confidence the future of a Europe soon to be 
liberated from the Nazis. M. Gafencu was one of those who believed that under 
the stress of war, the Russian “fatherland” had ‘‘absorbed the Revolution.” For 
this reason he was confident that the moral forces which had been victorious against 
the Germans would guarantee the reality of the Soviet assurances as to its future 
policy towards its neighbours. The establishment of European peace and order could, 
he then believed, be achieved on the basis of a genuine equilibrium in which small as 
well as great Powers would play their part. 

It may be pointed out, for the benefit of the student of pre-war diplomacy, that 
on one or two important matters, the author does not keep entirely to his chronological 
framework. It contains, for instance, some useful information on the tour of Eastern 
Europe made by the Soviet Vice-Commissar for Foreign Affairs, V. P. Potemkin, in 
April-May 1939—a point of particular interest since this tour (like much else) is 
passed over unmentioned in that statesman’s History of Diplomacy published in 
Moscow in 1945. 

One small point: the official date of the Soviet-German Pact is that of its cere- 
monial signature, August 23, 1939; M. Gafencu prefers to call it the ‘‘Pact of 21 
August” for no very obvious reason. Max BELOFF 


SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY DURING THE PATRIOTIC WAR: DOCUMENTS AND MATERIALS. 
Volume I. (June 22, 1941-December 31, 1943). Translated by Andrew Roth- 
stein. 1946. (London: Hutchinson. 94%” x 6’. 320 pp. 25s.) 


THE documents and materials here presented have for the most part appeared 
before in English in some form or other, but it is useful to have them between single 
covers. The documents are divided into three classes, each arranged in strict chrono- 
logical order: first, the speeches, orders of the day and other statements by Stalin 
for the period mentioned; secondly, texts of agreements, official communiqués, notes 
and declarations of the Soviet Government; and, thirdly, a series of Tass statements 
and ‘“‘denials”’ (the latter an admitted category of Soviet official documents), together 
with a series of congratulatory telegrams exchanged between Soviet and foreign 
statesmen, including Peter II of Yugoslavia. 

It is regrettable that no articles from the Soviet press are included to give a 
background to the documents, and that there are gaps in the actual documentation 
provided. This makes it difficult, for instance, to follow the history of the breach 
between the Soviet Union and the Polish Government-in-exile. The text of the 
military agreement of August 14, 1941 is not given (p. 86), although an extract is 
quoted in another document on page 204. Two other documents mentioned by 
A. Y. Vyshinsky in a statement quoted on page 209 are also omitted. The book 
repeats some of the Soviet statements on atrocities which are a useful corrective to 
current sentimentalism about the Germans. 

The date and source of each document and an index would have been helpful. 


M. B. 


Soviet Russia: AN INTRODUCTION. By Kathleen Gibberd. 1946. (London: Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. 7144’ x 5’. 124 pp. Maps. 5s.) 

RUSSIE D'AUJOURD’HUI: LES SECRETS D’UNE VICTOIRE. By A. Coutay. 1945. (Paris: 
Editions Olivier Lesourd. 814” x 5%". 150 pp. Fr. 115.) 


THE re-issue of Miss Kathleen Gibberd’s pamphlet Soviet Russia in book form 
gives the reader more good things than he can reasonably expect in so small a compass. 
The material is well balanced and fairly presented, and Miss Gibberd can write well. 
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Her style is generally clear and concise and at certain moments she paints a vivid 
picture. One wishes that she could now visit the Soviet Union and revise her book, 
bringing all of it up to the standard of the best passages. 

If, as one hopes, Soviet Russia becomes a standard work, certain blemishes should 
be removed in future editions. In particular the short historical section should be 
rewritten; Ivan the Terrible seems to have got mixed up with Ivan the Great, who 
lived a hundred years earlier, the boyars are introduced in the reign of Peter the 
Great just when they were disappearing from life, and it is scarcely true that the 
“first beginnings of democratic government were planned by Tsar Alexander I” 
(p. 27). What Alexander and his Minister Speransky did was to develop bureaucracy 
and legalism, which were on the whole benefits at that stage of Russian evolution. 
It is true too that the Tsar had his constitutional moments, but that is not the same 
as democracy. But it is easy to pick holes in a short work. 


Russie d’aujourd hui tries to do for the French reader what Soviet Russia has done 
for the English reader. M. Coutay sets himself the task of explaining ‘en quoi réside 
la force de l Union soviétique.”’ He has read the available literature in English and 
French with diligence and intelligence. But it does not appear that he knows Russian 
or has first-hand knowledge of the U.S.S.R. 

M. Coutay idealizes the Soviet Union as a great achievement of the spirit of 
man but he makes no attempt to describe the human circumstances in which this 
great experiment took place, so that his picture lacks humanity and historical depth. 
It is not simply that he passes over the darker side of the picture. The backward 
standards of life and the low productivity of Russian labour do receive a passing 
mention but M. Coutay scarcely gets to grips with the profound paradox of how a 
land, which is still in many respects so backward, could stend up to the greatest 
military force in history. 

The book contains many interesting facts but confidence is undermined by the 
author’s inaccuracy about anything which is distant in time or space. His quotations, 
too, do not always give the full context. It is not easy for a book on the Soviet Union 
to be up to date but it is a little naive for a book published in 1946 to describe wages 
in terms of the reforms of 1935-7, which abolished ration cards, without saying any- 
thing about the effect of the war on industrial remuneration. JOHN LAWRENCE 


Tue Bic THREE. By David Dallin. 1945. (New Haven, Connecticut: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. London: Allen & Unwin. 74%” x5”. xi +232 pp. Maps. 
$2.00. 8s. 6d.) 


Davip J. DALLIN belongs to the most irreconcilable of Russian émigré groups. 
The right-wingers may swallow their dislike of the Revolution to applaud the 
strengthening and extension of the Russian State; the Mensheviks—as socialists in 
the more or less Western tradition—still worry about the Revolution, its purpose and 
destiny. But the fact that their history ran parallel to that of the Bolsheviks for a 
time—Mr. Dallin only left Russia in 1921—makes them take into account elements 
in the Soviet outlook which the completely external observer has tended to minimize, 
particularly during the war. For this reason anything the author has to say on the 
international relations of the Soviet Union deserves reading. In the present work, 
his remarks take the form of an examination of the relationships and policies of all 
the Big Three and it may be hazarded that the theme is over-ambitious. But when 
one gets to the heart of it, an examination of the intertwining of ideological and 
national aims in Soviet policy, with special reference to the Middle and Far East, 
there is food for thought, even though events have been outpacing their interpre- 
tation in the months which have elapsed between the American and English editions 
of this book. Max BELOorFF 


9 
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POLAND AND RussIA, 1919-1945. By James Thomson Shotwell and Max M. Laserson. 
1945. (New York: Published for Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace by King’s Crown Press, New York. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
Oxford University Press. 9” x 6”. vi+114pp. Biblio. Map. $2.25. 15s. 6d.) 


Tuis most useful little book tries to sum up the main issues in dispute between 
Poland and the Soviet Union, approaching them from four standpoints: those of the 
Polish State and the U.S.S.R., and those of the Ukrainian and White Russian peoples. 
Apart from a number of slips (and mistakes in spelling) the work is well done, though 
the authors are less than fair to the progress made in Poland toward agrarian reform 
(p. 64). There were never ‘‘three million Germans living in Polish territory” (p. 23); 
and the paragraph on page 56 does not distinguish as it should between pan-Slavism 
and the Slavophil movement. There seems to be a confusion in the dates given on 
pages 77 and 81 as to Churchill’s “‘warning’’ to the Poles. It is surely an over- 
statement that the pre-war Polish Government was “entirely subservient” to Nazi 
Germany from 1935 onwards. No mention is made of Smigly-Rydz’s visit to Paris 
in 1936, or of Beck’s visit to London in April 1939. Nor is it possible to assume that 
the Ukrainians of East Galicia, who were mostly of the Uniate Confession, vexed 
though they were with Warsaw, were pro-Soviet in 1938-9 to the extent suggested. 

But these comments must not be taken as detracting from the value of this 
document, which brings the story down to the Potsdam Conference, and notes the 
decisions taken there as to Poland’s new frontier in the west. W. J. Rose 


U.S.S.R. ForEIGN Poicy. By Victor A. Yakhontoff. 1945. (New York: Coward- 
McCann. 8%” X 5%”. xiii+ 311 pp. Biblio. $3.50.) 


In the early nineteen-thirties, Mr. Yakhontoff published two useful and pioneer 
studies, Russia and the Soviet Union in the Far East, and TheChinese Soviets.2, Itisa 
pity that neither adjective can be applied to the present historical apologia for Soviet 
foreign policy. No country could act as disinterestedly and wisely as the Soviet 
Union is pictured as acting; no countries could be as wicked and foolish as the other 
Great Powers are made out to have been—and since the presumed audience for the 
book is American, it is not surprising that Great Britain is the villain of the piece. 
However partisan such a work might be, it could still have its value if it could be 
trusted at least for the factual and documentary material init. But what is one to 
make of an author who repeatedly quotes asa first-hand authority Mr. Arthur Upham 
Pope’s “‘biography”’ of Litvinov? Is it not disingenuous to quote Vaillant-Couturier, 
and R. P. Dutt on Soviet policy without indicating their party allegiance or to refer 
to The Week simply as “‘one British weekly’? In view of the author’s unscholarly 
methods, it is not surprising to find a large number of actual errors. Lord Curzon 
was not chairman of the Committee which drew up the “Curzon” Line; Lithuania 
did sign the Litvinov Protocol; Mr. Amery was not a member of the Cabinet when 
he made the statement quoted on p. 107; M. Herriot was not Prime Minister of 
France when he visited Russia in 1933; Mr. Chamberlain’s remark that the idea of 
continuing sanctions was ‘‘a midsummer madness’”’ was made on June 10, 1936, not 
“‘around”’ the middle of December 1935. The Montreux Conference is misdated by a 
year; Austria and Hungary did not ‘‘follow’’ Italy into the anti-Comintern Pact; 
Austria was never a signatory and Hungary did not adhere until February 1939; is 
it correct to say that Mr. Eden was ‘‘dismissed”’ from the Foreign Office (p. 165)or 
“forced to resign’”’ (p. 182)? Did Mr. Chamberlain, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
really advise France to adopt a policy of non-intervention in Spain? What justifi- 
cation is there for classing together (at the end of 1936) Lord Halifax, Sir John Simon 

1(London, Allen & Unwin, 1932). 

2(Toronto, Longmans Green and New York, Coward-McCann, 1934). 
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and Sir Horace Wilson as “‘high-ranking officials’ of the Foreign Office? What evi- 
dence is there for the assertion that Mr. Chamberlain pressed Hitler to start war 
against Russia, at Godesberg and at Munich? Or for calling Chamberlain and 
Daladier ‘‘Hitler’s secret collaborators’? The account of Rakovsky’s recall from 
France is absolutely wrong. Even the correct spelling of proper names seems un- 
attainable—e.g., Vailléant-Couturier; Urqart (for Urquhart); Paul-Boncourt; de 
Jouvenzl; Blackeslee (for Blakeslee); Fischer (for Fisher); Carr (for Clark-Kerr); 
Le Soir for Ce Soir. The list is not exhaustive, and Lenin’s christian name was not 
Nicholai. On pp. 36-7, Mr. Yakhontoff quotes from ‘‘published material by an Ameri- 
can observer” who “‘prefers that his name be omitted’’; he cannot be blamed for that. 
The book is dedicated to the memory of President Roosevelt; death has a new terror. 


Max BELOFF 


THE Russian Story. The Coming of Age of a Great People. By Nicholas N. 
Mikhailov. 1945. (New York: Sheridan House. 81%" X 91%”. 191 pp. $2.75.) 


THE sophisticated Western bourgeois reader (unless under fourteen years of age) 
can hardly be expected to be enthralled by this Russian Rhapsody. But the book 
(which has also been published in Great Britain by Hutchinson, 1945) may have a 
certain value as a museum piece. The author is a well-known Soviet geographer, 
one of whose previous works was made available in Great Britain in translation, a 
couple of years before the war. The present work, begun when the Germans were 
at the gates of Moscow and finished on VE day, consists of a series of passages on the 
progress of the War, each leading to some excursus into Russian history, culture or 
geography called up by the emotions of the moment. The result is a sort of popular 
history and economic geography of an anecdotal and descriptive kind, infused with a 
patriotic fervour, which the author has some difficulty in keeping within reasonable 
bounds, and with a hatred for the German invaders which he makes no attempt to 
keep within any bounds at all. The result is, of course, to play down the whole 
Marxist approach which was obligatory a few years ago, and is likely to become 
obligatory again. It is because superpatriotism from this angle is likely to have 
been only a tactical phase that the book is so interesting. (Index references: Peter 
the Great, 12; Stalin, 8; Lenin, 6; Ivan the Terrible, 5; Marx and Engels nil). 
The Western reader may find it a little hard to believe that every important invention 
and discovery of the last century or so has had a Russian forerunner; but he may be 
interested to consider how Mr. Mikhailov’s picture of recent history is likely to 
affect the outlook on international affairs of his Russian readers. The Western 
reader will be relieved to find that Trotsky and not Churchill can be made to take 
the blame for the early successes of the Whites in the Civil War (Intervention is not 
mentioned at all). But he will find it curious that the Russian troops fighting on the 
Western Front should be considered an important factor in the Allied defence in 
World War I. He will be still more puzzled, and perhaps a little disturbed, to find 
only one passing mention of the Soviet Alliance with Great Britain and America in 
World War II, and no mention at all of lease-lend aid. The absence of a “second 
front” in 1941 and 1942 is duly deplored; but the German débicle of 1943-5 appears 
from this account to have been the work of Russian arms alone. Perhaps General 
Eisenhower and Field-Marshal Montgomery never expected to appear in The Russian 
Story, but one would have felt happier about the future if Mr. Mikhailov had spared a 
word for the men of the northern convoys. Max BELOFF 
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MIDDLE EAST 


GREAT BRITAIN AND THE ARAB WorLD. By A. H. Hourani. 1946. (London: John 
Murray. 8%” X 5%". 46 pp. 1s. 6d.) 


WHEN so much discussion is taking place about the Arab world, this is a timely 
publication. The author, by parentage a Lebanese Arab, but brought up in England 
and educated at Oxford, has served in the Foreign Office and in the office of the 
Minister of State in Cairo. His “essay,” as he calls it, is therefore based on 
knowledge and experience. It is, moreover, factual, objective and moderate. It 
will be most useful to those who know little of Middle Eastern affairs, and hardly 
less so to those who know more, but whose memories need refreshment. 

Mr. Hourani sets forth in a clear and readable manner the story of British re- 
lations with the different countries of the Arab world, marshalling the facts, and 
leading up to sound conclusions. While critical of Great Britain, he is not blind to 
Arab weaknesses. His criticism of British policy and British officials is not always 
justified. But he is right in stating that between the wars there was no unified policy 
for the Arab world as a whole, and that the fault lay largely in the diversity of re- 
sponsible departments in Whitehall. (This has not yet been rectified.) On the other 
hand, to say that ‘‘most officials in London know nothing”’ (p. 46) of the problems is 
untrue. They have the knowledge. What is required is their co-ordination in a 
single office. Hi. Ea RB: 


THE PALESTINE PROBLEM. By Richard Williams-Thompson. 1946. (London: 
Andrew Melrose. 834” X 5%”. x +127 pp. Biblio. Maps. 12s. 6d.) 


THE author gives a very concise and accurate picture of what is happening in 
Palestine today. His Chapter V, “The Arab,” and Chapter VI, “The Jew,” show a 
remarkable grasp of the problem, the result of personal study by one who must be a 
most acute observer. For the historical background he depends largely on the 
Palestine Royal Commission Report (1937) and the Chatham House publication 
Great Britain and Palestine 1915-1939. 

He quotes at length from The Times and the News of the World and is remarkably 
fair in quoting not only original letters to The Times, but also replies by other corre- 
spondents. In one case, however, he fails to do this, and it is a pity that The Times 
Special Correspondent’s statement (pp. 83-4) that Eliahu Sacharoff was sentenced to 
seven years’ imprisonment for being in possession of two cartridges more than the 
number allowed him, is not qualified by W. Russell Lawrence’s reply in which, as 
President of the Court which tried Sacharoff, he explained that one of the two rounds 
was of a special kind and recent manufacture which showed Sacharoff to be directly 
implicated with the body of conspirators who had effected a recent theft from Suez 
docks. 

The book is, however, so excellent in its way that one readily forgives a few 
omissions and certain minor inaccuracies. One that will cause students of Middle 
Eastern affairs to smile is a statement in a preliminary table (p. ix) that King 
Hussein’s son Ali was ‘‘one time King of Saudi Arabia.” 

The author’s conclusion is that the White Paper of April 1939 should be made 
to work and that the Mandate should be replaced by a Constitution for a bi-national 
State. The author does not suggest what form this Constitution should take, but it 
is interesting that such a Constitution was worked out by a distinguished private 
group of Members of Chatham House and included in the evidence laid before the 
Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry by Sir Hubert Young. 


W. G. ELPHINSTON 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND PALESTINE 1915-1945. Information Papers No. 20. 3rd Edition. 


1946. (London: Royal Institute of International Affairs. 814” x 5%”. 
xii + 177 pp. 2 Maps. 7s. 6d.) 


Tuts book is announced as a third edition, the first having appeared in 1937. 
But the first of the series was in reality still earlier, a mimeographed pamphlet to 
which the first printed edition was the successor. All four forms of this monograph 
have this in common—they give a clear objective account of political developments 
in Palestine, the course of which have led to what may be described as the present 
impasse. They concentrate on the events of the past thirty years, but those of the 
years that precede are dealt with sufficiently to enable the reader to realize that 
neither the Arab nor the Jewish National Movement dates from the Balfour Decla- 
ration or the outbreak of war in 1914. We can also say at once that the high standard 
of objectivity set by the previous editions is fully maintained by this, the latest of 
them. The author, having placed before himself the sober duty of merely record- 
ing facts and not of expressing opinions, leaves little opportunity to the reviewer so 
long as the facts cannot be challenged. In fact almost the only criticism that can be 
made after a careful reading is that in dealing with the economic present and future he 
has been perhaps a little too optimistic. On one or two other occasions the in- 
experienced reader may be led astray and it would be well for his benefit to make some 
of the facts clearer in the next edition. For instance, all Zionist land is held, one 
may say, in mortmain, the land remaining in perpetuity the property of the Zionist 
Organization and tenure being subject to conditions laid down by it. No ‘‘Zionist’’ 
farmers own their land or ever will under present conditions. Arab-Jewish co-oper- 
ation in municipal administration dates from long before Sir Arthur Wauchope and 
1934. Mixed municipal councils worked quite satisfactorily from the initiation of the 
Mandatory Government and still earlier. They went wrong only when politics were 
forced into them. The author is not quite fair to the Arab Higher Committee in 
suggesting that its members were in touch with and directed the rebellion of 1936 to 
1939 and were responsible to some extent for many of the atrocities perpetrated in its 
course. During the second part of that period the principal members of that body, 
apart from the Mufti of Jerusalem, were prisoners in the Seychelles and had no power 
to direct any movement. That the British Government had no similar opinion of their 
guilt seems evident from its acceptance of them as Arab representatives at the abortive 
Conference that preceded the issue of the MacDonald White Paper. 


A. M. Hyamson 


Co-OPERATIVE LIVING IN PALESTINE. By Henrik F. Infield. 1946. (London: 


Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner. 834” X54”. xii + 146+ 20 pp. _ Illus. 
Biblio. 7s. 6d.) 


THIS interesting study of co-operative agricultural communities in Palestine is 
one of the latest volumes in the International Library of Sociology and Social Re- 
construction edited by Dr. Mannheim. General Sir Arthur Wauchope, G.C.B., 
contributes a brief foreword. 

The method of analysis adopted by the author makes for a comprehensive treat- 
ment of the subject, but sometimes at the cost of limiting the discussion of the separate 
topics. It is, however, a compliment rather than a criticism to say that interest 
aroused by this study in important features of the Kvuiza organization is rarely 
satisfied and that the reader is left wanting more information and more satisfying 
answers to the many questions raised. In the chapter on Education, for instance, 
one wanted to know more about the curriculum, the effectiveness of Hebrew as a 
medium of instruction, how it could be said that education in the Kvuiza is ‘“‘remark- 
ably effective,” in spite of admitted language difficulties, the shortage of Hebrew 
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textbooks, the need for bi-lingualism in teachers and pupils, probleins of discipline, 
and the fact that the children do two hours manual work a day at the age of ten and 
four hours at the age of fourteen. One would also have liked to know more about 
adult education, which is mentioned elsewhere but not dealt with in this particular 
chapter. 

The chapter on Work is one of the most suggestive, especially where it discusses 
the question of incentives and the sense of historic mission associated with Zionism. 
Other chapters deal with human relationships within the Koutza, the way of life, the 
new conception of the family and the links with the Zionist agencies. These largely 
descriptive chapters are followed by a discussion of conflicts and dilemmas and an 
assessment of the associative and dissociative aspects of comprehensive co-operation 
in the Kvutzot. In the last two chapters, an attempt is made to evaluate and to 
estimate future prospects. 

The author wisely reserves judgment on the future of these co-operative com- 
munities. The question remains how far a type of organization which achieves only a 
low standard of material living in spite of unexampled aid in the way of equipment 
and in spite of heavy human cost in labour, can survive—especially if the “historic 
mission” of Zionism should either fail or be fulfilled. But the value of the study is 
not affected by this consideration, and one must be grateful to the author for this 
stimulating and objective account of a vitally interesting experiment. 


ROBERT PEERS 


A Pitcrim IN ArasiA. By H. St. John Philby. 1946. (London: Robert Hale. 
83%" X 54%". 198 pp. Illus. 16s.) 


No doubt as a relaxation during the war, Mr. Philby interrupted his work on a 
“comprehensive record” of his experiences in Arabia in order to divert armchair 
travellers with some ‘‘snapshots taken years ago...on a holiday jaunt’ there. 
The jaunt, which includes a pilgrimage to Mecca, took him from Jidda to Medina 
and Riyadh, and on into northern Persia. Snapshots is his own word for his record- 
ings, and some of them are sharp and lasting. He writes best when he is satisfying 
his understandable passion for looking down at the world from the top of a mountain 
—when he describes the view from the summit of Qarnait over all the lands round 
Taif, or his trudge and scramble up Damavand. Another successful picture, this time 
of a scene vouchsafed to few Englishmen, is that of King Ibn Saud in the privacy of 
his home—always regal, humane and a superb specimen of manhood, but often 
fluctuating in his moods, sombre-minded and laconic in speech except when he “‘let 
himself go... talking of war, women and other experiences” (p. 97). But these 
highlights are too few and far between. They are separated by tracts of prosier 
matter which could have done with pruning. For Mr. Philby kept a diary, and no 
one reminded him that the average diarist who wants to turn his day to day jottings 
into a readable book must be strict with himself, or he will fail. Details which at 
the time seemed important turn out, on re-reading, to be trivial, redundant or simply 
dull. The measurements of a gateway, the countless Arabic words which slip into 
notes made when one is talking nothing but Arabic, the names of minor wadis 
criss-crossing the path in confusing monotony, can almost all be jettisoned without 
loss to the writer, and to the reader’s advantage. Weighed down with trivialities 
from his diary, Mr. Philby’s pilgrimage becomes, not the spiritual experience that 
most of us believe it to be, but a sequence of jostlings, ill-cooked meals, and grinding 
gears which interrupted sleep. Except in its preface, the book has few messages for the 
political student. It confines itself to telling of a land, its people and the things 
that they can touch or see. ELIZABETH MONROE 
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PERSIA AND THE Powers. An Account of Diplomatic Relations, 1941-1946. By 
A. H. Hamzavi, Press Attaché of the Persian Embassy in London. 1946, 
(London: Hutchinson. 74%” x 5”. 125 pp. 4 maps. 7s. 6d.) 

THE writer gives a general picture of Persia’s case. Persia’s contribution to the 
Allied war effort is described and the dislocation of Persian economy brought about 
by the war is briefly touched upon. Persia’s internal weakness is attributed to foreign 
interference, and the split between those who look to Russia and those who look to 
Great Britain, and to the presence of foreign troops in the country. A sketch of the 
history of this split would have enabled the reader to form a clearer picture of the 
situation. Referring to Perso-Soviet relations the writer states that the first clouds 
appeared in October 1944: to those who have watched Perso-Soviet relations since 
1941, the clouds appeared long before the oil crisis of 1944. On page 19 it is stated 
that the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company entered into a new royalty agreement. There 
was, in fact, no new agreement, merely an arrangement for the duration of the war 
guaranteeing the Persian Government a minimum sum of £4,000,000 in royalties. 
The map on page 18 is also inaccurate, representing, as it does, approximately double 
the actual concession area. 

It is regrettable that a number of printer’s errors have occurred over the spelling 
of proper names. A. K. S. LamsBton 


SHort History OF TRANS-JORDAN. By Baha Uddin Toukan. Foreword by 
H. R. H. Emir Abdullah. 1945. (London: Luzac. 8%” x 5%". 
Frontispiece. 5s.) 

Mr. TouKAN has crowded into his pamphlet the history of nearly five thousand 
years. Starting with the migration of the Canaanite tribes in 2900 B.C., he outlines 
the course of events in and around Trans-Jordan down to the present day in a way 
that should do much to stimulate the interest of visitors to Palestine and Trans- 
Jordan in the historical remains which abound there. W. G. ELPHINSTON 


49 pp. 
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ETHIOPIA UNDER HAILE SELASSIE. By Christine Sandford. 1946. (London: J. M. 
Dent & Sons Ltd. 8%” X5%". viii +149 pp. Illus. Maps. 10s. 6d.) 
Mrs. SANDFORD has lived in the midst of the events and people she describes, 

working, farming and bringing upa family. It is this that gives her book what weight 

and authority it possesses. 

The central figure, Ras Makonnen’s only surviving child, Ras Tafari, who rose 
to be His Imperial Majesty, Hailé Selassié I, Elect of God, King of the Kings of 
Ethiopia, dominates the scene, but it cannot be said that there emerges a rounded 
portrait of this remarkable man. Certainly his many great virtues are revealed, but 
were there not other qualities also, less easy perhaps to square with a copy-book 
morality, but just as necessary to give him the victory over jealous rivals and 
conservative prejudice? 

Nevertheless, this book does help towards an understanding of its principal 
character, and the background chapters on economics, administration and reform are 
concisely informative. The sorry tale of the League of Nations’ inaction in 1935 is told 
once more, and the author treats briefly but fairly the results of the Italian occupation, 
which she rightly regards as an ugly interruption of the steady process of reform, 
whilst the account of the re-conquest pays a just tribute to the work of Colonel 
Sandford. (Gondar, by the way, fell in November 1941, and not in January 1942.) 

The final chapter on reconstruction is factual rather than interpretative, and the 
author ends on a note of confidence in the future. 

A good map and eighteen photographs give vitality to the text. 


P. E. L. FELLOwEs 
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Tue ErniopiaN Peop.e. Their Rights and Progress. } By, E. Syivia Pankhurst. 
1946. (Woodford Green, Essex: New Times & Ethiopia News. 8%” X 5”. 
64 pp. Illus. Map end-paper. 2s. 6d.) 


BritisH and American representatives on the Security Council of the United 
Nations were recently accused by the Russians of being more Persian than the 
Persians. Possibly after reading this pamphlet some may bring a similar charge 
against Miss Pankhurst in regard to her attitude to the rights of the Ethiopian people. 

Even if the way her material is presented may make some readers more anxious 
to find flaws in her arguments than to accept them at their face value, she has certainly 
compiled a pamphlet that is full of information. Some of the extracts from the writings 
of noted travellers and explorers given in Appendix I are particularly interesting. 

W. G. ELPHINSTON 


SuRVEY OF THE ANGLO-EcypTiAN}.SupAN, 1898-1944. By K. D. Henderson. 
Introductory Historical Note by E. N. Corbyn. 1946. (London: Longmans, 
Green. 7” X 5’. 59 pp. Illus. Maps. 1s.) 


Tuts booklet is generally similar in size and content to the Fabian pamphlet 
The Sudan: The Road Ahead ' recently reviewed in International Affairs, but its point 
of view is different. This may be read as the Sudan Government’s own account of 
its stewardship in the fields of economics, education and administration, to which 
are added indications of future trends of policy. There is more factual material and 
less discussion of political problems than in the Fabian publication: the two are 
usefully complementary. Mr. Henderson gives an interesting account of the Sudan’s 
war record. His booklet contains twenty-four excellent photographs. R. DAviEs 


AFricaN Portraits. A Biography of Paul Kruger, Cecil Rhodes, and Lobengula, 
last King of the Matabele. By Stuart Cloete. 1946. (London: Collins. 
8” x 5”. 480 pp. Biblio. Map end-papers. 12s. 6d.) 


THE author has chosen a great subject—the relations and clash of interests 
between the Boers, the English and the natives as typified in Kruger, Rhodes and 
Lobengula. But his treatment of the subject is not altogether satisfactory—possibly 
it was too ambitious a theme. Dramatic in parts—the author’s gifts as a novel writer 
are well-known—and with many fine passages and shrewd analyses, the work is 
marred hy partisanship. While not ungenerous at times to Rhodes’ character and 
aims an’ with an appreciation of his greatness, his faults, which in fact were many, 
are exaggerated and stressed. Much that was sordid in the early days of the Chartered 
Company is magnified, all that was bad in the Kruger régime is scarcely touched 
upon. Dr. Leyds is hardly mentioned. And the too frequent intrusion of trifling 
and apparently irrelevant passages and incidents show a lack of design in the work 
asa whole. None the less it contains much that is of interest to the student of South 
Africa’s development though its value would have been increased had the author 
been more accurate and given references for the many controversial quotations and 
statements made. The discussion of Rhodes’ dream of an Anglo-American alliance 
to maintain world peace has a special interest in view of developments since his death; 
and although he and Kruger were tragically driven into opposing camps the vision 
which they both had of a united South Africa has, in another form, come about; and 
Kruger’s suspicions of Germany have been justified. T. H. MINSHALL 


1Report to the Fabian Colonial Bureau, Research Series No. 99 (London, 1945) 
reviewed in International Affairs, Vol. XXII, No. 8, July 1946. 
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An AFRICAN SOLDIER SPEAKS. By R. H. Kakembo. Preface by George C. Turner. 
1946. (London: Edinburgh House Press. 7” x 5’. 48 pp. 1s.) 


Tuts little book is a broadsheet written by an African from Uganda addressed 
to an English-speaking audience, especially to the people of Great Britain. The 
author is an educated man who writes in a very readable style. He served throughout 
the war in the King’s African Rifles, but it is not of the war he writes; he is concerned 
rather with the problems facing us in developing Africa. Having fought in the war 
to defeat the “‘master-race’’ myth, he is anxious that racial feelings shall not prevent 
the full development of the African. It is quite clear that the effect of the war and 
the increased tempo which the African soldier has undergone in his way of living will 
be far-reaching. As Mr. Turner, Principal of Makerere College says in his preface, 
“the ideas generated by troubled times in the mind of a thoughtful African should 
be of interest to those responsible for planning development in East Africa.” 


L. F. HorRSFALL 


A SHort History oF EritrREA. By Stephen H. Longrigg. 1945. (Oxford: Claren- 
don Press. 734” X 5%". vi+188 pp. Illus. Maps. 10s. 6d.) 


BRIGADIER LONGRIGG set himself a difficult task when he decided to write the 
history of the territory which he governed from 1942 to 1944. Eritrea only came 
into existence as an administrative unit in 1890. It has no other unity, physical, 
racial, linguistic or religious. Its history until the Italian occupation is that of 
Ethiopia, to which its mountainous interior belonged, and that of the successive 
Powers which have held Massawa and the coast. The author has to a remarkable 
degree succeeded in overcoming the difficulties inherent in his task. He has woven 
the events of which Eritrea has been witness into a connected pattern, in which he 
has threaded a masterly sketch of the social development of the country. This last 
is based on the author’s intimate knowledge of the present day communities, their 
social structure and their legends. 

The book is unfortunately marred by a prejudice against the Ethiopian monarchy 
which has vitiated many of the author’s historical judgments. He depreciates unduly 
the achievement of the mediaeval monarchy, by applying to it standards by which 
most contemporary European kingdoms would have been condemned. He views 
with apparent satisfaction the anarchy of provincial rases which followed the collapse 
of royal authority in the eighteenth century. He damns with faint praise the resto- 
ration of a strong central authority by Theodore, John and Menelik. 

Brigadier Longrigg suggests for the future that Eritrea, a recent and artificial 
unity, should be broken up into its constituent elements. The Moslem tribes of the 
north and west would be best joined to their kinsmen across the Sudanese frontier. 
On the other flank the Danakil should be united with their brethren in Ethiopia. 
The highlands, with their Christian Tigrinya-speaking peasantry, are an integral 
part of the Tigrai province of Ethiopia, and Massawa, though a Moslem town, is 
economically linked indissolubly with the highlands. The natural conclusion would 
be to incorporate this areain Ethiopia. But here Brigadier Longrigg’s anti-Ethiopian 
prejudice comes into play again. He is unwilling to tolerate the drastic fall in ad- 
ministrative standards which would ensue in the area of Eritrea concerned, and 
suggests that some European Power should administer under the nominal suzerainty 
of the Emperor not only this area but also the whole of Tigrai. He admits that the 
Emperor would not greatly appreciate this curious gift, and it would indeed be a 
sorry service to Ethiopia thus to foster and perpetuate the separatist tendencies in 
feudal Tigrai. A. H. M. JoNEs 
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INDIA: A RESTATEMENT. By Sir Reginald Coupland, K.C.M.G., C.I.E., Hon. 
D.Litt (Durham). 1945. (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University 
Press. 84" 5%". viii +311 pp. Map. 12s. 6d.) 

SIR REGINALD COUPLAND modestly calls his book ‘‘A Restatement.”’ It is true 
that it reproduces the gist of his three-volumed Report on the Constitutional Problem 
in India (1942-3), but he approaches the subject from a new angle, that of the general 
reader rather than that of the student of politics and government and, even when he 
is traversing familiar ground, is never content with mere repetition. For the benefit 
of what one hopes will be a greatly enlarged audience, Sir Reginald has all too briefly 
sketched in the historical background, has brought his narrative down to September 
1945, and has included some consideration of economic and social questions. The 
problems facing the Cabinet Mission to India, on the eve of whose departure on their 
fateful adventure in conciliation the book was most opportunely published, are traced 
back to their origins and stated once again in all their stark intensity. Sir Reginald 
is not entirely unhopeful that a solution may be found for the outstanding problem 
—the Hindu-Muslim conflict—in some kind of halfway house between the 1935 
Constitution and a fully fledged Pakistan. He sees possibilities in a Central Govern- 
ment which would, in effect, be merely an Agency Government for the Provinces or 
larger Regions, if these were preferred, and would have the minimum of powers and 
an evenly balanced system of representation. The problem of combining British 
India and Indian India into one free State he somewhat optimistically thinks should 
prove more tractable. As regards minorities other than the Muslims, he makes the 
very important point, which deserves to be stressed even in a brief review, that the 
idea included in the Cripps offer of 1942 of a treaty to prolong British obligations 
towards the minorities under the new régime is entirely out of accord with the idea 
of Dominion Status, and still more so with that of the complete independence which 
India has been so repeatedly told is hers for the asking, and should, therefore, be 
reconsidered forthwith by all parties concerned. He is unquestionably justified in 
holding that the minorities’ acceptance of the new constitution should be regarded 
as the full and final discharge of British pledges on their behalf just as the Princes’ 
acceptance of it should be regarded as terminating the treaty system. F. Noyce 


Tue CAsE FoR a CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY FOR INDIA. By M. Venkatarangaiya, 
M.A., formerly Head of the Department of History, Economics and Politics, 
Andhra University. 1945. (Bombay: Hind Kitabs Publishers. 734” x 43%”. 
104 pp. Rs. 2-8-0. 4s.) 


PROFESSOR VENKATARANGAIYA’sS little book, which was published in India during 
the latter half of 1945, has been rendered somewhat out-of-date by the statement 
recently issued by the Cabinet Mission to India. A comparison of his conclusions on 
the most suitable structure for a constituent assembly for India with those of the 
Cabinet Mission is, however, not without interest. The list of States, including, of 
course, the British Dominions, which have framed constitutions since the American 
Revolution is a very long one. After careful examination of the machinery they used 
for the purpose, Professor Venkatarangaiya comes down heavily in favour of a con- 
stituent assembly based on adult suffrage. On this point, he is in agreement not only 
with the Congress but also with the Cabinet Mission but, unlike the Mission, he fails 
to realize the immense delay that would be involved by the adoption of his scheme 
for the indirect election of an assembly of four hundred members by four hundred 
constituencies each consisting of ten thousand panchayatdars who, in their turn, 
would be elected on the basis of one panchayatdar to every hundred people resident 
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in town or village. In point of fact, whatever the system adopted, whether based on 
village panchayats with separate electorates for recognized minorities or, as the 
Cabinet Mission proposes, on election by the Provincial Legislative Assemblies using 
the method of proportional representation with the single transferable vote, there 
seems no reason to believe that the results would be substantially different. Congress 
and the Muslim League would emerge in the same commanding position in either 
case even though Professor Venkatarangaiya would give the Schedules Classes, 
Indian Christians and Anglo-Indians, as well as Muslims and Sikhs, separate 
electorates. F. Noyce 


CONSTITUTIONAL PROPOSALS OF THE SAPRU COMMITTEE. Report compiled by the 
Right Honourable Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, M.A., LL.D., D.C.L., K.C.S.I., P.C., 
the Right Honourable M. R. Jayakar, M.A., LL.D., D.C.L., the Honourable 
Sir N. Gopalaswami Ayyangar, C.S.I., C.I.E., Kunwar Sir Jagdish Prasad, 
K.C.S.I., C.LE., O.B.E. And “A Summary of the Report.” 1945. (Bombay : 
Padma Publications. 944” x 614". cii + 346 pp. Rs. 7-8-0.) 

THE first impression created by a study of the Constitutional Proposals of the 
Sapru Committee is that they have been drawn up with infinite care after, as the 
members of the Committee themselves say, due consideration of “every fact, circum- 
stance or conceivable argument.’’ In an atmosphere less charged with communal 
feeling they might well have ‘‘elicited the approbation of thinking Indians’ and formed 
a basis of discussion at least for the future Constitution of India. Unhappily such 
an atmosphere did not exist at the time that the report was drafted and still less does 
it exist now, and the Committee seems hardly to have realized how deeply rooted are 
the suspicions of Congress entertained by the Moslems. The Committee proposes 
the abolition of separate electorates and feels that this would be for the ultimate 
benefit of the Moslems. It may well be that the institution of separate electorates 
was a blunder but, as Sir Reginald Coupland remarks, “‘if there are any certainties 
in the present flux of Indian politics, the determination of the Moslems to retain 
separate electorates is one of them.” Moslem opinion has no doubt hardened in the 
few months that have passed since the Proposals were drafted, but even at that time 
it is impossible to believe that the concession proposed by the scheme for a ‘“‘minimal”’ 
centre and for representation both in the Executive and in the Legislature at the 
Centre would have induced the Moslem League to abandon the claim to Pakistan 
and, if words have any meaning at all, still less would they do so now. 

The Princes have given evidence of their intention to set their house in order as 
far as internal reforms are concerned but have been chary of committing themselves 
as to their place in the future constitution although there is reason to believe that 
they realize that they must throw in their lot with a Federal India. The Committee 
contemplates a period of prolonged negotiations with the Princes during which the 
Paramountcy Jurisdiction will be exercised by the Federal Cabinet. There is thought 
to be no reason why the Princes should object to this. Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar, 
the Diwar of Travancore, has recently said that the new Government of India will 
not inherit any Paramountcy rights as such and that fresh treaties will have to be 
negotiated on a basis of equality. It seems certain that the Princes would agree with 
this statement. These defects clothe the Proposals with an air of unreality which 
detracts from their practical value. 

An admirable summary of the Proposals has been published. R. A. WILSON 


EuropPE AND Burma. A Study of European Relations with Burma to the Annexation 
of Tibaw’s Kingdom, 1886. By D. G. E. Hall. 1945. (London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 814” x 5%4”. viii +190 pp. Illus. 
Biblio. Map. 12s. 6d.) ; 


THIS is a welcome addition to the previous books in which Mr. Hall has thrown 
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much new light on little known periods in the story of Burma. He combines a talent 
for research with a gift for condensing the scattered records into admirably lucid and 
attractive English. It is true, as he says, that there is ample material in existence, 
but very little of it is available to the ordinary reader, and this book is all the more 
valuable for that reason. He shows that Burma, like most of the Far East, was the 
scene of struggles between the four great colonizing Powers, Portugal, France, Holland 
and England, and his account of the almost entirely forgotten Dutch enterprises in 
Burma is particularly welcome. 

The earliest traders, whose main search was for spices, did not take much interest 
in Burma, and it is an odd little sidelight on the past that the product of the country 
which attracted them most was shellac, for the manufacture of sealing-wax. Teak 
came later and oil and minerals are quite a recent development. 

When he comes to later times Mr. Hall gives high praise to the work of Sir 
Arthur Phayre, whom he justly ranks among the great administrators of the East. 

The book is remarkably well produced for these days of austerity, and has some 
delightful reproductions of illustrations from Symes and Yule. 


F. Burton LEACH 


Monsoon Victory. By Gerald Hanley. 1946. (London: Collins. 8” x 5%”. 
256 pp. Illus. 10s. 6d.) 


Mr. GERALD HANLEY tells the story of the advance of the Fourteenth Army 
into Burma as far as the crossing of the Chindwin River, after the crushing defeat of 
the attempted Japanese invasion of India. It is good that the story should be told, 
for it was overshadowed at the time by the stirring events in Europe, and even now 
many people do not realize how catastrophic was the defeat of the Japanese, and how 
well-deserved, for their attempt to invade India with a fortnight’s rations and the 
most inadequate arrangements for supply and transport was sheer madness. Mr. 
Hanley’s main interest is in the East African Division, whose part in the advance 
was a notable one, and well deserves the high praise bestowed on it. The success of 
the African troops and the effects of the war on these simple folk with no previous 
experience outside their own villages is well described, and the author makes interest- 
ing comments on the reactions of Africans, Indians and Burmans to modern warfare. 
His criticisms on the attitude of the Burmans are refreshingly unbiassed and are a 
welcome contrast to most of the accounts which were published of the Japanese 
invasion of Burma. F. Burton LEAcH 


Tue Burman. An Appreciation. By C. J. Richards. 1946. (London: Longmans, 
Green. For the Burma Research Society. Burma Pamphlets, No. 7. 7” x 5”, 
55 pp. Map. Illus. 1s. 6d.) 

THE KarENS OF BurMA. By Harry I. Marshall. 1946. (London: Longmans, 
Green. For the Burma Research Society. Burma Pamphlets, No. 8. 7” x 5”. 
40 pp. Illus. Map. 1s. 6d.) 


Mr. RicuarbDs’ appreciation is set out in a series of light sketches, often deft 
and pointed but at times rather patronizing. It is not very clear why the subject 
should call for criticism of Rangoon Europeans, some of whom might be equally 
critical of the European official. But these are by-the-way points and the author has 
evidently much knowledge of and a deep liking and concern for the people. The 
conversational style and humorous touches and the reminiscences culled from a long 
experience make "this a useful addition to the series. 


The Reverend Harry Marshall has given a lucid account of the Karens, the 
largest and a very important minority in Burma. The story of their background, 
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their fear of the Burmese in the olden days, their dourness, and their economic and 
religious development, are well set out. Some statistics would have been useful, and 
the emphasis on the great work of the American Baptist Mission should not be al- 
lowed to obscure the part played by other Missions. The active loyalty of the Karens 
to the British connection and the men and help freely given to the British and Allied 
forces until the Japanese were driven out of Burma needs a separate pamphlet. Mr. 
Marshall poses but does not answer the problem of the future of this sturdy race, 


134 millions strong, one-fifth of them Christian, vis-d-vis the 12 million Burmese 
Buddhists. C. 


TRIALS IN Burma. By Maurice Collis. 1946. (London: Faber & Faber. 7%” x 5”. 
x + 224 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


THE Maurice Collis of 1945 provides a thoughtful introduction to this reprint 
of his splenetic but brilliantly penned impressions of 1938. His present desire for the 
solution of Burma’s problems to be devised in an atmosphere of goodwill is not notice- 
ably helped by further record of the mood in which he seemed to be more concerned 
with introspective self-pity in his “trials” and with venting an over-susceptible 
captiousness at the expense of brother officials who could not retort. Recognition of 
an attractive craftsmanship cannot blind the reader to the fact that what is proper 
in a novelist may outrage notions of fair play in the recorder of actual events. The 
naivety of Collis’ nervous egoism in contemplation of the successive turns of the 
administration’s wheel in his regard is matched by the self-consciousness of his mental 
processes as they analysed the implications of a criminal case before he actually took 
his seat on the bench to try it. It is not surprising that he found it difficult either 
to compass the requisite judicial dispassionateness or to understand the grounds on 
which his decision was over-ruled. The artist in Collis was uncomfortably dressed in 
executive or judicial authority: that is clear. Epwin Hawarp 


Ma.ay FISHERMEN: THEIR Peasant Economy. By Raymond Firth. 1946. 
(London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner. Issued in co-operation with the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs and the Institute of Pacific Relations. Inter- 
national Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruction. Editor, Dr. Karl 
Mannheim. 834” X 5%”. xii + 354 pp. + 12. Illus. Maps. 25s.) 


Mataya: OUTLINE oF A Cotony. By Victor Purcell. 1946. (London: Nelson. 
744" X 5”. vii +151 pp. Illus. 6s.) 


In 1939-40 Professor Firth and his wife spent eleven months with and among 
Malay fishermen on a sociological and economic survey; eight months in one village 
for intensive research in depth and three months in other areas for correlation and 
comparison. The village lay in Kelantan, which is distinguished from the rest of the 
Peninsula in several ways. It is remote, it came under British Protection forty 
years after the Federated States and it consists of more or less empty hills surround- 
ing a rich plain where density of population bred a people more industrious than the 
normal Malay. Malay fishermen are unorganized primary producers and therefore 
poor. Housekeeping must be done on nine shillings a week, a sum which has to include 
oil, clothes, tinned milk and other articles of world-wide use that carry world-wide 
prices. Professor Firth discusses whether economics as the term is usually understood 
can apply to such straitened circumstances. He finds that it does and that this 
essentially co-operative community can plough back its surplus into further pro- 
duction and make a fixed capital investment in fishing gear worth many thousands 
of dollars. The village had no savings bank, benefit society, insurance company nor 
old age pension but put its savings into land or gear. The bounds between entre- 
preneur, capitalist and labourer were never rigid; any man could freely change his 
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employer or launch out on his own at any time. In such a fluid society the emergence 
of middlemen and a capitalist class, infallibly alien, is an imminent disaster. This 
disaster with its sequent loosening of social ties, its imposition of other and not 
necessarily superior standards and its creation of a proletariat has already come upon 
the West Coast of Malaya. 

Scientific research in the ecology of Malays has never previously been made. An 
administrator in Malaya who wants to give service of permanent value to this charm- 
ing people can do no better than place this book beside Thorstein Veblen’s Theory of 
the Leisure Class and the Webbs’ Methods of Social Study ? and study it hard and 
often. Casual sojourners may also read it with profit. They may be surprised to 
learn that the Malay is not a spendthrift, is not parasitic, works hard enough, has an 
output less than English and Chinese fishermen principally because he is less mecha- 
nized, and adheres to the doctrine of the “‘just price’ as a matter of business ethics 
and social decency. 

There are many plates, appendices, statistical tables, maps and—that rare thing 
—a useful index, in this wholly admirable book. Hundreds of administrators who 
are perplexed about Malay methods, uncertain of their own aims and distrustful of 
long-term policies will find in it abundant light and guidance. 

In his Malaya: Outline of a Colony, Dr. Victor Purcell tries, for the benefit of 
the general reader, to paint on one small canvas the Malayan landscape, its history, 
geography, industry, commerce, government, its social life and the psychology of its 
racially various inhabitants. 

The attempt is quite successful but the enforced sketchiness has caused some 
confusion and inaccuracy. Some examples will show the scope of the work and its 
lack of precision. Nitric acid is not the co-agulant of rubber. In an analysis of the 
Legislative Council the presence of a Malay Member is omitted. The ferocity of the 
seladang is overestimated. The Yang di Pertuan of the Negri Sembilan is called a 
“titular elective ruler’’ whereas he is the sole chief in that State who is not elective 
but hereditary. 

Dr. Purcell has genuine and appreciative insight into the rich colour of Malayan 
life. The atmosphere of the book is accurate and there are good plates, maps and 
plans. The country is now in transition. The new Malayan proposals have made a 
big break with the past: this book demonstrates that a revision of its complex machin- 
ery was necessary and encourages the hope that the old habits of inter-racial tolerance 
and political sanity will persist. GERALD HAWKINS 


Sworp or Gotp. A Life of Mahatma Gandhi. By Roy Walker. 1945. (London: 
Indian Independence Union. 834" X 5%”. 200 pp. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. WALKER’s enthusiasm for his subject has enabled him to make up for his 
lack of personal knowledge of India by diligence in studying the writings of Mr. 
Gandhi himself and well-known biographies, particularly that of the late C. F. 
Andrews and the memoirs of other friends of the Indian leader. 

Although he has produced an excellent piece of research, and in the process has 
given a most readable if uncritical account of Gandhi's career, he would have done 
better if he could have relied less blindly on certain incidental documentary material. 
A notable example is his acceptance of the Congress Party’s version of the Punjab 
disturbance of 1919. The tragedy of that event is in itself regrettable enough without 
exaggerations, and therefore it is unfortunate that Mr. Walker has been betrayed 
into errors which he would have avoided if he had consulted the authoritative docu- 
ment produced by the Hunter Committee, although it is noted that he, at at least 
one point, quotes from the evidence given before that Committee. His deep admi- 

1(London, 1929). 

2(London, 1932). 
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ration for Mr. Gandhi has produced an appreciation of the leader’s personal character 
which could only come from a devoted adherent. Even now it is probably difficult 
for anyone to assess Mr. Gandhi's place in history without being prejudiced either 
on one side or the other. Many would be content to accept Mr. Gandhi’s own 
definition of himself as “‘a politician trying to be a saint, not a saint trying to be a 
politician.” Epwin HawarpD 


THE Economic DEVELOPMENT OF FRENCH INDO-CHINA. By Charles Robequain. 
Translated by Isabel A. Ward. With a Supplement on Recent Developments in 
Indo-China: 1939-1943. By John R. Andrus and Katrine R. C. Greene. Fore- 
word by W. L. Holland. 1944. (London, New York, Toronto: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. Institute of Pacific Relations. 8%” X 5%". vii +400 pp. 
Map endpapers. $4.00.) 


Many even among those who might be regarded as being reasonably well in- 
formed about international relations in general must in recent months have felt 
themselves at a loss to follow intelligently the disturbed course of events in French 
Indo-China. The Institute of Pacific Relations has performed a useful service in 
making available for English readers a careful analysis of the economic conditions of 
French Indo-China which was originally published in France in 1939. A brief de- 
scription of the political set-up and geography of the area is followed by a more 
detailed analysis of its population, its means of communication, its currency system 
and the facilities in existence before the war for mobilizing and distributing capital 
resources. Under the heading of New Economic Developments are then treated some 
of the problems arising from the attempts to settle French colonists, changes in native 
agriculture, the course of foreign trade, and industrial and mining development. 
“Colonial industrial development,” it is pointed out, “...has been fettered by 
imperial policy up to the present time’’ (p. 292), but in the author’s view, it is still 
desirable that ‘‘the establishment of large factories in Indo-China. . . should be the 
exception and on the whole industry should expand by utilizing the rural craftsmen 
as much as possible’ (p. 293). 

It would no doubt have been too much to expect that a book written before the 
war and intended in the first instance for French readers should now answer all the 
difficult questions which suggest themselves to the mind of a non-French observer of 
current trends in French Indo-China. But while present tensions are no doubt not 
exclusively economic in their origir, a reader in 1946 is likely to find the chapter on 
Economic Theories disappointingly brief and rather superficial. A more penetrating 
and elaborate analysis of the foundations of French colonial economic policy in this 
part of the world would presumably have thrown much useful light on the current 
situation. ‘‘The traditional activities’ of the area, as the author describes them, 
are also inadequately treated, but it is explained that these are dealt with in a comple- 
mentary volume on Land Utilization in French Indo-China, of which the Institute 
of Pacific Relations is also now preparing an English translation, and which should 
be read in conjunction with Professor Robequain’s work. The hope may properly 
be expressed that the forthcoming translation will be more adequately equipped with 
maps than has apparently been found possible in the present volume. 

The supplement on Recent Developments, which had perforce to be written 
on the basis of imperfect information, is on rather a different plane from the original 
book, and will no doubt be more quickly superseded. Its authors conclude that for 
Indo-China ‘‘one result of the war may be a more well-rounded and better integrated 


economy, fitting more efficiently into the trade and economic development of the 
Western Pacific’ (p. 388). A. G. B. FISHER 
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FAR: EAST AND PACIFIC 


AMERICAN-RUSSIAN RIVALRY IN THE Far East. A Study in Diplomacy and Power 
Politics, 1895-1914. By Edward H. Zabriskie. 1946. (Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 
9” x 6”. vii +226 pp. Map. Biblio. $3.50. 21s. 6d.) 


ALTHOUGH Professor Zabriskie sticks closely to his brief and indulges in no side- 
glances at present-day problems, it would be difficult to imagine a subject of more 
immediate relevance than the one which he treats in this painstaking study of Russo- 
American relations, of which the greater part deals with the American reactions to 
the Russian advance in Manchuria. Indeed the resemblances to the current pre- 
occupations of American diplomacy, of the problems of John Hay and his successors 
are so striking as to need no commentary from the author; it is indeed important that 
the resemblances should not blur the differences. For once again what we seem to 
have is an American policy of ‘‘the open door’’ contrasting with a Russian policy of 
exclusive predominance. The ambiguities implicit in the ‘open door” policy seem no 
nearer solution than in the period when they were first enunciated and when they 
culminated in what Mr. Zabriskie calls ‘‘the failure of dollar diplomacy in Manchuria”’ 
(Chapter VII). On the other hand, the virtual absence from the scene, at least for 
the time being, of Japan and of the other European Powers together with the compli- 
cating factor of Kuomintang-Communist antagonism, makes the diplomatic pattern a 
very different one. 

Mr. Zabriskie’s study is based upon the State Department archives to which he 
is one of the first students to have had access for this period. For the Russian side, 
he has been obliged to content himself with published materials and with the work of 
Soviet historians whose comments on American policy often bear a strange re- 
semblance, for all their Marxist terminology, to contemporary analysis by Tsarist 
diplomats. It would not appear that Mr. Zabriskie has exhausted the possible 
contributions of Soviet historiography and several works published in the late nine- 
teen-thirties do not appear in his bibliography. On the whole the result is that a 
good deal more light is thrown on the American than on the Russian side of the story, 
and one gets little on the driving-forces of Tsarist imperialism in the Far East which 
takes one beyond the sketch in Mr. B. H. Sumner’s Raleigh Lecture.!_ This work is 
also not mentioned by Mr. Zabriskie who confines himself rigidly to the products of 
American and Soviet scholarship. Max BELOFF 


Tue Far East Must BE UNpDErRstoop. By H. Van Straelen, S.V.D. Preface by 
Professor Dr. Djang Tsukung. 1945. (London: Luzac. 814” x 534’’. 151 pp. 
Biblio. 10s. 6d.) 


Tuts book begins with a plea to would-be authors not to write on the Far East 
unless they have real knowledge of their subject. It ends with a chapter ‘‘Towards a 
Bibliography” which abounds in quotations and shows that the author lives up to 
his ideal and has studied all the best authorities. For the above reasons the book is 
recommended both as an inspiration and as a deterrent. 

In his chapter on the diplomat of the future, the author gives suggestions on the 
training required by the ideal ambassador in the Far East. Though his ideas have 
in part been used for many years by the British Consular Services, they tend to tie a 
diplomat to one country for his whole career. The most successful British repre- 
sentative in China during the past fifty years was Sir John Jordan, while the Japanese 
before the war complained that their representative in Siam was so inferior to the 


1Tsardom and Imperialism in the Far East and Middle East, 1880-1914, The Raleigh 
Lecture on History (London, 1940). 
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British Minister. Both of these distinguished Ministers were trained in Far Eastern 
affairs by their service in a regional consular service. 

The author admits that when he went out to teach in Japan he did not realize 
he could learn a great deal from the East. The first Dutch mission that travelled in 
China was loud in praise of things Chinese, while the opulence of the country as- 
tonished them. In the past three hundred years the material progress of the West 
has tended to overshadow spiritual values; it is to be hoped Mr. Van Straelen’s book 
will help to dissipate the shadows. G. R. V. STEWARD 


BEHIND THE JAPANESE Mask. By the Right Honourable Sir Robert Craigie. - 1946. 
(London: Hutchinson. 934” x 6”. 174 pp. Illus. 21s.) 


WHILE most of the ground covered by the book under review has already been 
traversed by Mr. Joseph Grew in his Ten Years in Japan,} the value and interest of 
Sir Robert Craigie’s narrative are in no way diminished by his late American 
colleague’s account of those crucial years in Far Eastern history immediately pre- 
ceding Pearl Harbor. For the student of this vital period, both books are equally 
important. Each is complementary to the other. 

Sir Robert’s thumb-nail sketches of prominent Japanese statesmen and others 
with whom his duties as Ambassador brought him into direct contact, his dissertations 
on those strange paradoxes so commonly encountered in Japan, and his astute obser- 
vations on the situation as it developed before his eyes, are features calling for par- 
ticular mention. Konoye, Ugaki, Hiranuma, Arita, Matsuoka and other leading 
personalities are, each in turn, analysed and brought to life in these pages. In them, 
too, are shown such paradoxes as that in which Konoye, stern opponent of both 
totalitarianism and alliance with Germany, became ultimately, through force of 
circumstances, responsible for the introduction of both. Finally there are the author’s 
observations on the effect of the German-Soviet pact on the Japanese; the wholesome 
influence of the Anglo-French success in halting German aggression, at least tempo- 
rarily, after the invasion of Poland; the subsequent strengthening of pro-German 
and anti-democratic sentiment following Dunkirk and the collapse of France; and 
the gradual realization in 1940 that, though Great Britain was still Enemy Number 1, 
Japan might also have to reckon with the United States as well. Incidentally, those 
who doubt that real moderates ever existed in Japan and those who accuse Great 
Britain of cowardly appeasement in the matters of the Tieritsin blockade and the 
closing of the Burma Road would do well to consult these pages. M. D. KENNEDY 


THE CHALLENGE OF RED CuINA. By Gunther Stein. 1945. (London: Pilot Press. 
84" x 5%”. 388 pp. Illus. Map end-papers. 15s.) 

THE CHINESE ComMuNISTsS. By Stuart Gelder. 1946. (London: Victor Gollancz. 
7%" x 5". xlii +290 pp. Map end-paper. Illus. frontispiece. 7s. 6d.) 


THESE two books describe the communist administrations in North China and 
their relations with the Kuomintang just before Russia’s entry into the war against 
Japan. Mr. Gelder’s book consists almost entirely of a collection of documents— 
reports, speeches, manifestoes etc.—devoted to praises of the various Border Region 
Governments. They were given to Mr. Gelder by Chou En Lai, a prominent official 
of the Shen-Kan-Ning Border Government and they are now published for the express 
purpose of winning sympathy abroad for the cause of the Chinese Communists. 

Mr. Stein’s book is much more readable than Mr. Gelder’s. He has evidently 
been supplied with the material contained in Mr. Gelder’s documents; but whereas 


1Ten Years in Japan, A Contemporary Board Drawn from the Diaries and Private 
and Official Papers of Joseph C. Grew, United States Ambassador in Japan, 1932-1942 
(New York, 1944). 
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Mr. Gelder has never visited Communist China, Mr. Stein was one of the party of 
five foreign and eight Chinese journalists who were allowed to visit the Shen-Kan-Ning 
Border Region and its capital, Yenan, in May 1944. He has written an interesting 
and valuable account of all he saw and there is no reason to doubt that he saw all 
there was to see. 

In North China the points where the boundaries of three provinces meet are 
usually a jumble of mountains, formerly the haunts of bandits and now convenient 
centres for waging guerrilla war against the invader. It is in such places that the 
Border Region Governments have been established—remote and barren districts 
where there are no big landlords and no commercial, financial or industrial interests 
and where the scattered peasant communities are not weighed down by any of the 
great problems with which a national government has to deal. Under these conditions 
the Confucian virtues shine as brightly as they did in the Million Village Republics 
of which the old Chinese Empire was composed before a strong central government 
became necessary for China’s survival in the modern world. ‘The political scene of 
Yenan,” says Mr. Stein, ‘‘reflects the calm and simplicity of its rustic setting, just as 
its political life goes on at a retarded but steady village tempo... The picturesque 
background of Yenan’s political scene is in the big popular meetings, theatrical 
shows, and folk dances which are alive with a rustic communal spirit” (pp. 67 and 70). 

Mr. Stein draws an attractive picture of the happy relations between peasants, 
soldiers and officials but he does not disguise the fact that all political organization is 
on the most primitive scale imaginable. Unlike Mr. Gelder, Mr. Stein makes some 
attempt to be objective. The People’s Political Councils of various grades are the 
“laboratories of a primitive New Democracy” (p. 101), and it is clear that the Border 
Governments in their rustic surroundings are even more authoritarian than the 
Kuomintang Government at Chungking. One centre of power is the Headquarters 
of the Communist Party, another is the Headquarters of the Army and ‘‘A third 
centre of power seems to be budding in the self-government institutions of the New 
Democracy which have been created by the Communists’ (p. 68); but there is no 
overall Government for the regions claiming to have set up communist administrations. 

The Chinese Communists, like those in other countries, dance obediently to any 
propaganda tune that Moscow calls. Mr. Stein’s excuses for this are not convincing. 
Neither he nor Mr. Gelder face the fact that the Chinese Communists have shown 
no capacity for setting up or working the institutions of a central Government, and 
both take it for granted that Russia has no imperialist ambitions to be satisfied at 
China’s expense. Both wrote their books before the decisions of the Yalta Conference 
were made public. Joun T. PRATT 


FACE TO FACE witH Cuina. By Harold B. Rattenbury. 1945. (London: Harrap. 

834". * 5%". 176 pp. Illus. Coloured Charts. 10s. 6d.) 

Tuts book by the Reverend H. B. Rattenbury, who was for many years mission- 
ary and teacher in China and is now Chairman of the Far East Committee of the 
Conference of British Missionary Societies, well serves its purpose of giving the 
general public an idea of what China is like and of bringing out the similarities as 
well as the contrasts between the Chinese and the British way of life. Its twenty 
brief chapters provide a succinct and entertaining survey of the physical and climatic 
features of China and of the medley of traditional and of modern influences which 
pervade the manners and customs of the Chinese people at the present day. There 
are a large number of excellent photographs by Mr. Cecil Beaton and over fifteen 
coloured charts prepared by the Isotype Institute to illustrate the political, social 
and economic differences between China and the West. The ordinary reader with 
no previous knowledge of China will find in this book not only much valuable infor- 
mation but a stimulus to continued interest in things Chinese, and to the former 
resident it will recall many attractive scenes and pleasant memories. F.C. JONES 
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Cuina. By Y. L. Liang and Neville Whymant. Preface by V. K. Wellington Koo. 
1946. (London: Macdonald. Cross-Road Series. Edited by Barbara Barclay 
Carter. 74%" 5”. x +192 pp. Biblio. 5s.) 


THE books in the Cross-Road Series are intended to provide the general public 
with brief surveys of the history and institutions of the various countries which were 
involved in the recent war. With such a limited scope it is no easy task to give an 
adequate account of a country like China, but the authors, confining themselves to 
the political and cultural spheres, have on the whole achieved their aim. The opening 
chapter on Chinese civilization presents succinctly and clearly the formative influences 
in the growth of Chinese society; it is followed by a sketch of Chinese history, and 
an account of the impact of the West upon China, in which the opposing viewpoints 
of Orient and Occident are fairly presented. The last chapters describe the growth 
of the modern Republic and its struggle against Japanese aggression. The book was 
written before the war ended; but what it has to say about internal dissensions in 
China between the Kuomintang and the Communist Party remains apposite. The 
text of the Draft Constitution would have been more conveniently included as an 
appendix than sandwiched in the last chapter, and the book would be improved by 
an index. F. C. JoNgEs 


CuHINA: HER LIFE AND HER PEOPLE. By: Mildred Cable and Francesca French. 
1946. (London: University of London Press. 734” x 5’. 160 pp. Illus. 
Maps. Diagrams. 5s.) 


THIs is a difficult book to review judiciously. In the first place, Miss Cable and 
Miss French have established a right to be listened to with respect when they write 
on China. Here they have written a plain story for the plain man and plain woman 
who want a simple story which does not stretch their brains. Honest and informative 
as the account is, it does not often get beyond the A.B.C. level. The trouble is, I 
think, that although there is history in it, there is no sense of historical discrimination 
and little of historical perspective. Fortunately, the plates in the book are excellent 
and the Questions for Study Circles serious and discerning. E. R. HUGHES 


KOREA AND THE OLD ORDERS IN EASTERN AsiA. By M. Frederick Nelson. 1945. 
(Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 8144” 5%". xvi + 326 pp. 
Biblio. $3.75.) 


AT a time when Korea, though temporarily under a system of trusteeship, has 
been promised her independence, it is important that the various changes in her 
status in the past should be thoroughly understood if the numerous pitfalls confronting 
her newly-won freedom are to be avoided. Seen from this angle, the book under 
review is to be welcomed as both timely and enlightening. 

Tracing out the peculiar status of this one-time hermit-kingdom from the early 
years of the Christian era, the author makes two fundamental points very clear. 
One is that Korea’s habits of subserviency to, and reliance on, a stronger nation 
throughout her history have bred conditions inviting outside interference in her 
affairs. The other is that the unhappy vicissitudes through which she has passed 
during the last seventy years were due largely to the failure of the Western Powers to 
understand the Confucian ‘‘elder brother’? concept which formerly, in both Chinese 
and Korean eyes, made it appear perfectly compatible that Korea should, at one and 
the same time, be regarded as independent yet dependent on China. 

The difficulty arose from the fact that the Western Powers applied a Western 
legal yardstick to a part of the world which, as the Chinese contended plaintively 
and with not a little logic, had ‘‘a divergent system antedating that of the West by 
thousands of years.”” From this and from the subsequent developments, during 
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which Korea experienced many rapid changes of status within the space of the three 
decades immediately preceding her annexation by Japan, it is clear that the term 
“independence” had as many different definitions as the word ‘‘democracy”’ has at 
the present day. It is one of the many virtues of this book that it brings out with 
such clarity how it came about that the West’s annoyances with China’s apparent 
inconsistencies led by natural, though not wholly creditable, stages to the eventual 
annexation of Korea and to Western refusal to heed Korea’s pleas. 


M. D. KENNEDY 


THE Paciric WorLb. By Fairfield Osborn (Editor). Introduction by William 
Beebe. 1946. (London: George Allen & Unwin. 834” x 534”. 218 pp. Illus. 
Maps. 12s. 6d.) 


THIs attractively prepared work is in the nature of a handbook of the Pacific, 
primarily for the edification and enlightenment of United States service personnel 
stationed in the Pacific theatres of war. As such it covers a new and ambitious 
field. Mr. Fairfield Osborn, the American editor, states that its appearance is due to 
the initiative of the American Committee for International Wild Life Protection; 
and that the representatives of nine interested institutions collaborated in its prepa- 
ration. There are chapters about the islands of the Pacific and their exploration, as 
well as the climate, stars, native peoples, ocean life, mammals, birds, reptiles and 
plants of the area. The nine coloured plates and diagrams are very well produced 
and there is a useful series of regional maps. Allowing for the inevitable drawbacks 
of a very high degree of compression, it is a serviceable handbook. PAUL BUTLER 


THE AMERICAS 


Riva PartNERS. America and Britain in the Post-war World. By Keith Hutchin- 
son. 1946. (New York: Macmillan. 734” x 5”. viii + 262 pp. $2.00.) 


THE end of the war, the termination of Lend-Lease and the installation of a 
Labour Government have led Americans to look afresh at the economic relations of 
Great Britain and the United States. American liberals in particular have been 
anxious to explore the problem of how far a socialist-disposed and debtor Britain 
can have an harmonious economic relationship with a ‘free enterprise” and creditor 
United States. Thus in 1945 Mr. George Soule published a thoughtful and sympa- 
thetic study entitled America’s Stake in Britain’s Future." Mr. Hutchinson's book 
accepts the same premisses and arrives at broadly similar conclusions, though the 
ground it travels is not quite the same. Besides being politically sympathetic to the 
idea of a ‘“‘managed economy,” Mr. Hutchinson is British by birth and writes out of 
first-hand acquaintance with the present problems of British trade and industry. 
He is thus well equipped to present in terms intelligible and acceptable to the average 
American reader the problems which are made vivid to the British man in the street 
every time he joins a queue or uses a ration book. For British readers consequently 
there is littie in his book which is novel, and its major interest derives from its telling 
presentation of these painful data to the American voter, with whom so many of the 
fateful economic decisions eventually rest. Nevertheless the marshalling of familiar 
facts is so expertly done that they often take on an added freshness, while in addition 
some of Mr. Hutchinson’s analyses, as in his chapter on “Monopoly and Efficiency,”’ 
may be read with all the profit that attaches to sharp, if friendly, home truths. 


H. G. NicHOLAsS 
1(New York, 1945). 
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Tomorrow's TRADE. Problems of our foreign commerce; guide lines to America’s 
future as reported to the Twentieth Century Fund. By Stuart Chase. 1945. 
(New York: Twentieth Century Fund. 734” x 5%”. x +166 pp. $1.00.) 


Tuis, the fifth instalment of a series of reports by the author to the Twentieth 
Century Fund on “America’s Future,” sets out, if not in words of one syllable, at 
any rate in as popular and stimulating a style as it is possible to make it, the Small 
Catechism of.America’s foreign trade problems. H. W. ARNDT 


Tae Evo.tution oF MopeRN Latin AMEriIcA. By R. A. Humphreys. 1946. (Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press. 734” X 5’. 196 pp. Maps. Biblio. 7s. 6d.) 


Dr. HUMPHREYS sets out ‘‘to interest the students of politics and history’’ in 
the evolution of the modern States of Latin America. His book originated in a series 
of lectures given at Cambridge early in 1945. It still retains the form and content of a 
course designed for undergraduates who want, in broad outline, an introduction to 
the economic and social history of the twenty republics. Dr. Humphreys has read 
all the chief works on the subject (the fact that the majority of these come at present 
from the United States makes us hope that his lectures will inspire more British 
students to interest themselves in Latin America). He carefully acknowledges his 
indebtedness to the work of others, and the footnotes and the note on sources of 
information are a useful guide for those who wish to pursue the subject further. 

The student will thus find all that he requires in an elementary text book. The 
general reader will also be grateful for Dr. Humphreys’ work. He will find that it 
answers many of his questions about Latin America and that it challenges many of 
his preconceived ideas. Much has been said and written about the great future 
which awaits the twenty republics, but Dr. Humphreys shows that there is little 
chance of exploiting the superlative wealth of the continent until the problems of 
communication and population can bé solved. All the Latin American States have 
experienced violent and tyrannical dictatorships, and few have succeeded in working 
out forms of representative government which are so necessary for the settled and 
orderly development of a nation. Social problems abound: illiteracy and low 
standards of health being among the most pressing. There is a ferment of social 
agitation and it is difficult to forecast what course the current ideological doctrines 
will take. Oue hundred years is a short time to establish twenty Republics, and it is 
perhaps a tribute to the qualities inherent in their inhabitants that the Latin American 
Republics as a whole are beginning to play such a prominent role in world affairs. 
As they are a source of raw materials and agricultural products, they will be courted 
by the ravaged countries of Europe, and it is significant, in this respect, that the 
Soviet Union is setting up Missions in many of the South American States, and has 
sent a Trade Mission to Argentina. As markets for manufactured goods such as 
Great Britain hopes to produce they will be of great importance in the years to come. 


J. C. J. METFoRD 


INDUSTRY IN LaTIN AMERICA. By George Wythe. Introduction by Laurence Duggan. 
1945. (New York: Columbia University Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
Oxford University Press. 914" x 6. viii +371 pp. $4.00. 26s. 6d.) 


CLAIMED to be the first comprehensive analysis of the industrial development 
of Latin America, it covers little, if any, ground which has not already been explored 
by writers on Latin American affairs. It will appeal primarily to the specialist and is 
unlikely to attract the general reader, whose powers of concentration. will be taxed 
by 371 pages unrelieved by diagrams or illustrations. Enquiring minds will search 
in vain for indications of a change of heart among Latin Americans, who still prefer 
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to develop their countries with the help of capital raised within their borders rather 
than from without. The desire to dispense with foreign capital and technical skill 
is as widespread as ever and the method most favoured now-a-days is to send Latin 
American students to Europe and the United States to learn the technique of indus- 
try, in which direction United States industrial organizations seem more ready to 
co-operate than their British counterparts. When local capital is not obtainable in 
the requisite volume, foreign participation is offered in the form of shareholdings 
and loans in locally constituted companies—a method which does not usually com- 
mend itself to British and American capitalists, who prefer companies formed under 
English and American law, with capital subscribed in sterling or dollars and directly 
controlled by managers and technicians of their own nationality. Nevertheless, 
there have been notable exceptions, among them such well-known undertakings as 
Imperial Chemical Industries and J. & P. Coats, who have erected plants and formed 
companies in the Latin American States to turn out their products for the local 
markets with local labour and materials, though key positions have often been filled 
from Great Britain. 

The comprehensive index will be welcomed by students and investigators who 
will probably prove the principal beneficiaries of Mr. Wythe’s commendable contri- 
bution to the literature on Latin American trade and commerce. C. E. W. DULEY 


Brazit. By Preston E. James. 1946. (New York: Odyssey Press. 8 x 5%”. 
viii + 262 pp. Illus. Maps. $2.75.) 


READERS interested in Portuguese-speaking South America will be grateful for 
this convenient reprint of pages 386-571 of Mr: Preston E. James’ Latin America.! 
The text remains substantially the same, but the facts have been checked and brought 
up to date. During the war new industries—iron and steel, textile, clothing and 
meat packing—developed rapidly in the State of Sao Paulo, and in the smaller towns 
round Rio de Janeiro. A new section on manufacturing industries has therefore been 
inserted in the final chapter (pp. 239-50). The list of references is omitted, but some 
new photographs have been supplied to illustrate the text. 

The introductory chapters are devoted to the land, its configuration, climate, 
natural resources and inhabitants. The five main geographical divisions of Brazil 
are then described in detail—the north-east, the land of sugar plantations and 
pastoral sertao; the south-east, including Rio de Janeiro and the mining region of 
Minas Gerais; Sao Paulo, which is rapidly becoming the focus of Brazilian economy; 
the south, the rich cattle land; and the tropical forests of the north or Amazon 
country. The author writes from first-hand experience of Brazil, south of latitude 
17°S, as he spent some time in that region engaged on field studies. The last chapter 
discusses the problems which face Brazil as a national unit. 

The immensity of Brazil and the potential wealth to be derived from her un- 
exploited resources have caused many writers to prophesy a rich future for the nation. 
Mr. James writes as a professional geographer and his views are less sanguine. Brazil 
is an empty land with a population equal to that of Italy in an area greater than the 
United States. She possesses the world’s largest and purest deposit of iron ore, and 
untold mineral wealth. Nevertheless her natural resources lie away from the centres 
of population and communication. The absence of coal and the lack of adequate 
communications and skilled labour seriously handicap exploitation of her mineral 
deposits. Until railways and roads are developed and the population increased 
through carefully controlled and planned immigration, there is little hope of the best 
use being made of the wealth of the country. J. C. J. METForRD 

1(London, 1948). 
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SuRVEY OF LITERATURE ON BRAZIL OF SOCIOLOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE PUBLISHED UP 
To 1940. By Donald Pierson. Edited for the Joint Committee on Latin American 
Studies of the National Research Council, the American Council of Learned 
Societies and the Social Science Research Council. Preface by Lewis Hanke. 
1945. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 9’ x 6’. xvi + 60 pp. $1.50. 8s. 6d.) 


THE compiler of this brief bibliography, which contains nearly six hundred titles, 
is well known for his standard work on Negroes in Brazil,! and his list, originally 
intended for publication in the Handbook of Latin American Studies,’ is carefully 
chosen. It includes a general statement on sociological investigation in Brazil, a 
bibliographical section, and sections on population, social organization and social 
change, social psychology and on materials from related fields useful to the sociologist. 
Its value is the greater because Professor Pierson describes and evaluates the contents 
of each work mentioned. R. A. HUMPHREYS 

1(Chicago, 1942). ‘ 

2(Cambridge, Mass., Annual). 
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